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Adding 
Distinction 
to Fame 


Patm Beacu Crotru has been 
famous for almost a generation 
—as the coolest summer suiting 
there is. 





In the hands of the best tailors 
it has become distinguished from 





other summer suit fabrics. It 
is the only one, really cool and 
practical for every sort of sum- 
mer wear, that can be tailored 
with style and permanent good 


looks. 


All the plain and all the fancy 
patterns that you know in wors- 
teds you find in Palm Beach 


Cloth. 


Palm Beach CL th is alsa made 


into golf knickers and sport clothes. 





hey are ¢40l and good-looking — 


i 
praciical and durabic. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL- WORSTED CO: 


Seliing Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Ave: 
New York City 





This ts the label that identifies the 


genuine cloth 


| PALM BEACH SUITS 





PALM BEACH SUITS IN THE BETTER GRADES OF 
TAILORING ARE FOUND IN THE BETTER STORES 
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TIFFANY & Go. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


PARIS 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 


LONDON, W. 
25 MADDOX STREET 
REGENT STREET 


t 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Inc. New York Pittsfield, Mass, 
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WE take those papers produced with i 
such infinite care by the Crane Mills '- Dp 
and make them into social stationery, 
creating the styles and giving each the 
touch of individuality—all different 

but all possessing distinction. 


-~ 
CrANE’s LINEN LAWN, in the five smart styles shown below, is but 
one of many Crane’s Creations. Ask your stationer to show you 
these others also. 
Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish Quartered Oak Old Style 
Early Puritan Greylawn 


Cranes 
ofinen own 











alle is a, greater social asset than. Beauty? 





I Vanity Fair is published monthly by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 19 W. 44th Street, New York. SUB- Vol. No. 20, No. 3 
neath FAIR SCRIPTICNS for the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Phili pines $3.00 a year in advance. Entered as 
May, i second class matter March 3, 1914, at the Post Office, New York. under the act of March 8, 1879. Additional 


entry as second class matter at the Post Office at Greenwich, Conn. 
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Sport Touring, 
skid cord tires. Prices F. O. B. 


“- /mproved 


CHALMERS 
SIX 


$7185 


Disc Steel Wheels Included 


Five-Passenger Touring car illustrated. Seven-passenger Touring, *1345; 

Seven-passenger Custom- 
type Sedan, *2095. All models equipped with dise steel wheels and non- 
Detroit; revenue tax to be added 


$1445; Sedan-Coach, *1585; 
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More Power, More Speed— 
With Even Greater Economy 


Working with an engine al- 
ready notable for smoothness 
and fine performance, the new 
Chalmers organization has 
accomplished amazing results 
in three directions. 


It has increased the power of 
the Chalmers Six. 


It has increased its speed. And 
at the same time it has actually 
increased its fuel and oil econ- 
omy to a pronounced degree. 


But the new organization has 
not been content with these 
improvements, worthy as 
they are. 


It has added new lines and 
touches of beauty to a car ad- 
mired for beauty. 


It has brought riding qualities, 
steering and gear-shifting ap- 
preciably closer to final ease 
and perfection. 


The refinements now incor- 
porated in the Chalmers Six 
are apparent every minute you 
spend in the car—apparent in 
every phase of performance, 
in its actual revelation of easy 
handling, and in the beautiful 
steadiness of its riding. 


No Chalmers Six dealer will 
hesitate to put the car to any 
test you may suggest to con- 
firm all we say of it. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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WHEN SLEEP IS NEXT ON 
fl THE PROGRAM 


ony OLD Way 
not tailored Mor 
fit and comfort 


Dancing and dining done, the theatre 

over—the next thing on the program is La 
sleep-—sleep that will restore the energy {| 

and the vitality so necessary to face the 
new day. 





Never put off buying pajamas until 
it’s time to put them on—for then 
they can’t be bought with discretion? 

¢ you can buy them at any one of 
our 13,0 dealers at any time, 
during the business day. 






That is why so many men, since 1881, 
have slept in Faultless Pajamas, Night 
Shirts and SleepCoats. o 

foultiess wey 


Faultless Nightwear has been ‘‘the — = Silgred for 4 
NIGHTwear of a Nation” since 188]. 
And there is only one reason why 
Faultless Nightwear has served men so 
long—because it is faultless. 


And here’s why... Faultless Night- 
wear is cut to fit the lines of the. body 
from shoulders to ankles. There is 
ample room at the shoulders, elbows 
and knees. There is no binding, chaf- 
ing or pinching anywhere. And the 
buttons stay put. 




































ADE of exquisite fabrics, carefully selected, 

Faultless Nightwear is made for men who re- 

spect and demand style in every garment 
whether for street wear or home wear, and who love 
most of all sound, comfortable sleep and luxurious 
lounging. There is a Faultless Garment to fit any 
pocketbook and any stature. Ask for Faultless Night- 
wear. 
The Faultless SleepCoat. Something new. Some- 
thing original. A pantsless pajama, tailored like a 
coat. Exquisite in finish and fabric. 








_. The Faultless Nightwear Corporation 


al (E. Rosenfeld & Company) 


pee ee 


Baltimore New York Chicago 


Rest assure TW 
SINCE 1881 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
Pajamas Sleepcoats Nightshirts 
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LISSUE handkerchiefs are authen- 
tic in style, practical in use, and of 
superior quality. Smart,color-woven 
borders, or all white; finely hem- 
stitched. Imported fromEngland. Best 
dealers sell them. 


Men’s 75c—Women’s 50c 


Made and guaranteed by 
The Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 


American Office 
387 Fourth Avenue 
RK 
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OThe Surple Loabel 


Did you wake this morning rested and 
refreshed? Or did a little of yesterday’s 
weariness mortgage the day with a yawn? 


Since deep, unbroken sleep is necessary to 
build energy to meet the demands of busi- 
ness, society or the home, why let a doubtful 
bed rob you of vigor and personal force? 


The Simmons Purple Label mattress pro- 
vides the luxurious comfort which invites 
relaxation and induces sleep. It meets every 
curve of a tired body with a support gentle 
as a caress. Between deep pads of curled 
hair or buoyant new cotton, nearly a 
thousand sensitive coil springs in individual 
casings are bound together in the finest mat- 
tress ever built. See it at your dealer’s today. 
Compare it with any other mattress made. 


STlTMM ON S 


Mattresses 
Springs and Beds 
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tikes PROGRESS of heating 


science up to. the time when 
the American Radiator Company 
was formed is pretty well sum- 
marized by this old song reprint- 
ed above. 


Homes were either too hot or 
too cold; and no matter what you 
did to the damper the smoke 
went up the chimney, carrying 
most of the heat along. 


One of the first steps taken by the 
American Radiator Company was the 
establishment of a department for 
determining definite performance 
standards for its boilers and radiators. 
That department developed into the 
Institute of Thermal Research, the 
largest laboratories in the world de- 
voted exclusively to problems of bet- 
ter warmth. 


Here materials are tested and every 


prove in advance precisely what it 
can do. 


Architects have long been familiar 
with the service of the Institute of 
Thermal Research. It is one large 
reason why they so often write 
*SAMERICAN Radiators” and “IDEAL 
Boilers” into their specifications. 
Dealing as they do with life’s most 
sacred investment, they like to insist 
upon materials from which scientific 
tests have eliminated every element 
of chance. 


The little book “Better Warmth and 
Better Health,” published by this 
company, contains ten definite sug- 
gestions for saving coal, and other 
information of value to every home 
owner. 


May we send you a copy? A card 
to either address below will bring it 
to you at once. 





o. & 


) 
new type of boiler and radiator must 4. 


Many a family knows from pain- 
ful experience how true is the old 
song: 

“They pushed the damper in 
and they pulled the damper out 
but the smoke went up the chim- 
ney just the same.” 
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Institute of Thermal Research 
of the 
American Radiator Company 


where the ratings of Boilers are def- 

initely determined by tests with chim- 

neys of many different sizes and 
- heights. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEAt Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
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104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 67 


NEW YORK 





| ERICAN|DEAL 


RADIATORS §BOILERS 





_ 





816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 67 ® 
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Three Fine Novels 





TRODDEN GOLD 
By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


John V. A. Weaver in The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle says: “‘Trodden Gold’ has 
interest, much clear thinking, and 
some excellent characterization. Alto- 
gether one of the most readable books 
a the year. We recommend it.’ 
Fourth Printing. $2.00 


THE CODE OF 
THE KARSTENS 


By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 
Frederick O’Brien, author of “White 
Shadows in the South Seas,” says: “Mr. 
Kinney has written a superb and 
honest study of a man’s way with 
women. There is more real color and 
frank delineation of character than in 
a score of other novels. The story is 
alluring, the style is fascinating. .. . 
It is as far from ‘Main Street’ as the 
Bois de Boulogne.” 

Fourth Printing. $2.00 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK 
By COSMO HAMILTON 

The New York World says: “We like 
‘The Rustle of Silk’ immensely and 
without reservation. . . . It marks for 
Mr. Hamilton the peak of his accom- 
plishment as a writer of romance.” 

Fifth Printing. $1.90 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 











‘THE ‘VANITY FAIR’ OF NEW YORK OF TODAY” 


“One of the 
few stories of 
fashionable 
American so- 
ciety by 
writer w Ae 
personally 
knows muc 
about it.” 
—Philadelphia 
North American 
“Admirably 
balanced sto- 
ry telling.” 
—N. Y. World 
$2.00 everywhere 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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How to Play 


MAH JONG 


By ean Bray 


Sudden and striking popularity has come 
to this age-old Chinese Game of a Hundred 
Intelligences. You must know it—and here 
is a complete and simple explanation of 
the whole method of play, profusely illus- 
trated to make every detail clear. Just 
the book you are looking for. 


At All Booksellers $1.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 
































Sherwood Anderson’s “Babbitt” 


Notes on Two Novels and a Book of Essays 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


N Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s Many 
I Marriages (Huebsch), we have a sort 

of counterpart of Mr. Lewis’s Babbitt— 
the awakening of a middle western busi- 
ness man to the emptiness of his life. 
But the treatment is so completely dif- 
ferent that the theme is scarcely recog- 
nizable as the same. For, whereas in 
Babbitt you have the hero presented 
almost entirely in his contacts with 
material things—his motor-car, his razor- 
blades and his office—in Many Marriages 
you have the American business man 
shorn almost completely of his business 
and with his malaise brought home at 
once to a sexual maladjustment. 

Yet I feel that in this case, for once, 
Mr. Anderson has been a little too care- 
less about environment: a Ford car or a 
safety razor here and there might have 
brought his story into truer perspective. 
As Mr. Anderson tends to submerge him- 
self more and more in the consciousness 
of his chief characters, not only the in- 
animate world which surrounds them but 
also the other personalities which impinge 
upon them tend to become more and 
more phantasmal and have now nearly 
evaporated altogether. This seems to be 
one of the chief difficulties of the sub- 
jective method—to keep your chief 
character in a credible world. The real 
values of life must be allowed for; the 
other characters must be felt as some- 
thing more than ideas in a central! con- 
sciousness; they must be felt as centers 
of consciousness in themselves. 

And it is partly in failing to keep his 
grasp on reality that Mr. Anderson allows 
his story to go to pieces. After an attrac- 
tive beginning, the novel becomes more 
and more like a sentimental day-dream of 
the hero and less and less like a narrative 
of actual happenings. John Webster, a 
small-town manufacturer, has fallen in 
love with his secretary; he must break 
the news to his wife and at the same time 
justify himself to his daughter. So he 


| sets a rather naively romantic stage with 


some candles and a statue of the Virgin, 
and, appearing before his family, nude, 
speaks out the smothered secrets of his 
heart. The wife collapses and commits 
suicide; the daughter is immediately won 
to his side. At the door, he is stopped by 
the old servant who tells him that she, 
too, is on his side, that she has always 
disliked the wife, that she has only stayed 
on his account. Having knocked them 
all cold, he departs, with his strong 
silent woman—a woman so excessively 
silent that she almost literally never 
speaks a word. But then no more does 
the wife or the daughter. They are the 
wraiths of John Webster’s brain. He 
never really knows or touches any of 
them; they are like the obedient fancies 
of childhood. 

Perhaps it is writing in the novel form 
which has undone Mr. Anderson. His 
success in the short story has been bril- 
liant. Let anyone compare the poignancy 
of The Other Woman, in which a similar 
theme is attempted, with the flaccidity 
and diffuseness of Many Marriages. 

Jacob’s Room, by Virginia Woolf (Har- 
court), is another promising novel spoiled 
by sentimentality. It has some excellent 
writing—especially at the beginning— 
and presents technical novelties of some 
interest; but I feel that these iatter are 
seen to ‘much greater advantage in Mrs. 
Woolf’s short stories; her machinery for 


rendering complicated impressions proves 
rather clumsy as a vehicle for a long 
narrative. 

In any case, what I chiefly object to is 
her uncompromising sentimentalization 
of her hero. ‘Women seem unfortunately 
almost always to do this when they under- 
take to write about young men. Chester- 
ton has said that Jane Austen was the 
only woman novelist who has ever been 
able to write calmly about men and I be- 
lieve on the whole he was right. Even 
when they give you the facts, as Mrs. 
Woolf, no doubt, in this case does, they 
invest them with a perfumed atmosphere 
of humidity which immediately arouses 
suspicion. This is what I felt about Miss 
Cather’s One of Ours, and Mrs. Woolf’s 
seems just such another case. Like 
Claude Wheeler, Jacob Flanders is a 
virile but wistfully appealing young man. 
Like Claude Wheeler, he is killed in 
the war and is evidently intended to have 
wide national implications. Jacob Flan- 
ders is, I suppose, meant to represent 
England, as Claude Wheeler was the 
United States. But, like Claude Wheeler, 
he is so petted and bewept by the rather 
amorous tenderness of his creator that 
the intrinsic value and interest of the 
character is obscured as by a haze of 
tears. 

I suppose men are just as bad about 
women. I have heard women say that 
none of the heroines of male fiction are 
right. But men’s pictures of women are 
likely to be flattering; they swell their 
stature with romanticized masculine 
qualities. Whereas women’s portraits of 
men I denounce as libelous—mere water- 
colors of a noble sex. 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC’S new vol- 

ume of essays, On (Doran), is, of 
course, full of good things: terse wit, 
diverting conceits, magic names from the 
Middle Ages, a nice appreciation of non- 
sense and a moving appreciation of 
poetry. Yet in the end Mr. Belloc dis- 
gusts me a little. I get tired of hearing 
him urge his claims. I get tired of hear- 
ing him tell me that he isa Catholic, that 
he is a humanist, a Gentile, a gentleman, 
that he has inside information about his- 
tory, that he is an honest and honorable 
man. He never seems to reach a point 
where he enjoys a disinterested play of 
the intelligence apart from the satisfac- 
tion of insisting upon his own advantages 
and gifts; the desire to enjoy this satis- 
faction seems to obtrude itself even be- 
tween the lines of his historical and 
economic works, which he has made a spe- 
cial effort to keep impersonal. 

In the course of the years Mr. Belloc 
has convinced me of the facts which pre- 
occupy him—that he is not a swindler, 
that he is not a Protestant, that he is 
not a teetotaller, an ignoramus or a Jew; 
but I can’t help wondering, what then? 
The ideas which he so querulously ad- 
vances seem to be inspired by a desire to 
justify these prejudices. I can never quite 
take them seriously as thought. What 
survives as an irreducible minimum is a 
handful of rather remarkable poems. 
There are even in this last book of essays 
fine passages and lines of poetry which, 
though he does not acknowledge them as 
his own, I suspect him of having written. 
They do much to redeem his snappish 
complaints and his bumptious and in- 
cessant snobbery 








Women 
Love 


By D. H. Lawrence 
Formerly $15, now $2.50 
Casanova’s Homecoming 
By Arthur Schnitzler 
Formerly $10, now $2.50 
A Young Girl’s Diary 
With a Preface by Sigmund Freud $5.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 

5 W. 50th St., New York 























Until this book was compiled 
nothing like it existed. 


ADVENTURING IN NEW YORK 
A “‘Super-Guide Book” for New Yorkers 
and Visitors 


By J. George Frederick 


A unique book of a thousand and one 
nights and days in New York, with ten 
etchings, appreciative descriptions of adven- 
tures and haunts which ordinary guide 
books overlook; odd cafes of many national- 
ities, old book shops, east side byways, 
and a remarkable collection of practical 
information of how to enjoy Gotham. 


Fits Every Pocket — Suits Every Purse 
Paper, 50c Cloth, $1.00 
NICHOLAS L. BROWN 

15 West 37th St. New York 











The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 











The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2:15 o’clock 
Evenings at 8:15 o'clock 




















[——— SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD == 
“Under Southern Skies”’ 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE soth AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 














—————— YOULL LOVE IT. —— 








CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 








Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA | 





Erno Rapee, Conductor 








Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
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LITTLE THEATRE 
44th St. West of B’way 

Evs. 8:30, Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:30 


F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest 
present 


Polly Preferred 


with GENEVIEVE TOBIN 





Brock Pemberton presents 
The London and Paris Success 
“THE LOVE HABIT” 

A Farce by Louis Verneuil 
Adapted by Gladys Unger 
Bijou Theatre, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 





The Adding | PEER 
Machine GYNT 
GARRICK SHUBERT 
65 W. 35 St. 44 W. of B’way 


Mats. Thur. & Sat. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














CLUB 
ROYAL 


Nine East 52nd Street 


A Restaurant of Distinction. 
Music by Edward Davis 
and his orchestra. 
Dinner Supper 
except Sundays 


A. Borgo - Management 






















The Smart New Yorker’’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


Paris in New York 
Supper - 10:30 
Nightly except Sunday 


EMIL COLEMAN 


and his orchestra. 








SPRING 2346 end 
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pa A Q STREETO 
FORMERLY THe “vue “AoRre ° 


TEA DINNER - IOANCING 
WITH THE VENCTIAN QUARTE 


OPEN FOUR TO ONE DO 
ONG BLOCK FROM THE SEVENTH AVE. niewar © . 


THE MISSES KEMPER, 
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“The Rendezvous of 











| The 


CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
All Social Functions 


(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fitsroy 1190 


























The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HERE are those who see a dark plot 

’ against the Actors Equity Associa- 

tion in Augustus Thomas’s Ameri- 
can National Theatre. Thomas is the 
Will Hays of the Producing Managers’ 
Association. The managers are ready to 
stand the costs of the venture. Since the 
actors’ trade union, through the Equity 
Players, have entered the uplift producing 
field this season, its friends maintain that 
the producers are doing the same thing 
in order to curry public favor for the 
battle over the closed shop which is 
bound to result when the present contract 
between stage-capital and _ stage-labor 
runs out in 1924. Less interested spec- 
tators believe that, at the worst, Thomas 
is merely caught at a job of spring 
housecleaning. 

The American National Theatre would 
amount to very little if it meant no more 
than the appearance of Marjorie Ram- 
beau in an efficient production of As You 
Like It. The fact that it happens to be 
financed by the employers’ association, 
which includes Arthur Hopkins, instead 
of by Arthur Hopkins, hardly turns it 
into an art theatre expressive of the 
American people. But Thomas’ scheme 
goes further than that. As You Like It 
will not be content with a long run on 
Broadway and a tour of as many of the 
larger cities as still have audiences left 
for Shakespeare. Thomas purposes rout- 
ing As You Like It into every town with 
anything left that looks like a stage. 
This Shakespearean production will visit 
cities whose public has turned, disillu- 
sioned, from the theatres, and whose play- 
houses look to Hollywood instead of 
Broadway for sustenance.This As You Like 
Tt is intended to do something to win back 
The Road—that vast and fallen empire of 
Charles Frohman and Klaw & Erlanger. 


Uplifting the Little Theatres 


NE aspect of this production of As 
You Like It goes outside the commer- 
cial calculations of the managers and 
points to the larger and more hopeful pur- 
poses of the American National Theatre. 
Thomas is a dab at diction; if he could 
manage it, he would probably put a 
department on What the Well-Dressed 
Man Will Say into every theatre program. 
This As You Like It is to be well-spoken, 
and it is to be exhibited to the yokelry of 
Oklahomer, Bahston, and Mizzoura. It 
is also to be shown to the amateur actors 
of those places. More than that, the 
“little theatres” are to be asked to send 
their stage directors to New York to 
hear good English on the stage, and then 
they are to be given permission to produce 
at home each year at least one Broadway 
success which their directors have in- 
spected. The playwriting and producing 
courses of the universities are to be linked 
up with the general scheme by scholarships 
for local actors, writers, and directors. 
There is promise in this plan. So much 
promise, in fact, that already one or two 
of the foundations, which ordinarily 
ignore the theatre as an instrument of art 
and education, are offering codperation. 
Thomas’s ultimate success will depend to 
some extent on his discovery that many 
of the little theatres can teach more to 
Broadway than Broadway can teach to 
them, and that men under fifty may have 
something to contribute to the wisdom of 
the board of directors which manages the 
American National Theatre. 


Deems Taylor—Melo-Monopolist 


OR a number of seasons “the cleverest 

man in town” kicked about New 
York intermittently looking for something 
better than oleomargerine for his bread. 
But, since his cleverness ran to music, 
carpentry, and tea table wit, even the 
margerine had to be spread pretty thin. 
Suddenly now—such things always hap- 
pen this way—Deems Taylor finds him- 
self the justly popular musical critic of 
the New York World, a composer for 
the Philharmonic and the New York 
Symphony Orchestras, and a monopolist 
of the incidental music in Broadway 
productions. Taylor began his theatrical 
activities two season ago with A Man 
About Town, Austin Strong’s pantomime, 
which went from the Comedy Club to the 
Ritz Theatre to join Mary Stuart. Then 
he arranged and wrote music for Liliom, 
and got together the incidental noise 
which accompanied the recital of the 
motion picture scenario in Dulcy. This 
year Taylor has written old English 
songs for Will Shakespeare, incidental 
music for the Theatre Guild’s production 
of The Adding Machine, and a musical 
setting for Alan Seeger’s J Have a Rendez- 
vous with Death in Humoresque. But 
perhaps his master-stroke in this curious 
field of effort was writing the original 
compositions of the hero in the failure 
Rita Coventry. The work of young musical 
geniuses heard on the stage is generally 
on a level with the painting done by our 
leading stars. In Rita Coventry, however, 
the gifted young piano tuner sat down and 
played a few little things of his own which 
lived up to what the ecstatic prima 
donnasaid of them beforeshe married him. 

Every little while the glory and passion 
of Italy and the Renaissance sweep into 
our theatre and overwhelm our everyday 
dramas and everyday audiences. The 
Jest, Monna Vanna, and The Love of the 
Three Kings leap from the past to set the 
stage for the new opera Mona Lisa, the 
popular sensation of the Metropolitan’s 
season, and Mercedes de Acosta’s Sandro 
Botticelli, in which Eva Le Gallienne and 
Basil Sydney appear at the Provincetown 
Theatre. Sandro Botticelli is kin to 
Monna Vanna in one respect. It uses the 
same device of sending a_ beautiful 
woman to a man’s apartment clad only 
in a cloak. In the present case, however, 
the woman is Simonetta, noted for her 
coldness as well as her beauty, the man 
is the famous painter of Florence, and 
the outcome—much to the lady’s cha- 
grin—is nothing more than the painting 
of The Birth of Venus, which now hangs 
in the Uffizi gallery. Miss de Acosta has 
imagined this story as the prelude to the 
funeral of Simonetta which Maurice 
Hewlett pictured in his Quattrocentisteria, 
and which Ben Ali Haggin has reproduced 
in living pictures for the vaudeville 
houses. 

April Productions 


MONG the new productions of April 

are the long-awaited arrival of 
Mrs. Fiske in The Dice of the Gods, a 
play on dope by Lillian Barrett which 
H. H. Frazee is mounting; The Enchanted 
Cottage, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s one 
fantastic play, a drama of love’s trans- 
forming power, in which William A. 
Brady present Katharine Cornell and 
Gilbert Emery; and So/d, Porter Emerson 
Browne’s drama for Carlotta Monterey. 











pee Sm H. Harris Attractionsaoo 


FULTON THEATRE, w. 46th st. 


Evenings, 8:10. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 


MARGARET 
LAWRENCE 


in The Sweetest Love Story Ever Told! 


**SECRETS”’ 


Staged by Sam Forrest 
MUSIC BOX THEA., w. 4sth St. 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 

Irving Berlin’s New 


“MUSIC BOX 
REVUE of 1923” 


Staged by Hassard Short 
WITH A GREAT CAST 








MAXINE ELLIOTTS, *%Stia%.." 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
New York’s Greatest Triumph 
J a EAGELS 
n **RAIN’’ 


from W. pain Maugham" s story 
iss Thompson” 


AMBASSADOR 


49th W. of Broadway 
Evs. 8.25 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


TESSA KOSTA 
In the Season's Musical Gem 


CAROLINE 


scanners, 
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PLAYHOUSE S22" 


Wm. A. Brady’s Musical Hit 
Takes first prize among musical 
plays. —Stephen Rathbun, Sun 


Up SHE GOES 

















THE SELWYNS PRESENT 


A PLAY OF THE PEOPLE 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


“The FOOL” 


Channing Pollock’s Powerful 
American Drama 


DIRECTED BY FRANK REICHER 
TIMES SQ. Now Prayinc 
THEATRE venings at 8.30 


ats. Tues. 
West42ndSt., Thurs. and Sat. 


The Selwyns in association 
with Adolph Klauber present 


Jane Cowl as Juliet 
Henry Miller Theatre 
124 West 43rd 


Nights 8.30. Matinees, Thursday and 
Saturday 2.30 


























MSTOCK= MORRIS G EST present 
oscOW 


H Mo 
pt yA SOURIS” ee 
Cenruay ROOF THEA.6204< CENT. DK. Ww 
COL, B00 EVS.8: 50. MATS. “TUE. z 2S RT 





THE NEW WINTER GARDEN 


B’way & 50th—(ENTIRELY REBUILT) 
THE 


DANCING GIRL 


A New Musical Play 
MAT’S - TUES, THURS, SAT, 2.15 - EVES 8.15 











SSSSSS= 
Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


po : BOOTH — web a “i 
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lemino 


London Clothes 
for en 


Custom Tailored 
to Measure 


"5 


SHinest imported fabrics 
from the British Isles 
Exiensive Selections of 
Ready to wear (lothes 
London Style 


10 East 44th Street 
Hrear Fifth Ave. 











CORRECT 
CLOTHES 


FOR 
DAY, EVENING 


AND 


SPORT WEAR 


GOLF - RIDING 
THE HUNT - POLO 


Ladies’ Riding Coats 
Breeches and Sport Coats 


STADLER. & STADLER. 


MEN'S TAILORS 
785 FIFTH AVENUE, S9TH ST., NEW YORK 































COUNTRY 


SUITS WITH PLAIN OR 
NORFOLK JACKETS, 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 


FUINCHILIEY 


5SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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TAPPEN & 
PIERSON 


Produce the characteristic 
clothes of a gentleman 
542-544 Fifth Avenue 

Corner 45th Street New York 


seer 














lame ielidleng bo 
Gentlemen's Jailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


522 tifth venue at 44 btreel 
Deww'Yorrh 














Mec Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 


Shirts, Collars and 
Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at the 
lowest prices consist- 
ent with quality. 
Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 


Established 
1855 


Registered ' 
Trade Mark 























EGYPTIAN 
CIGARETTE CASE 
$10.00 
Gold design on Moire Silk—in 
Jade— Black— Egyptian Henna— 
Red—Blue—Orchid. 
LADY NIC “TUTS” 
Cigarettes rolled in Black or Tan 
papers with Egyptian motifs. 
Tips in colors to match cases. 


Box of ten $1.00. Postage Prepaid 


Lady Nic, Inc. 


7 East 54th St., New York City 


SAC ACAWABASASAGAB AD AGAOAOAGAG) 
< as SD 





a Sal Oa So 




















MMgPrIPES 


Their quality cannot be questioned 


UE to the painstaking care 
used in the selection of raw 
materials and in manufacture, the 
production of MM Pipes is, and 
always will be, limited. 


The pipe 

mee en Natural and Bruyére finish, $7 and $8 
Send for folder illustrating the various shapes 

Made in 

England 


MM Importing Co. 
6 East 45 St., New York 


Agents for BRIGG (London) Canes, Umbrellas, Crops, &c. 





The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function in 
life is to keep en rapport with 
the best and smartest of the 
myriad things that people buy, 
wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you the 
services of its competent shop- 
pers, but it gives you the benefit 
of its discrimination. If you're 
not sure that the thing you want 
is right or in good taste, we'll 
tell you. And if you want it, 
we'll buy it for you without 
charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 


19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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NEW YORK to ’FRISCO! 


This is an actual photograph of 
the shoes worn by a student of 
Lafayette College on a hike from 
New York to San Francisco. 


Such durability, combined with 
quality of leather and proper style, 
is responsible for the popularity 
of our best British Footwear. 


This modelin genuine Scotch Grain 
$14.00 
Catalog sent on request 
WHALLEY-FORD, LTD. 


LONDON 
7 EAST 44th ST. NEW YORK CITY 














Established in 1839 
ond 
Bon Voyage Box 


On Sailing Day 


The pleasures of an ocean trip, im- 
promptu teas, and delightful care- 
free hours on deck are made more 
keenly enjoyable by the most ac- 
ceptable parting gift—one of Dean’s 
Bon Voyage Boxes filled with ex- 
quisite dainties, Dean’s Cakes and 
Candies, packed to preserve fresh- 


ness: $2.50 to $40.00. 
628 Fifth Ave., New York 





Price List 
on Request 
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SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
for Men 


Tweed Golf Caps 
Wool Golf Stockings 
Four-piece Golf Suits 

White Flannels 
Brushed Wool Sweaters 


A ieGooliing 272008, 


| sas Fifth Avenue 211So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 
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SPORTOCASINS 


are pe merely ‘‘as comfortable as moccasins.'’ They are moccasins—coupled with 


perfect fit, a real arch support and metropolitan good-looks. 


the advantages of the new crepe sole. 
a mere shoemaker's novelty 


“‘Comfortably Smart’’ 


Washer Bros. 
—_— & Koch Co. 


Brooks Brothers New York 


—— bie & Fitch 


A. a Geuting Co. 
ohn Wanamaker 
hayer McNeil 
oseph Horne Co. 
aufman’s Depart- 


ew York 
Philadelphia H. 
Philadelphia 


ston 
Pittsburgh 


y 
Maurice Rothschild 
The Schmelzer Co. 
Woolf Brothers Co. 
Swope Shoe Co. 


And, of course, all 


Built by a golfer for golfers, they are not 


Fort Worth 
Toledo 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


ment Store Pittsburgh Leacock Sporting Goods Co. St. Louis 
Mansure & Pretty- Boyd Richardson Co St. Louis 

man Washington . L..Hudson Co. Detroit 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. Columbus He2$:nrich’s Saginaw 
H. & S. Pogue Co. Cincinnati Van Deventer Shoe Co. Buffalo 


Brendamour Sporting 

oods Co. Cincinnati 
Fred T. Huggins Pasadena 
H. Halverson Co, Oklahoma City 


Wm. Eastwood Sons Co. Buffalo 
Sibley, Lindsey & Curr Co. 

Chapin Owen Co. 

B. H. Dyas Corp. Los Angeles 


Rochester 
Rochester 





And other merchants of distinction throughout the country. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


“From Tepee to Tee’’tells why you'll play 
better golf in Sportocasins—send for it. 


tHE SPORTOCASIN co. 


TRADE MARK 


AUBURN, 


MAINE 






































HUMPHREYS & CROOK 
Ltd. 
3 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


Next to 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





PLUS FOUR (s) 





The Plus od House 
or 
The Plus Four Goods 


which 
Plus Four Men 
Require 


SUITS 
Woollies Ties Stockings 























TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GARTER 














grip, the “E.Z. 2-Grip” 





Made in adjustable styles also, if you 
want them. But first try the regular 
E.Z. 25c to $1 everywhere, in single- 


and Sport 


Garters. Made solely by Tue Tuos. 
P. Taytor Co., BripGeport, Conn. 
Originators of the Wide- 


Web Idea. 


No Pressure 
on Veins 


‘Tue conprrion of your feet depends largely 
on their blood supply. 
veins and muscles with narrow or tightly 
adjusted garters. The original E. Z. Garters, 
which need no adjustments, help to keep feet 
fit for walking and athletics. 


Don’t constrict leg 





“E. Z.”” WIDE 
SUSPENDERS 


Wide for comfort. $1 at 
dealers, or sent postpaid 

















2) yprABLE sm I’m Thru! 
Why Don’t You Geta 


/ Slotted Throat 
Tennis Racket and Stop Breaking 
them? This Superior Patented 
Feature Makes LEE Rackets More 
DURABLE, STRONG and SPEEDY 











Send for our attractive Tennis Booklet 
that explains the s/ot and why it will im- 
prove your game! Shows our 15 popular 
models including the world famous 


*“DREADNOUGHT DRIVER” 
Play a Winning Season! 
HARRY C. LEE & CO. 


10 Warren St. New York City 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 
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The Seal of Safety 


Would a Really Safe 


Investment Interest You? 


IF you are interested in a really safe 
investment—one which will safe- 
guard your funds against loss—which 
will be paid promptly and in full both 
as to interest and principal—and 
which will at the same time provide 
an attractive interest rate, you should 
investigate the STRAUS PLAN. 


For 41 years the bonds safeguarded 
under the STRAUS PLAN have 
maintained an unbroken record of 
safety. 


For 41 years S. W. Straus & Co. 
have specialized exclusively in these 
safe bonds, and no investor has lost 
a dollar on any security purchased 
from this House. 


Straus bonds offer you safety, prompt 
payment of principal and interest 
whendue, andthe bestinterest return 
consistent with safety. Call, write or 
’phone for information regarding 
these safe securities and ask for 


BOOKLET E-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCOR PORATED 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. | 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New York CuIcaco 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Straus BuILDING 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 





























VANITY FAIR 


The Investment Board 
Vanity Fair’s Survey of the Investment Field 


Vanity Fair’s Financial Editor will gladly answer all questions 
from readers concerning securities, bonds, insurance and kindred 
financial topics. There is no charge for this service. 


Beginning with the present issue, this department will contain q 


MID-TOWN FINANCIAL SECTION. 


New Yorkers whose 


business is up-town or visitors to the city will find there the addresses 
of houses or branch houses offering the same facilities and services 
as can be obtained in the down-town financial district. 


At the end of the editorial article below you will find a list of booklets 
on current investment topics, published by well-known financial 
houses. Any of these booklets can be obtained free on request, either 
to Vanity Fair or to the houses issuing them. 
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Profits and Public Utilities 


By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


company may struggle along for a 

time without showing that margin 
between gross receipts and expenses which 
is termed net income. It cannot long 
endure, however, unless this margin is 
large enough to cover interest charges on 
any bonded debt or to provide something 
in the way of a return on the capital 
invested. Profits, in other words, are the 
final test of the survival value of a 
particular company or industry and 
furnish the criterion of the investment 
worth of its securities. 

For this reason an analysis of business 
profits during 1922 and the three preced- 
ing years, which recently was prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
is of particular interest, as shedding light 
on the trend of business during the past 
four years. The bank has compiled data 
regarding the net profits available for 
dividends to stockholders after meeting 
all charges for interest and taxes. The 
data relate to 129 of the country’s leading 
enterprises and have been tabulated to 
show both the total figures for each year 
and the separate returns for ten different 
classes of enterprise. The results are 
distinctly significant. 

Profits during 1922 were, it is disclosed, 
materially better than those of 1921. 
Each of the ten groups of companies 
shows this result. Taken together, the 
129 companies earned $395,000,000 dur- 
ing last year as compared with $136,000,- 
ooo in the preceding year. The gain is 
impressive and speaks volumes both for 
the improvement in general business and 
for the severity of the depression which 
existed during the greater part of 1921. 
In addition, it is worth remembering 
that profit making ability became fre- 
quent only toward the close of 1922 and 
that it since has become general. As 
things now stand, 1923 should achieve 
fully as great an improvement in earnings 
over 1922 as that year showed over 1921. 

Turning back for a moment more to 
the past, it is interesting and useful 
to see how the different kinds of com- 
panies fared during the depression which 
started when commodity prices began 
to fall in the spring of 1920. Taking 
profits in 1919 as the basis of comparison, 
the showing is most diverse. Thus the 
earnings of companies dealing in foods 
and food products actually increased 
during 1920, as did those of the tobacco, 
steel and equipment companies. On the 
other hand, “stores”, which includes 
mail order houses; automobile and 
accessory companies; and those concerned 
with leather, textiles and clothing, 
suffered severely. Companies dealing 
directly with the consumer, and which 
were confronted with the problem of 


Pesmpans are the life of business. A 


disposing of large and expensive inven- 
tories of goods, felt the effects of deflation 
first. Nevertheless, the 129 companies in 
question earned 94 per cent as much 
during 1920 as in the preceding “big” 
year. 

By 1921, however, the profits of 
“stores” had disappeared entirely. The 
same was true in the case of the com- 
panies dependent on the sales of auto- 
mobiles. A number of miscellaneous 
companies suffered a similar fate and the 
metal working and food industries were 
very severely hit. Profits for the entire 
129 companies in 1921 were only 28 per 
cent of those in 1919. How marked the 
recovery was during last year may be 
seen from the fact that these companies 
earned 83 per cent of what they achieved 
in 1919. The chief gainers were, inciden- 
tally, those concerns which had suffered 
most severely in 1920. Industries dealing 
directly with the consumer were both 
quick to suffer on the decline and quick 
to recover when the revival came. 

The most remarkable showing of all the 
groups included in the tabulation is that 
of the public utility companies. Not only 
were these companies able to weather 
the storm of depression; they actually 
made good headway through it. During 
each of the last three years the net profits 
of the 24 utility companies included in 
the bank’s analysis showed a substantial 
gain over the total for the preceding year. 
In 1919 these companies earned $60,000,- 
ooo for their stock holders; in 1920 the 
figure was $68,000,000; in 1921 it had 
grown to $72,000,000; and in 1922 it was 
no less than $97,000,000. Expressed in 
terms of 1919 as 100, earnings in 1920 
were 113, in 1921 they were 119, and in 
1922 they were 162. To come through 
such an unusually severe depression with 
so impressive a record is indeed a fine 
achievement, and one hardly approached 
by any of the other nine groups of com- 
panies included in this particular study 
of profits. 


TuatT the public utility companies 
were able to defy depression in this 
extraordinary manner is no freak of 
fortune. Their ability to maintain profits 
in years unfavorable for general business 
is due to the nature of their business, 
which endows them with peculiar advan- 
tages. Their ability consistently to 
increase their earnings arises partly fiom 
improvements in the arts on which their 
operation is based and partly from the 
steady growth of the country, which 
goes on even in times of depression. 

To begin with, the utilities are engaged 
in a highly essential business. The 
supplying of electric light and power, and 

(Continued on page 108) 
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DIVERSIFICATION 
- a Strong Safeguard 





IVERSIFICATION 

is one of the most 
desirable of investment 
safeguards—the one that 
adds stability by the law 
of averages. 


We recommend Bonds, 
Notes and Preferred 
Stock of 


Standard Gas and 
ElectricCompany 


The operated utilities of 
this company serve 625 
cities and towns with 
2,367,000 population in 
16 states. 


Write now for our new 
booklet describing how 
these investments may be 
made on the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan. 


Ask for Circular DF 151 
H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


208 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 











All The World 
Extends A Welcoming Hand To 





American 
BANKERS 
Association 


-TRAVEL MONEY 


ABA Cheques 


Ask for A:B:A Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association 
for these cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 















































Statistical 
Book 











A 288-page book contain- 
ing valuable statistics 
and information in con- 
densed form on issues 
listed on the leading ex- 
changes in the United 
States and Canada. 


It contains high and low 
prices, earnings, divi- 
dends, capitalizations, 
properties, ticker abbre- 
viations, and other im- 
portant data. 


Ask for V. F. 675 


Free on request 








ESTABLISHED 190] 


HARVEVYAWILLISE&(. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.¥. 
32 Broadway - New York | 
Phone Broad 5360 


Uptown Philadelphia Newark 
1447E.86% St. 20S0.15St. 169 Market St | 


Direct Private Wires 
































<q) LGHT, Summery. Tan 
ina| Calfskin in a new over 
i lay pattern. Lithesome 
fs and graceful yet under 
laid with sterling qualities of 
sturdiness and stamina ~~ 


The Shoes or a Catalog by Mail 


¢, John Ward 


ri.en’s Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 


New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 


1401-03 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo Times square just belo the 


downtown Manhattan Heck A delphia 
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Will Be Sent Without Cost 
P\ , This Booklet “How to 

: Select Safe Bonds” has 

been prepared from the 
long and successful ex- 
perience of Geo. M. 
Forman & Co. Every 
investor should know 
the facts it gives about 
getting a 
higher yield 
with positive 
safety. 













EIGHT WAYS 
to Test the Safety of 


Every Investment 


1 Js Your Investment Protected By 
Property of Permanent Value? 
“How to Select Safe Bends” tells 
why investments should be pro- 
tected by property having a per- 
manent value well in excess of the 
amount of the entire loan. 


2 Does Your Claim Command Pay- 
ment Before Other Obligations? 
“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells 
what securities come before all 
others in obligation to pay 
promptly and fully. 


3 Has the Property a Sufficient Earn- 
ing Power? “How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells why a safe property 
must have an annual earning 
power of at least two and a half 
times the total annual interest on 
the loan. 


4 Is The Property Adequately Pro- 
tected By Insurance? Animportant 
consideration, as fire often wipes 
out overnight a valuable property. 

5 Is It Properly Managed? “How to 
Select Safe Bonds” tells why proper 
management is essential to insure 
prompt payment of interest and 
principal upon maturity. 


6 Js The Title Clear? “How to Select 
Safe Bonds” tells a sure way of 
insuring against loss through 
faulty title. 


7 What Is The Moral Character Of 
The Borrower? As important as 
proper management—explained in 
this interesting booklet. 


§ Who Offers The Securities You 
Buy? “How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells why even the experienced 
investor must depend for safety 
entirely upon the reputation and 
length of service of the Banking. 
House offering the investment. 
It tells of the conservative policy 
of painstaking investigation and 
selection which has made it pos- 
sible for George M. Forman & 
Company to sell bonds for 38 
years without loss to a customer, 
large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 

Let *‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show you 
definitely how vou can enjoy, with 
absolute safety, a larger income from your 
investment. Mail this request blank for 
your copy of this interesting booklet. No 
obligation. 

George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 235, 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
“*38 Years Without Loss To a Customer” 


George M. Forman & Company, 

Dept. 235, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your booklet, “How to Select Safe 
Bonds.” No solicitor is to call upon me 


Name 





Address 








City State ea 
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an interest rate 
can I get safely? 


How large 


HAT is a question which investors are con- 

stantly asking, balancing their natural 
desire for a good return against the instinct to 
“play safe.” You will discover, if you will in- 
vestigate real estate first mortgage bonds, 
that safety and a liberal yield are ideally com- 
bined in these securities, which have solved 
the investment problem for thousands of 
people all over the country. 


Southern Bonds Pay Up to 7% 


The prevailing rate of interest on first mortgage 
security is approximately 1% higher in Southern 
cities than in the North and East. Many issues 
of Miller First Mortgage Bonds are secured by 
income-earning structures in Southern cities, 
and pay up to 7% interest. Our Southern 
bonds are protected by the same safeguards as 
are our issues elsewhere, and have never caused 
a dollar’s loss to any investor. 


“STRONG BOX INVESTMENTS” 


is the title of 


scribes real estate first mortgage 


bonds in an 


ner, tracing their history and an- 


alyzing their 


$100 Bonds 


a booklet which de- 
authoritative man- 
characteristics. The attached coupon. 


$500 Bonds 


1905 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


$1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly—Yield: up to 7% 


G.L.MILLER & CG. 


booklet consists of articles re- 
printed from Scribner's Maga- 
zine by permission. A copy 
will be sent upon receipt of the 


In the Heart of the Mid-Town Financial Section — One Block from Grand Central Station 


PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, MEMPHIS, KNOXVILLE 


“‘First—The Investor’s Welfare”’ 





TO SAVE TIME MAIL THIS COUPON 








G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
1905 Carbide and Carbon Building, 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the booklet “Strongbox Investments,” and 
illustrated circular describing one of your first mortgage bond issues 


paying 7%. 


NAME 





ADDRESS ——— 


CITY AND STATE — 


30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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INTERIOR OF AN UPTOWN BANKING HOUSE 
Showing the elaborate and spacious scale on which some of the mid-town 


financial institutions are modelling their offices. 


This particular building is 


in 5th Avenue, not far from 42nd Street 


Uptown Wall Street 


By RICHARD SPILLANE 


| ““E*VERYTHING is moving uptown 





! 


except Wall Street,” an authority on 
metropolitan traffic announced in a 
recent report. 

Pshaw! Wall Street is moving uptown, 
has been doing so for twenty years or 
more, and some well informed persons 
declare that more financial business orig- 
inates in uptown Wall Street today than 
in the main establishments downtown. 

Today, in the borough of Manhattan 
alone, the stock and cotton exchange 
houses have more than one hundred and 
twenty branch offices, and, in the whole 
metropolitan district, perhaps two hun- 
dred. There is a genuine elegance and 
fine taste exhibited in the appointments 
of some of these branches. 

Some persons trace the beginning of 
Wall Street uptown to the period in the 
late nineties and the early days of the 
present century, when a great influx of 
middle westerners synchronized with 
mergers of big industrial properties such 
as United States Steel, and there devel- 
oped one of the most remarkable bull 
markets in the history of America. 

It was at the clubs and the hotels that 
these men congregated and conferred. 
It was natural that Wall Street should 
reach out for business where there was 
promise of so much of it, so, in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and various other great cara- 
vansaries the most enterprising of brok- 
erage houses opened branches. About the 
same time the great change began that 
marked the transfer of the cotton, woolen 
and other industries from the territory 
between Chambers and Canal Streets to 
the section between Fourteenth and 
Thirty-fourth. Other lines of business 
followed the drift uptown until now we 
have a downtown and uptown financially, 
industrially and commercially distinct. 

It is the boast of the great stock ex- 
change wire houses that the customer in 
a branch house uptown, the customer 
in Boston, Chicago or even in Havana 
gets as rapid service as the man in a broker- 
age office in Wall Street or Broad Street. 
Modern refinements of communication, 
the telephone, the telegraph and the sys- 
tem under which market news and orders 
are handled bring them all within a few 
hundred feet of the stock exchange. 

From the standpoint of service, equip- 
ment and ability to minister to all needs 
of the most fastidious and exacting of 
customers, the offices in uptown Wall 
Street are fully the equals of their coun- 
terparts in lower Manhattan. Only in one 


respect, apparently, do they differ. Most 
of the accounting is performed at the main 
offices. The uptown offices are furnished 
with large quotation boards for stocks, 
bonds, cotton, grain, coffee and sugar, with 
the periodical quotations for call money, 
foreign exchanges and bar silver carefully 
posted. News tickers and private wires 
keep the clients well supplied with finan- 
cial news gathered from all quarters of the 
world. 


Aes element that attracts the uptown 
client, whether he is an operator 
trading in thousands of shares of stocks or 
thousands of bales of cotton, or a conser- 
vative business man who drops in “to see 
how the market is going,” is the atmos- 
phere of privacy and seclusion. Most of 
these branches in the “Wall Street of the 
Forties” have their private offices 
equipped with tickers, supplied with gos- 
sip on clips, order pads, stationery, or 
anything the client may require. It is 
possible to attend to all one’s market oper- 
ations without being inconvenienced by a 
trip downtown, whether by subway or 
limousine. 

Some of the biggest operators in Wall 
Street have conducted their market oper- 
ations away from Wall Street proper. 
John W. Gates, John A. Drake, B. S. 
Castles, James B. Duke and many others 
have found the uptown surroundings 
more agreeable than the downtown ones. 
These cases, however, are extreme. 
more impressive fact is that there are a 
great number of men of substance drawn 
to New York regularly from all parts of 
the Republic. They come by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. Where they 
have in their hotel the market fluctuations 
and the market news of the world spread 
before them, what more natural than 
that they should avail themselves of the 
opportunity? 

As with stock and cotton exchange 
houses, so with the banks and trust com- 
panies. Consider the list, in part. That 
great institution, the Bankers Trust, has 
two branches in the Wall Street uptowna— 
one at 500 Fifth Avenue, the other at 
Madison Avenue and 57th Street. 

The mammoth National City, wit 
larger deposits than any other bank in 
the western world, is at 28th and sth 
Avenue and also at Madison Avenue and 
42nd Street. The U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
has a veritable palace in its Madison 
Avenue branch. S. W. Straus & Co., the 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Kelley, Drayton & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE 


50 East 42nd St., 


(Corner Madison Avenue) 


Tel. Vanderbilt 2124 




















At your 
SERVICE 


Do you know that, in addition 
to its Financial Department, 
which will give expert advice 
on securities or procure for 
you any of the investment 
booklets listed at the end of 
the “Investment Board” 
pages, Vanity Fair offers the 
following services? 


Shopping Department— 
Which knows where the best 
merchandise of all kinds can 
be bought, and will execute for 
you any shopping commission 
without charge. 


Travel Department— 
Which will tell you where to 
go—if you don’t know—and 
how to get there, if you do; 
plan your itinerary; make 
hotel, railroad and steamship 
reservations for you; and 
otherwise look after all those 
little worries that arise in 
connection with travel. 


Book Department—Which 
will give you information on 
current books in general— 
suggest appropriate publica- 
tions for gift purposes—and 
buy, without fee, any book 
that you ask it to get. 


- Automobile Department 


—Which will furnish particu- 
lars about any car, engine or 
accessory which happens to 
rouse your curiosity, and put 
you in personal touch with the 
makers or dealers. 


Amusement Department 
—Which will recommend 
plays, operas, _— concerts, 
restaurants, cabarets, and 
otherwise guide you intelli- 
gently through the maze of 
metropolitan diversions. 


Now that you know about 
these Departments, please 
use them freely. It costs 
nothing but a two cent 
stamp, and may save a lot 
of time,troubleand money. 


VANITY FAIR 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 











I: you have been following our recent 
advertisements in Vanity Fair—on bonds 
as investments, you may have asked your- 
self—“What personal help could The 
National City Company give me in the in- 
vestment of my funds?” 


We shall be glad to tell you. 


Cut on this line 


The National City Company 
55 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I have seen your advertisements in 
various magazines. Without any obligation 
on my part please tell me what specific help 
you could give me as an individual investor. 





Name 





Address 





State 








City 
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25 Broad St. (Ground Floor) 


Winslow 


MEMBERS 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Telephone Broad 7400 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Canadian Pacific Building) 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0143 


911 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Our Stock and 
Cotton Letters 


Sent on request 




















COTTON 





COTTON FACTS 


The _ statistical 

position from a 

market stand- 

point explained 
in our 


Circular sent upon request 








Moyse & Holmes 


67 Exchange Place NEW YORK 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Telephone: Rector 2908-13 


Uptown Office 
RITZ CARLTON BLDG., 
47th St. & Madison Ave. 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 6843 


























The Trend of Trade 


Conditions in our basic indus- 
tries are always undergoing 
changes. A digest of current 
conditions in several important 
lines is given in our March 
Financial Letter. 
tors upon req 
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Copies to i 


Mc DONNELL& (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
HOTEL AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 





Main OFFICE 


120 BROADWAY 





San Francisco Los ANGELES 
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TRIANON 
A Design that 


will live for ever 
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To People with a Bride to Think About 


a ger will give sterling. Of course. But what 
kind, what, pieces? Permit a suggestion. Give 
something she can build on. 


The Trianon Design, in International Sterling, is 
such a gift. She can add to the pieces you start her 
with, until she:has a complete table service. She 
will want to,—because Trianon’s classic art will 


« 














= INTERNATIONAL 





always be supremely correct, despite the whims 
of fashion. And she can afford to,— because 
solid silver is an investment that will endure 
generations of use. 

Have your jeweler show you the Trianon Design. Or, 
write for the book which illustrates the complete 
correct Trianon service. Address Department 154, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Trianon is stamped csc Q}Geama which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
Masterpieces of the €lassics 
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Solid Silver 


VANITY Faq 











SILVER CO.| 
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YOUR FRIEND AND OURS 


—THE GROCER 


Your grocer knows us. He has known 
us very well for a very long time—ever 
since he has been in the grocery business. 
And we know yourgrocer. Our force of 
salesmen is sufhciently large to enable us to 
visit him very frequently—every few weeks. 
In fact, the grocer who distributes the 
57 Varieties in your neighborhood is our 
local representative there. He knows your 
wants and tastes—and helps us serve you. 
By dealing directly with your grocer, 
and by having such frequent contact with 
him, we are able to keep him supplied 
with a good assortment of the §7 in lim- 
ited quantities. In this way we help him 
make sure that every one of the 57 Va- 
rieties on his shelves is of the very 
freshest quality when he offers it to you. 
Your grocer’s cooperation in always 
keeping the 57 Varieties available in your 
neighborhood makes him an important 
factor in our business—and an important 
member of your community. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
5'7 Varieties 









































From your first step, to the one 
you have just taken, you have 
traveled nearly all of the way in 
hosiery—a long and intricate 
pathway leading back to small 
beginnings. In these exacting 
days Phoenix leads in sales every- 














where, because it is bringing to 
the modern and strenuous path- 
ways of unnumbered millions of 
men, women and children un- 
matched miles of hosiery security 














and elegance at minimum cost. 
Then why should not your next 
step in progress be Phoenix clad? 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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TOM WYE 
Invites you outdoors 


All weather is glorious weather when you 
are wearing a Tom Wye. 
Wear it instead of a coat or under a coat. 
Tom Wye keeps you smart, and warm as well. 
The tamous Tom Wye stitch makes possi 


are . #3 ‘ae Tee sue Ne 
Die the neat lines and Well-tauored styie. 


drape ot serge. 

Smooth and weil-fitting as a vest never 
bulges or sags. 

Beautitul rib-knit heather mixtures for 
nd women. Swanky brushed worsted jackets 
tor men. See them at department. stores, 


haberdashers, and sporting goods stores. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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it PAYS £2 ANGIST ON ARROWS “7 


| CoLDON 
"ARROW SHIRT 


I is made of a better oxford, in a fine tailor-like way, with sound big buttons put on to 

hee It is essentially a shirt built for service. The shirt has an attached collar made by the 

expert ARROW collar makers. It buttons in the back and at the tips. The cuffs are of the 
French model, or they have single cuffs which button with one button 


LLUETT, PEABODY & Co., 





INC., Mates, TROY, N.Y. 
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HIS magnificent General 

Motors Building—the 
largest office building in the 
world and the object of nation- 
wide admiration, is a notable 
expression of the ideal which 
animates General Motors 
Corporation. 


In whatever it undertakes, 
General Motors Corporation 
strives to build the finest and 
the best. 


To the ability and facilities of 
Oldsmobile engineers General 
Motors adds the wealth of ex- 
perience and the technical skill 
which it derives from the 
combined strength of its 
seventy individual companies. 


O} snob! 





A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Answers the Call of Spring 


The thrill of Springtime and the alluring call 
of the out-of-doors find matchless response in 
this Oldsmobile 5-passenger touring car. And 
what discriminating woman could fail to delight 
in the possession of such a suitable companion? 


Richly beautiful and tastefully distinctive this car 
embodies every refinement and appointment de- 
sired by the most fastidious. In mechanical 
excellence its quality is equally conspicuous. 


The superb 8-cylinder engine with its perfect 
responsiveness to the slightest touch of the 
controls and its vibrationless flow of power, con- 
tributes a major share to the high character of 
Oldsmobile performance. 


And, too, a woman finds a satisfying sense of se- 
curity in the perfect ease of handling which is 
another predominant feature of this car. It is 
easy to turn, easy to park, and threads with 
amazing facility in and out of traffic. 


In addition to its mechanical excellence the Olds- 
mobile touring car possesses that distinguished 
and smart appearance which enables owners to 
drive it with a sense of deepest pride, whatever 
may be the occasion. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


EIGHTS AND FOURS 
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Now Open 


N response to the wishes of 
guests, Braircliff Lodge opened 
earlier in 1923. 


This part of Westchester County, 
made famous by Washington 
Irving, is at its best in April 
and May 


The city-fatigued will do well to 
consider the Lodge as their 
Spring headquarters. _ Com- 
mutation to the city is quick 
and pleasant. 

There are now 27 sporty holes 
of golf with Gene Sarazen as 
professional 

Phone or write our New York 
Office at $42 Madison Ave- 
nue—MURray Hill 9-3-7-2 for 


rates and brochure 


—— 
S oaaiiaies 


An Exclusive All-Year Resort 

yi , Chauncey Depew Steele, Proprietor 
ul BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
Westchester County, 
New York 
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Hotel St. James 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Times Square 

Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 

An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 

phere and appointments of a well-conducted 

home. Much favored by women traveling with- 


out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. 


Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 











HOTEL HARGRAVE 


West 72d St., through to 7ist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely fireproof. 
One block to 72d St. entrance of Central Park. 
Comfort and refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 











“‘Half a Block from Herald Square” 


HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
45 West 35th Street New York City 
Setu H. MoseEL_ey 


Select accommodations for 
discriminating people 


European Plan $2.50 up 














Forest Hills Inn 


American Plan Hotel. Open all year. 
15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 400. 
GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Mgr. 
Tel. Boulevard 6290 





THE NASSAU 
Lonc Beacu, Lonc IsLanD 


Restaurant and Dancing 
Hotel Garage Adjoining Open All Year 








ATLANTIC CITY 


RAYMORE “arv" 


Worlds Greatest Hotel al Success 
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Travel. Costs 


— formulating your summer 
vacation plans investigate the cost 
of crossing to Europe on one of our 
14 delightful cabin steamers. On these 
cabin ships you obtain the best ac- 
commodations at extremely moderate 
rates, with excellent service and all 
the delights of a sea voyage. 


These ships, with our famous de luxe 
liners—Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Lapland, and the world’s largest ship 
Majestic— offer five sailings a week 
to England via Southampton, Liver- 
pool and Plymouth; three to France 
via Cherbourg; and one each to Ire- 
land, Belgium and Germany. 


Here is complete ocean service at 
your price. 


Whatever your requirements, we can meet them. 
Call or inquire for details. 


JRWHITE STAR LINEXT 


SJ RED STAR LINE 


ARINE COMPANY 
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No.1 Broadway, New York 
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Delightful 
Cabin Steamers 


NEW YORK to BREMEN 
via Cherbourg — Southampton 
Pittsburgh Canopic 


NEW YORKtoHAMBURG 
via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
Kroonland Finland 
Manchuria Mongolia 


NEW YORKto ANTWERP 


via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
St. Paul Zeeland 


BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 
Winifredian Cretic 


PHILA. to LIVERPOOL 
via Cobh (Queenstown) 
Haverford 


MONTREAL to LIVERP’L 
Regina 


Doric Canada 




















NEW ENGLAND 
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Preferred bya 
Discriminating Clientele 
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because of its unusual indivi- 
duality, the superiority of its 
location, and the maintenance 
by the management of tradi- 
tional standards of excellency. 
Quickly accessible to Boston’s 
attractions. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mn. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 











The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 














WASHINGTON 











‘The NEW WILLARD 
| Washington, D. C. 


It isa thoroughly enjoyable hotel, 
refined and efficiently managed. 


| Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 




















San Francisco's 
amous 


@ Mission 


siou Dolores. 


California’s early history. 


WiHorHin ten minutes’ ride of THE PALACE 
HOTEL, which is practically the center of the city 
for all business and social activities, is the Mis- 


Built 140 years ago, still in excellent condi- 
tion, it stands today a monument to the zeal 
and ‘industry of Father Junipero Serra and the 
mission padres of those picturesque days of 


"InSan Francisco Its The Palace” 


y 









CANADA 

















Old “Qutbec, 
Canada 


1620-Chateau Louis 
1892- Chateau Frontenac 


19023- Opening of 
GREATER CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 























THE SHELBURNE 
Directly on the Beach 
New addition open July Ist. Accommo- 
dations for 500. European plan exclusively. 
Phone, Atlantic City 1628 








THE PALACE HOTEL 


Management Halsey € Manwaring. Market at New Montgomery St San Francisco. 




















CALIFORNIA 
SAMARKAND (HEART’S DESIRE) 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 

One of the most beautiful hotelsin all ee world— 

overlooking mountains and sea. Golf, Polo and 
all other diversions. 

CHARLES BEDELL HERVEY, Proprietor 


MOTOR TOURS 


from New York, London and Paris, 

10 days and more, all expenses in- 

cluded. Private motors for hire for 

touring in Great Britain and on the 

European Continent. Special quota- 
tions on any trip. 

W. H. STONE, 51 E. 42nd Street, 

New York City 
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CLARK’S 20th CRUISE, June 27, 192 


oe. MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially 
Chartered White Star S.S. 


“BALTIC” 2 


tons 


61 day cruise, $600 upward, including Hotels, 
Drives, Guides, etc. Personally accompani 
managed by, Pie a a Fm ng S 
visits specially featur 

don, $100. UNIVE RSITY- dayey EN SION and 
other good tours to Europe under escort; $450 UD- 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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Cruising Viking Seas 


en Route to Europe 
Visiting Iceland, the North Cape and Norway 


As a delightful 

Summer Voyage, 

theannual Raymond. 

Whitcomb North 

Cape Cruise is truly 

ideal. Leaving New 

York, June 23, on the 

luxurious S. S. ‘‘Ara- 

guaya,” just as the 

, -- hot summer season 

is commencing at home, you sail comfortably 
northward— prolonging the charm of Spring- 
time—to the romantic lands of the Vikings. 
The distinctive attractions of this year’s 
Cruise include among others, Iceland, the 
great North Cape, the wondrous ‘“Midnight 
Sun,” the majestic Fjords of Norway, the 
vast Jostedalsbrae Glacier, Loen and Olden 
on the beautiful Nord Fjord, and Gothen- 


Europe Tours 


Our long experience as travel specialists for dis- 
criminating Americans combined with our knowl- 
edge of present- -day conditions has produced for 
you a variety of “Best in Travel” Tours which 
have never been exceeded in worth-while interest. 
In various combinations the 1923 Tours visit 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium and the British Isles. Departures May l, 5, 
15, 19, 29; June 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 23, 26, 30; July 7, 
10, 21, 24; Aug. 4. Complete information in our 
Europe Booklet. 


burg with its brilliant Tercentenmal Jubilee 
Exhibition. 


As a New Way to Europe it transforms 
the crossing into a charming voyage replete 
with unanticipated pleasures. In addition, 
the strictly limited and carefully chosen 
membership assures you comfortable travel 
at the height of the popular season on an 
uncrowded (exclusively chartered) liner- 
yacht with the sort of people you like to 
have for associates. After four weeks of 
delightful cruising in the Noi you 
have two ideal months 
for travel in the Brit- 
ish Isles or on the 
Continent, if you 
wish, before returning 
to imvigorating Au- 
tumn days in America. 


Round-the-World Guie 


From New York, Jan. 19, 1924. S. S. “Resolute.” 
Sailing eastbound visiting the Mediterranean, 
India, Java, the Philippines, China, Japan, Hawai, 
Panama Canal. 


Wiiiiitessancen Cruise 


From New York, Feb. 9, 1924. S. S. “Reliance.” 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Nice, 
Corsica, Naples, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Jugo-Slavia and Venice. 





| [THEBEST IN TRAVEL'| | 
Raymond and Whitcomb Company 


New York Philadelphia 
225 Fifth 1338 Walnut 


Avenue Street 


Chicago 
112 So. Dearborn 
Street 


Los Angeles 
515 Title Ins. 
Building 


San Francisco 
657 Market 
Street 


Executive Offices: 21 Beacon St., Boston 
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Leading Halels 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 













Aarrur L. Race 
RESIDENT MANAGER 


Faco Sreany 
Eowaro C Foce 
MANAGING O/RECTORS 


We shall be pleased to 
send illustrated booklet 
on request 























NE feels fresh as 

the morning after 
a brisk canter over 
the picturesque moun- 
tain trails of Hot 
Springs. Two famous 
golf courses — spark- 
ling sunshine, invig- 
orating atmosphere. 
Celebrated thermal 
bath establishment. 


Ske HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mg 
Hot Springs Virginia 
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NEW YORK 


Fame Attracts Fame 


ORE visiting notables stop at The Waldorf- 

Astoria than at any other New York hotel. 

It is the one hotel that everyone knows and hopes 
some day to visit. 


The Waldorf has earned this fame through 
thirty years of hotel perfection. There is beauty 
and spaciousness within its walls, generosity in its 
service, and distinction in its clientele. 


On Fifth Avenue, it is distinctly of Fifth Ave- 


nue. Stopping at The Waldorf makes a NewYork 
visit a memorable occasion. 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets, New York 


L. MM, Boomer, President—Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 





The Bellevue - Stratford— 


Always a point of interest from the outside. But 
the interesting points on the inside are what attract 
distinguished visitors to the Bellevue - Stratford, 
Philadephia. James P.4.O’ Conor, Managing Director 


The New Willard— 

In Washington’s Executive center. Officials 
live there; diplomats and society leaders entertain 
there. A visit to Washington means the New 
Willard. Frank 8. Hight, Managing Director 


Under the direction of L. M. Boomer 






































A-week—or more—in 
Yellowstone 
Park 


“Go In Gardiner, Out Cody” 


Another week or more in Colorado! 
Can you imagine a more wonderful 
vacation, 


The motor-trip through Yellow. 
stone Park can be made in 4% days, 
but some people remain a month. 
The cool, pine-laden air, the fishing, 
the extraordinarily varied scenery, 
the delightful social life—these are 
attractions which draw tens ofthous- 
ands annually. The standard Park 
tour costs $54if you stay at the hotels; 
$45, at the camps. 


And Colorado—is as satisfying, as 
Yellowstone Park Rocky Mountain 
(Estes) Park is a summer paradise, 
So is Colorado Springs, nestling at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak. 


Low Summer Rates 


of the Northern Pacific make it possi- 
ble for thousands to visit Yellowstone 
Park, who otherwise might feel that 
the trip is too expensive 





I want to send you our Yellowstone 
Park book and tell you about a real 
vacation. 


Northern Pacific train service— 
there’s nothing better ANYWHERE 


A B. Smith, Pass Traffic Manager 
946 Northern Pacific Building 
St Paul, Minn. 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 
58 

















Why worry about 
your baggage? 


VERY season tourist baggage 's 
exposed to many hazards. Are 
you prepared for possible loss? Your 
baggage is valuable, Jnsure it. 
short trip is as great a risk as a long 
tour. Always insure. 


A North America Tourist Baggagé 
Policy will relieve you of countless 
worries when traveling and protect 
you from financial loss if your bag- 
gage (or any part of its contents) is 
damaged or lost. 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Pin this coupon to your letterheat 





Insurance Company of North 
America 5 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD 
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Baggage Insurance. 
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THE NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 











Ask us anything about travel 


The Nast International Travel Bureau is in 
charge of a man whose entire business life has been 
planning trips and arranging big and little details 
for travelers. He has arranged travel matters for 
pretty nearly every part of the world. 


His office contains all the records and time- 
tables and folders that will facilitate getting the 
answers to even the most unusual questions. He 
is in constant touch with all the railroad and 
steamship lines and with the leading hotels here 





and abroad. He and his assistants render an 
unusual and individualized service for every 
reader of the Condé Nast publications. 


For example, here are some of the things the 
Travel Bureau will gladly do for you: 


Furnishing Travel Litera- 
ture: If you’re interested in 
any particular trip, or locality, 
in this country or abroad, ask 
us to send you some of the 
delightfully interesting litera- 
ture which we have on file 
waiting for you. Don’t wait 
until the last minute; get these 
in plenty of time to study 
them over, and make comfor- 
table plans and arrangements. 


Planning Itineraries: Tell 
us where and when you plan 
to go, and for how long, and 
about how much you plan to 
spend on the trip. We will 
suggest an itinerary accommo- 
dated to your time and purse; 
we'll help you make and get 
the utmost out of both. 


Reservations: At your re- 
quest we will make reserva- 
tions for you on railroad and 
steamship lines, whether sepa- 
rately or for a ’round-the-world 
tour; and at the hotels and 
resorts en route, or where you 
plan to stay for the season. 


Bookings: You can remit 
to us for accommodations de- 
sired, and we will make the 
bookings, buying and sending 
to you the tickets, receipts, 
etc., ordered. 


Travelers’ Checks or Let- 
ters of Credit: We will teil 


you how and where to pur- 
chase the safest and most con- 
venient forms in which to 
carry money. 


Introductions: We will 
furnish you with cards of in- 
troduction, to be presented to 
the manager of the hotel where 
you elect to stay, assuring you 
of special courtesy and atten- 
tion at any of the many places 
to which we send a consider- 
able quota of guests every 
year. 


Insurance: We will recom- 
mend or arrange insurance 
against personal accident or 
loss of baggage. 


Personal Consultation: 
Personal interviews can be 
had with the director of the 
Travel Bureau when you are 
in New York. You can tele- 
phone, telegraph or write freely 
for any information or advice 
which will facilitate your full- 
est possible enjoyment of the 
many opportunities offered by 
modern travel. 


Service in Paris: Travelers 
expecting to be in Paris should 
avail themselves of the many 
courtesies and services of our 
office at 2 rue Edouard VII. 
Further information will be 
supplied by the New York 
office. 


There is no charge or obligation of any kind for any of the 
service rendered by our Travel Bureau. The department is 
maintained as a part of our policy of offering our readers 


authoritative information and cooperation on all subjects of 


interest to them. 


Nast International Travel Bureau 


22 West 45th Street 


23-144 


ie. 


New York City 
































Luxurious Loafing Adds 
| Charm to Travel | 


OMPLETE, luxurious rest and relaxation with | 
the life-renewing tonic of the sea trip to Eng- 

land and France is yours to revel in on the giant 
PARIS or the magnificent FRANCE. 


Or you may be delightfully intrigued with an in- 
finite variety of diversions that are enhanced by 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the French Line. 


Loafing or active, you will keenly enjoy the 
old world courtesies, customs and hospitality and 
the genius of French servants for making life 
comfortably pleasant. Then too, the tempting 
delicacies of French cuisine will make each voy- 
age long remembered. 


Rooms en suite assure the utmost luxury and 
privacy, while large, airy rooms, with or without 
bath, provide a wide range of choice. 


On the French Line every passenger is an | 
honored and privileged guest for whose com- 
fort and convenience the staff is glad to extend 
every courtesy. 


Regular sailings from New York to Plymouth (England) 
and Havre by the giant express steamers de luxe 


PARIS ° FRANCE ° LAFAYETTE 


Rates for all classes of accommodations and interest- 

ing information regarding foreign travel and where to 
go and what to see in France, sent on request. 

ww ~ ~~ 

Regular sailings from New York to Havre by large and comfortable 


one cabin steamers provide all comforts of ocean travel at mini- 
mum expense. | 


ROCHAMBEAU ROUSSILLON 
CHICAGO LA SAVOIE 


From New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux: 
Steamer: LA BOURDONNAIS 


From New Orleans to Havre: 
Steamers: DE LA SALLE and NIAGARA 


Trench Line | 


| Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 






























































































































































































VANITY FAIR 
fr as Tri 
for ii "wee 
The Call of 
[® you are going to Europe Quiet Water —_ 
this year plan mow to go in ; QUIET . fac 
late July, in August or Sep- WEDDINGS ful ine o lee cae lisiaien 
tember. The season is beauti- pee ay | er chase, jon tke shen Ue aim 
ful; the a _ — ae Spreng E emerrens “Old Town” glides forward at THE 
rices are lower; the days at = i build 
vin ee nite sien on suspen d WEDDING-—or any function—catered by Sherry, | a - Page A a — Prati 
’ . Se ; te ° ° : 
delightful. | becomes a perfect memory. The entire respon- a mild protest as it ripples off Mu 
ee sibility is lifted from the shoulders of the hostess _| the bow. NY. 
e€ intormat:on Dian i s. . | “6 ae | sogape 
—with the assurance that everything, from food | An “Old Town” is the finest 
below and let your Govern- i Se aeee oe : of canoes. It is easy to paddle FR 
ment help you with your to flowers, will be to her liking—and her guests’. —exceptionally strong and light Planne 
plans. Learn about the swift, Sherry estimates, gladly, for weddings and functions ! and ae It will con ae for walt 
— U. core nment of any size. There is no obligation of any sort, | sah ‘s ea si seh ys Bs i. 320W. 
a Seer oe the United \ up from dealer or factory. 
States Lines. They offer a SHERRY SHOPS | Th 1923 catalog sh TEA 
passage for every purse; - dnehiede pepe see Write 0 
: 300 Park Ave., N.Y. 5th Ave. at 58th St., N.Y. Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. A Open a 
accommodations for every and 6 rue de Castiglione, Paris ee ae Sa | Oe 56 We 
taste; and they are among OLD TOWN CANOE CO. Booklet 
the finest ships afloat. 355 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. aa 
The first class ships are: pawn tag Na iG a Mei 
. ielig 
George Washington | calege 
President Harding =f *. - Schuy! 
Presid R " | TOBACCO 
resident Roosevelt S POUCH 
ta ee | REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. PR 
In addition one of the five P GI Bleme 
famous cabin ships”’ sails the Ancient ories | a I 
from New York each Wed- : Easy to Fill shy 
cin of the Mediterranean Never a Spill || ~ 
Write today for— A™ now a Mediterranean Cruise under : F 
Al booklet sted Canadian Pacific management, on the F you smoke a pipe you will Wri 
S Ceslle of eygeed sors magnificent Empress of Scotland (25,000 gross appreciate the many refine- sr a 
costing $495 and up, including tons), sailing from New York, January 14, 1924. deiahe ak Wide athnaities od Near 
steamship fare; a list of the chief Everything Canadian Pacific standard—there Add t j a “ps ki po So Teleph 
events in Europe in Summer; is none better. cuanedliat. San wil wusdes ra 
your Government's handsomely ur a you e § = 
Slsacatel dedi abihihes gheas- Is Egypt Yo Mece ae you ever got along before. Ingen Pt 
raphs of interiors of Govern- with its historic excavations? This cruise will lous closing device opens at pull Ties 
g Ate ° give you 14 days in the Palestine and Egypt at : of tip across top of beaut 
ment ships; full information an inclusive rate. Fascinating shore excursions h: closes tigl sgh 
about the United States Lines to different points from Mediterranean ports. vo b Lane gape gr | J 
service, There is no obligation, All details looked after by competent represen- o buttons or | vs 
tatives. strings. 
Locktite keeps Bra 
=—<——e ——— tobacco right. tay 
INFORMATION BLANK acres 
To U. S. Shipping Board count 
Information Glen Foubbemen, D.C. a 
E. C. S. S. § 2835 —_ 
Please send without obligation the | | THE 
literature described above. I am cone of H 
sidering a trip to Europe (, to the Ancient cities and ancient reg 
Orient 0, to South America D0. glories: Rome, Athens, course 
Constantinople. Picturesque | studer 
Name racesand costumes; Algiersand | Bo 
f Attica. Madeire, Cadiz, Gibraltar. Gorge. Rubber Lined i} — 
; ha: ica. Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar. Gorge- 
Occupation ous cross sections of the world we live in; Naples, 
Monaco, Portugal. A touch of Old England— Three Favored Numbers 
Address Southampton and London—on the way home. Sold at cigar, drug and jeather 
| Town. State A wonderful winter vacation, this Canadian Pacific goods _ stores au at the better Gene 
Medit Cc . And it costs no more to travel ’ 2 Ei 
7 so than for accommodations at a first class hotel anchored men’s shops. Genuine suedeleather, Dong 
” to a city street. Fares $800 up. Limit 600 passengers. $1.25; goatskin, $1.50; Meg 
information rd to saslings, addr igski in seal, $9. — 
U n ct e d Sta t eg ne s For full particulars, write, telephone or stop at nearest Canadian Pacific steamship agency D tae dee ct ae we 
: a a? editerranean will send on receipt of price. mack, 
45 Broadway New York City an C Jes , Sibiihaiiaiiad 
‘ : rUuise ye: 
Agencies in Principal Cities and Fully Guaranteed by 
Managing Operators for eee te ao onl Montreal The F S MILLS CO., Inc. 4 a 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD Madison Ave at 44th St. 40N. Dearborn St. 141 Saint James St. Senay ‘ 34 
f . Gloversville, N. Y. 
SSS Sa] Canadian Pacific Offices All Over the World 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








— 





AR YM OUN 


Tarrytown-on-Uudson, N.Y. 











KATING 
ACADEMY 
Pre-academic, Academic 
and Two-year Finishing 
Courses. 

Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium ; Swimming Pool ;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 


COLLEGE 
Four-year course leading 
to degrees 














THE SCUDDER SCHOOL P2%.dine 
7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
Practical courses: (1) High School—preparatory 
and general; (2) Secretarial: (3) Household Arts; 
(4) Social Welfare and Community Services; 
(5) Mase. sil eames. I5 instructors, Summer 
Schoo! i, Miss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., 
N.Y. City. 





FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
studies in New York. 
Exceptional opportunities for French. 
MISS MACINTYRE o TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 





TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 


Open all year Chaperonage 

326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
New York City 

Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 





’ B 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A delightful home for —_ attending any school, 
college or studio for 7 or short periods. 
Elective chaperonage. eventh Year. Tel. 

Schuyler 3106. Catalogue. 





PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and College Pevopeoters | aa 
Modern & Classical Langu 
Endorsed by leading schools in an ae 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 2 W. 84th Street 
Schuyler 3822 New York City 





Attractive Pew Bork Wome 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 
Near Riverside Drive Cha peronage 
Telephone 1131 Special Summer Rates 





Ossining School for Girls 
Academic, College Preparatory, Art, Music, 
Dramatic, Secretarial and Homemaking courses. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 55th 
year, rg Cc. Fuller, | Principal 

x 5A, Ossi g-on d N. ¥. 








Brantwood Hall 


28 minutes from Grand Central. 
tory and general courses. 
acres in Westchester, one of the most. beautiful 
counties in America. Steady growth of 16 years, 
due chiefly to one patron's introducing another. 


Lawrence Park 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

College prepara- 
4 buildings, about 8 





THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 

king and C ity problems. Every 
thing Pertaining to the home. Special part time 
courses. Good homes recommended for out-of-town 


Box F, 136 E. 55th St., 





New York City. 


DONGAN HALL 


A Country School for Girls 
General Courses, Art, Mustc, College Preparation 
Pri 




















23 West 44th Street 





ae fr 


Preparing Girls for College 


As a parent you want your daughter to have the advantages of a college 
education. You believe, as most of us'do, that such an education has an 
enriching value in life that she should not be denied. 


College preparation is all-important and a College Preparatory School makes 
an especial point of individual attention to the pupils, of small classes, of 
thorough preparation for actual college entrance examinations. 


There are other benefits to be considered as well as that of correct preparation 
for college studies. Your daughter’s health is carefully guarded and she meets 
girls of good families and makes the kind of friends you wish her to know. 


Write to the schools listed here for information and catalogues. Or the Nast 
Schoo! Service will be glad to help you select the right school. 


Nast School Service 











New York City 














NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 

















BRIARCLIFF | 


Mir Dom School for Gerlr 


Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence M. S, Gilbert, Director 
Art Department: 

Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 














MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL for Girls 
A ccountry school, 13 miles from New York. College 
eee and Advanced Courses. Junior High 
hool. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 
physical work tS) in ayaa and field. Catalogue. 
LUC Headmistress, 
yp Bing New ‘Jersey. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 








Widchif? 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 
Science, Music, Languag: 
Secretarial Training an 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals, 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 













BEECHWOOD (INC.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young Women, 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Girls 
are prepared for self-maintenance. College and 





Emma Barber Turnbach, A.B., 


Dongan Hillis Staten Island, N. Y. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 

















“A CHILD’S DAY” 
A school for children 4 to 12 yen of age 


ter jumm 
34 E. 62d St., oulgate, France, 
Miss Withetm, Principal 











‘Hishopthorpe Manor 


F- Fountain Hill Bethlehem Pennsylvania, 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business life. 
Special two-year finishing course for High School 
raduates. Music, Art, Household rts_ and 
iences. Arts and Crafts, Expression_and Secre- 
tarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tennis, basketball, hates. riding, 
etc. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Addre 
Claude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 280 





y Departments. Public School Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical 


Education. en gpennng Normal Kindergarten. 
Large new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. Large 
Gymnasium. Athletic. Fields. Address 


M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, Jenkintown, Pa. 





















A School of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Traditions 
Prepares for leading colleges or vocational 


schools. Advanced two years’ cuJtural course. 
Modern, fireproof building and new gymna- 
sium. Athletics. Horseback riding. Golf course 
nearby. Lower school girls 10 to 13 years. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box F, Cooperstown, New York 














NEW ENGLAND 











LASELL SEMINARY 
Est. 1851. Develops intelligent and cultured 
womanh Prepares for women's colleges 
with elective courses, Music, Art, Secretarial. 
Home Economics. Ten miles out of Boston. 
Thirty-acre campus with lawns, gardens, old 

trees, fifteen buildings. All athletics. 

Woodland Park—The Junior School for 
Girls. Send for Catalog. Camp Teconnet 

M ns aut ly Ist 


Ph... Principal 
F. TOWNE, Nia Assoc. Principal 


147 Woodland Road, Auburndale. Mass. 








The Chamberlayne School 


Thorough college 
preparation. A one- 
year intensive course is 
offered to graduates 
of secondary schools 
and others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. Horse- 
back riding. Recrea- 
tion and outdoor ac- 
tivities. 

Address the Secretary 
Commonwealth Ave. and Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 














SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Waterbury, Conn. Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Special 
nee in Music and Art. Domestic Sci- 

Secretarial course. Athletics include 
Teck, Basketball, Swimming, Outdoor-Sports. 
Gymnasium. Beautifully situated one hour 
from Hartford or New Haven. Students enter 
any time. Write for booklet. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Prin. 








House in the Pines 


NORTON, MASS. 
A School for Girls. SORiiice from Boston 
College and courses. 
Music, Art, Household Arts, et, courses. 
Six buildin: 8, 90 acres. Pine groves, athletic 
fields, horseback riding, swi . By 


The Hed ges,a junior school forgirls under 14. 
Address Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 


sons 























OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. 
A school for pit occupying an estate on the sum 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illus- 
trated booklet describing new building mailed on 
request. Rydal, Juniur Department. Miss Abby 
| onan Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery 
~ounty. 





The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Emphasizing College Preparation 
One Year Tutoring Course 
Principals Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


SUMMER CAMPS 


VANITY FAR 


SUMMER CAMPS 








National Park Seminary 


For Young Women 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Two-year Junior Col- 


lege courses for high 
school or _ preparatory 
school graduates. Voca- 
tional courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Home 
Economics ani Secre- 
tarial courses. College 


preparatory for younger 
girls. 90-acre campus, 32 
Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Athlet- 
ics. 8 unique club houses 
afford unusual social ad- 
vantages. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 








ALOHA Fails Vt 
The All-round Camp for Girls 
Three distinct Camps 


sports, 
eraft and 


accident. 








ma, ae ; : 
Charm of fn = the open, with vigorous bodies, alert minds 
and happy hearts. 
including horseback riding. 


more are the delights of Aloha camp life. 


Ages, 7-13, 14-17, 17-30 jf2"sundg, ame Managem 





Joy in the wonders of nature. All camp 
Strong handcraft, wood- 
mountaineering departments. These and many 
Never a serious 
for Boys 8 tc 13 
ent. For booklet address 

207 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass: 


19 seasons. 











(For Girls oot 20 years) 


swimming pond, 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. 





THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
E WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. 
sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall 
music, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horse- 
manship. Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


H., is for boys. 
. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Roxbury, Vt. 


Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, Sas 
or 
The Teela-Wooket Camps 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. 
Courses: Preparatory, two-year advanced for high 
school graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the 
national capital. KF or catalog,address Chevy Chase 
School, Box E, Frederick Ernest Farrington, 
Ph.D., Headmaster. Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN SCHOOL & TRAVEL 














The Fontaine School €AXNES 
Dean Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ. 
Study and travel. Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses. 








Trips. Sports. Resident and Day Students. 
Address Director, Miss M ‘ontaine. 
CANNES, A. M., FRANCE. 
SOUTHERN 








AION - QF) \ 
WARD-BELMONT 
For Girts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. Courses 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Econom- 
ics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is the 
School Farm and Country Club. Refer- 
ences required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont H’g'ts, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 

















WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
For Young Girls 
College preparatory and special courses. French, 
the language of the house. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 
nature, and toinculcate habits of order and economy. 
Mite. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 18-F,Warrenton,Va. 


GULF-PARK BY-THE-SEA 
A junior college for young women with national 
patronage. Two years college, four years high 
school. All new buildings. Land and water sports, 
year ‘round. Address Gulf-Park College, Box F, 
Gulfport, Miss. 








. years. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK 


St. John’s School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Thoroughly prepares boys for college or bus- 
iness. Small classes, individual instruction. 
Military training. Physical Culture. Athletics. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Junior Hall 
for boys under 13. Catalog. 

William Addison Ranney, A. M., Prin. 


























ST PAUL’S 155 Stewart Ave. 

. Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Episcopal boarding school (boys). _ Coll. Prep. 
course (4 yrs.) for boys who have finished Grammar 






School. Junior Dept. (grades § to 8). Fireproof. 
All Athletics. Resident poyee and nurse. aee 
rooms. $1200. L.I.R. 40 min. from N. Y. City. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 








Bethichen at reparatory School 
thiehem, Pa. 
1800 boys a for leading untveraition in 44 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior a new building 
JOHN M. TUGGEY, SLA. Headmaster 


SANDSTONE CAMP GREEN LAKE, 


Twelfth season. Three units, girls 8 to 24. Every 
activity offered that any camp girl wants. For 
booklet meee 

her G. Cochrane 
3722% Pine an Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


CAMP CLIFF HAVEN 


Lake Memphremagog, Vermont. On t 
Frontier. All land and water pte Canadian 
Athletic Director, Harry Kipke, All-Ame: sng. 
Halfback, Captain Michigan Team. rey iol 
H.R. Dane, 548 Parkview Ave., Detroit, Mick’ 








THE PENNINGTON CAMps 


INTERLOCHEN, saiceucnt 
Camp Interlochen for Girls | Camp PennsLoch for Boys 
Fully Equipped. Beautiful Lakes 


200 Acres Michigan Pine. 


Booklets 
160 Tuxedo Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 





WA'NE-KO-TAR 


For girls (Jr. & Sr.) on Lake Chau: 
1500 ft. elev. Water sports, boreebenk 
ing, dramatics, Interpretative dancing, hom, 
care. Booklet. REV. & MRS. R. C. STOLL. 
30 College Hill, Snyder, N.Y, 








SITES LICK Ca 


On beautiful Lake Sebago 





Winter address, 122 High St., Portland, Maine 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














ORTA~ POVITC 


GThe Incomparable School 
of the Art of ‘Dancing? 





ENDORSED BY Mme. ANNA PAVLOWA 


1658 Broadway, Corner 51st Street 
New York City 

















TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Most beautiful and best equipped school in 

America. Enrollment 225. Forty Five boys 

entered college this fall. Rate $1100. 
Port Deposit, Md. 





For the all-around edu- 

PEDDIE cation of manly boys. 

Athletic sports. 60-acre 

campus. Prepare for col- 

lege and business life. Moderate rates. Lower 

School for boys from 7 to 4 ane wy. Sumstgas, 
Headmaster, Box 5- ightstown, N. J 


SOUTHERN 


STUY VESANT 


Warrenton, Virginia 
A Home School for Boys. Limited to 50. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Send for Catalog. 

















CENTRAL STATES 








The Kenwood Loring §choc! 


A A boarding and day school in the finest residence 
section of Chicago. College preparatory 
general courses. Write for catalog 
Stevia G. Lorinc & Lots C. Morstrom, Principals 
4600 Ellis Ave., Chicago ‘Phone Oakland 0737 











EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale) Headmaste: 
STAUNTON “cabemy 


Private academy preparing for Universities, Govern- 

ment Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swimming 

pool, all athletics. §600,000 plant. Catalog. 

Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box Z 
(Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 








CHALIF 
een School 
of D — ING 


ae 

DANC T NG 

admire your energy 

and your wor 
ANNA’ PAVLOWA 

Summer School 
May 28th to July 20th 

Catalog on Request 











| 163-165 West 57th Street, New York 





DENISHAWN in New York 


Spring Preparatory Normal Course 
Especially designed for teachers who are teaching 
in summer camps 
344 W. 72nd St. Endicott 8274 
Gertrude C. Moore, National Director 


THE CALIFORNIA DENISHAWN 
at 932 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
8 weeks—technique course—starts April 23d 
Prep. Professional & Professional—June rth 
Gladys MacLachlan, Resident Director 





SKYLAND SCHOOL OF DANCE 


(In New York—High above the Hud Hudson) 
MARSHALL HALL—Director 
Formerly of Metropolitan Opera Co. et. 
Anatole Bourman—1mperial Theatre, 
Petrograd—Diaghileff Ballet Russe, etc 
Distinctive Dancecraft for the Theatre and Ball 
Room—Story Dancing for Children 
Normal Course for Teachers 
let on request 
The Chatsworth—72nd St. and Riverside Drive 
New York City Tel. Endicott 1307 








Rocky Mountain Dancing 






Camp 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
a. Junior and Senior Camps, Horse- 
back riding, camping _ trips, 

swimming, basketball, tennis. 
Normal and Professional Classic 
Dancing Depts. Winter Session. 
PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL Mar. 
and Apr., Berkeley, Cal. Booklet 











VESTOFF SEROVA 


Russian School of 


DANCING 


Classic—Interpretative—National 
and Ballroom—Dan wens 4 
Children’s Courses a Specialty—Baby Work 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Courses 
Write for Booklet V 


Ballet, 











47W. 72nd St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Columbus 6212 « 


EDITH COBURN NOYES 
SCHOOL 
Voice Diction Drama 
Character Development 
Progressive methods of using dramatic 
training for cultivation of personality. 
Booklet describing courses on request. 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston 














CENTRAL STATES 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
A Standard College for Young Women with Classi- 
cal, Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression de- 
partments. 114 acres of campus for outdoor 
apes. Golf, Hockey, Tennis. 50 —— from 
Louis. Catalogue upon applicatio: 
3. 'L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1323, St. Chartes, Mo. 








AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly College preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago. Modern 
buildings. All athletics. Endowed. John 
WaynegRichards, Headmaster. Catalog 
on request. Box 150, Lake Forest, Ill. 





PACIFIC COAST 








PACIFIC COAST 








THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. High 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
Students 


all colleges using accrediting system. 

prepared for college board examinations. Post 
graduate, primary and intermediate departments 
Cheerful, homelike school with outdoor life year 
round. sous Miss Mary E. Ison, Prin. 


30x E, Berkeley, Calif. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





NEW ENGLAND 











URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
California's most beautiful school, highest scholar- 
ship, thorough character training, completely 
equipped playgrounds, swimming pool, horseman- 
ship, golf, band, radio, all athletics. In session all 
year. Summer camp, enroll any time. Address the 
Pre side nt, Hancock Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


= NEW ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 


Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 























WORCESTER ACADEMY 50% 201s oF asuiry 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 








ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
of Imperial Russian Ballet 
24 West 57th Street, New York 

Telephone Circle 6208 
Class and private 
in all forms of dancing. 
dren’s classes. 
Russian Ballet Technique Book 
with suites of dances, with de- 


ell 
Chil- 





scriptions and music, $15.00. 
New Dances, with descriptions 
and music. For sale at the 
studio. 


Enroll now for Normal Course June 4thto Aug. 25th 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—National—F olk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room 





*“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success,”’ 
—Mrs. Vernon Castle 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Phone Rhinelander 6770 





THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 





Cambridge 38, Mass. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 
SECRETARY, 
262 E Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 














THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
not a satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 


B 
he MOLLIE WOODS enemas Principal 
x 180 Langhorne, Pa. 








Dr. Lightner Witmer’s Method 


of restoring backward children to normality. Small 
home school at his country place near Philadel- 
phia. Limited number of children accepted only after 





examination ADDRESS Dr. WiTMER, Devon, Pa. 
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5 SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
=——. = > 
VEN The Art Students’ League Cc 2 
he Canadian York ostume Design 
ts. | Riding of New Yor pay Fs 
n.  Aacat Regular Winter Classes—47th Year Millinery Design 
Toit, M i i d Painting, Portrait, Still © ® 
ich Life Rlsstration and Compenition, Antique Fashion Illustration 
ix trait igure) under t! 
ae ducction of George B. Bridgman, Edwin Send for ‘‘The Secret of Costume 
rect is, Frank V. . A ; 
CAM Dickifond, Anne Goldthwaite, Robert Design,” an exhaustive treatise by 
PS Henri, Charles R. Knight, Leo Lentelli, Emil Alvin’ Hartman. It is yours 
AN Hayley Lever, George Luks, Charles J. aa bs 
ch for Boys Martin, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Wallace for the asking. 
fikes Morgan, Boardman eo yt P Ne =. 
i St le n , 
“Michigas Duncan Srorbes Watson, George E. Wolfe. FASHION ACADEMY, Ine. 
New School of Graphic Art. Classes " Studio 25 
i A ° tt , Layout, 
weal bo eee 21 East 79th Street 
of Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. New York City 
D-TAH For catalog address ‘ F 2 Cal nititeiatias 
tauqua, N.Y, aes f New York San Francisco, Cal. iladelphia, Pa. 
rseback it: | Box prt Stucne West 87th Se., New York Scottish Rite Temple 1432 N. Broad St. 
. C. STOLL 
tr, N.Y, 
A Summer Art School for YOU DESIGNING and MILLINERY 
ressmakin; n tter ng t ic r whole- 
ili N. a. SCHOOL OF FINE AND ele, retail oF home use, "School open All Summer. 
a r rit t ‘s. Tress- 
er vors APPLIED ART ical] | taking sea Os 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Send for circular No Branches. 58 West 40th Street, N. Y. 
nd, M: House Planning and Decoration; Stage and Costume 
bie Design; Poster Advertising; Museum Research; Industrial 
—— Design and Lectures for Teachers and Others; Painting 7m ste 
Address 2239 Broadway : : New York Secretarial Training 
———_ D id E i cl in all busi 
iii: aubiects, Cantuel apt. Teacuanes 
York dcemestic arts, practical nursing, tea 
Che NEW YORK. SCHQGOL of room management. Estab. 50 years. 
Tse 
e teaching | | INTERIOR DECORATION ALLARD QCHOOL 
icott 8274 fOl PARK AVE *-NEW YORK CITY CENTRAL BRANCH yar Ca 
eter Resident and Home Study Courses Lexington Ave, At 53%St. N.Y.C 
JHAWN Complete instruction in period styles, 
les color eon oeiean, eee 
Pril 23d curtains, wall treatments, furniture 
une rith arrangement, etc. Start at once. The Iridor School _ professionai 
rector Send for Catalogue F2 Direction Dorit K. Weigert CANDY MAKING 
aia (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) French, Spanish and 
Resident nea Correspond- German spoken 
ANCE | THE WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF og ay aE 
ee PAINTING AND ALLIED ARTS 
7a Co. eke, June 15th—Sept. 15th 
i} Theatre, Charles Rosen, N.A. Landscape Painting— THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 
usse, etc Andrew Dasburg, Figure Drawing and Paint- Vocational Training for High School 
+ ge Ball ing—Henry McFee, Portrait and Still-life— and College Graduates 
wes Konrad Cramer, Textile Design and Lithog- Miss Euphemia E. McClintock 
a raphy. For information address 129 Beacon Street boston, Mass, 
= Drive Mildred H. Rosen, Secy. 
1307 Woodstock, Ulster Co., New York 
THE GARLAND qin 
nen of HOMEMAKI 
Dancing NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED Booklet +] watetnn for aiclent Home Making. 
Mrs. argaret J. Stannard, Director. 
, Colo. DESIGN FOR WOMEN 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
“4 — 160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 31st year 
ips, 7 
nnis. — Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
al Classic and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
ene Historic Ornament. Illustration. Pre- 
at, = ; paratory courses. 
ns Positions and orders filled 
YES 
(G 15 Lessons by Mail *45. 
latic 
lity. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
t. 87 Gast Madison Street - Chicago 
cipal 
Pa THE FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO 
ss of ILLUSTRATION 
(Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute) 
nt oy Practical evening and day courses — WE TEACH 
Ex- cial and costume illustration—Beginners or ad- 
ected vanced students—Can work while studying. COMMERCIAL 
and 63 W. 9th St., New York City 
, THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Domestic Architecture 
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and Landscape Architecture 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New York 
SUMMER CLASSES Gloucester, Mass. 
MODERN COLOR 
Landscape—Figure Painting—Interior Decoration 
ostume Design—Poster. Children’s Classes. 
Application until May 1sth New. York School. 





KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Music, languages, dancing, 
dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may be elected. Tuition according to amount of 
work taken. 

Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave.. Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
Box F. Ambler, Penna. 
Two-Year Diploma Course 

Spring and Summer Short Courses 

Address: Elizabeth Leighton Lee, Director 
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‘‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enroll in any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, ‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY’’— 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Prevention, 


rather than cure, ‘| 
is the keynote of modern 





Public health au- 

thorities recognize 

the germ - killing 
properties of 
Formamint 


Authorities on 

throat hygiene 

know that Forma- 

mint really does 
ill germs 






ul 


medicine 








1 en a great educator in a recent address before 
a prominent college of medicine: “Medicine 
has changed. For centuries it was curative, and is 


now preventive.” 


For the throat is the gateway through which 
disease germs reach the system. It is through the 
throat that man’s greatest enemy, the germ of in- 


fection, seeks to invade the system. 


Formamint is a pleasant tasting tablet that dis- 
solves slowly in the mouth, setting free a powerful yet 
harmless germicide that mixes with the saliva, thus 
penetrating every nook and crevice of the throat, 
searching outand destroying the germs of infection. 

Today, science recognizes in Formamint a reliable 
means of prevention, and physicians urge its regular 
use for all throat troubles involving infection. 





Send for trial tube 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 
Formamint tablets mailed on receipt of 4c 
instampsorcoin. Address The BauerChem- 
ical Co.,122 W. 18th St., New York, N.Y. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Formamint is is our Trademark—It identifies our product 
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The Latest French 


Creation 


Here ts talcum powder 


superb, fragrant 


PINAUD’S ex- 


ED: 


with 


quisite Lilac perfume. 


ED PINAUD BLDG 





QRerkamerie ED. PINAUD 
ne DS. Pr. Ponolime 


as 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 


AMERICAN IMPORT OFFICE 


NEW YORK 


pe FRANCE 
TALC 
































Antiques 








WHOLESALE ONL Y—Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old World and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric—W ood: ss—5 floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 
ITALIAN ANTIQUES 
Furniture—Mirrors—Pictures— Processional Lamps 
Miss Pauline Krech, 626 Lexington Ave. Y. 
Plaza 5438 











Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
ew — from classic ag A designs, adapted to 

ses. Dinner, Lunch, Bridge, ej ey 
Al Artedell: ino. 177 McDougalSt. nr.Wash.Sq.N 











Arts and Crafts 








CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. 

CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal. 











Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg 





YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted . 

Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.96th St.,N.Y. 
Author Bridge in nutshell. Game taught 6 lessons, 
also by mail. Concentration a specialty. Coaching 
games. Hotel Plaza, Fris., at 2:30. 1464 River. 














Purse of grey suede to be worn under 

the skirt while traveling. It is lined 

with grey mercerized twill and is 72 

in. deep by 514 in. wide. The inner 

pocket is 5'2 in. deep. Price $1.95. 

May be purchased through Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service. 








Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg— 
Cont. 


STEPPI wee STONES 
‘oO 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced play 
A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding. & Play. 
Modern experts compared on important points. 
An attractive gift or bridge prize. 
Price $1. Freda Mac Mahon, Box 227 Sloutriatr. N.J. 
MAH-JONG Classes—Private Lessons—By Mail, 
Miss Templeton of Shanghai, China, now visiting 
New York. ah-Jong Sets from $18.00 up. 
230 West rorst Street, N.Y. Tel. Riverside 1724 
MAH-JONGG LESSONS by appointment 
at your residence or mine—§$8.00 a table. 
Marion Sinclair Keys, 331 West 88th Street 
Tel. No. Riverside 3643 

















Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed Pye physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th S . Y., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicatesall superfluoushair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin_conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. 
Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon _request. Dr. Roebli 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 














A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend 


to the patronage of our 


readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 





iw 


Delicacies—Cont. 











JUMBO PEANUTS—unroasted po I 
Smithfield Hams—Ose per Ihe oe 
Parcel Post Prepaid 
Watkins Bros., Franklin, Virginia. 
PECANS, Specially selected—Shells surpri 
thin—Very delicious—Wonderful flavor, fy —_— 
cartons, 3-5-10 Ibs. money with order. Florida Deli- 
cacies Co., 2379 St. Johns Ave., Jacksonville, Fla, 








SPRING IN THE SHOPS 


Spring has come not only to the country side 


but to the shops as well. 


Counters are blos- 


soming with the loveliest new accessories for 


spring costumes. 


Handbags of scarlet, blue 


or grey leather; Deauville handkerchiefs in the 
most gorgeous batik designs; Leather slippers 


to match the colour 
trimming thereon! 


or one’s gown or the 


There are shops which are selling interesting 
hand-carved wooden shoe buckles, clever little 
carved boxes colourfully decorated, for powder 
on the dressing table, and larger ones for 


cigarettes. 


Altogether, spring has arrived with caravans 
of treasures, and the shops advertised in these 
pages are sure to have their share. 











Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silk, tapestries & genuine Paisley. Recoverings a 

specialty. Send for catalog & prices. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway, N. Y. C. River 9018 





Cleaning and Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St.. N. Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newrort & Paris. 














Books 


a BOOKS, Fitst Editions, Books on Sport 
Best Editions of Standard Authors 
Ernest R. Gee & Co., Inc. 
442 Madison Avenue New York City 





Corrective Foot gear 


FOOT DEFORMITIES 
corrected while you walk. The body balanced with 
flexible insoles made to order. By appointment. 
Robert Valverde, Tel. Col. 9138. 200 W. 72 St..N.Y. 














Dress Forms 





PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneufo.m, +5 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 








Entertainment 





ARE YOU PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
You will be interested to learn of our unique serv- 
ice. The Children’s Entertainment Bureau, 
70 East 45th Street, N. Y. Vanderbilt 1536 








Flesh Reduction 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, “a payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. Sane 30th St.) New York City. 
BERGONIE FLESH REDUCING SYSTEM—no 
diet or exercises. Sagging cheeks & features revital- 
ized. All by electricity. Facial blemishes removed by 
actinic rays. Dr. Kilb, 565-5th Ave. Vanderbilt 6226 

















Hammered copper can- 
dlestick 444 inches 
high—$5.00 per pair. 
May be_ purchased 
through Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 








MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for Catalogue 
Aldus Book Shop 
36 East goth St., New York City 








Children’s Things 


Corsets and Brassieres 


Furniture & Furnishings for Home 





FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
**No Straps’ 
Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 





ae & ATWOOD 
2 E. 54th St. 3 & 
Babies’ ont Children’s Coats and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 








Dancing 





GIFTS FOR ALL SEASONS 
appear in these 
columns from 
month to month. 
SATISFACTORY VISITS BY MAIL 
fou can purchase anything ad- 
vertised in these pages by letter 
if a visit is not convenient. 











Cigarettes 





MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 and $3. for 100.Assorted Sample 30c. 


SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 
Private or class Lessons 

26 W. 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 

SMART SOCIAL DANCING 

Snappy steps for the already proficient. 
Sound foundation of fundamentals for beginners. 
67 West ssth St., Gertrude Tindall = Circle 2361 





Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Plaza 7753- 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 40 E.6othSt.N.Y. 
WICKER AND UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
in charming designs, direct from factory at remark- 
able savings. Visit us when in New York. 

Ruder Bros., 18 East 48th St., New York City. 
SPECIAL PIECES OR SUITES OF FURNITURE 
at wholesale prices. All upholstered wing chair, 
tapestry or velour $35. Windsor Chairs $5 to Ye 
Catalog. H. Chessler, 104 East 32nd St., N. ¥.C. 














Furs 








Damageson Clothing Made Invisible 


E. ee 


Eetabitnet’ 1890 
557 Fifth Avenue 





MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving 
Co., 146 - 5th Ave., bet. roth & 20th Sts., N. Y. 








Gowns Bought 








KISMET CIGARETTE 
Kismet Chinese may be purchased at all smart 
shops, hotels and restaurants. Trial box 75c. Dept. 
B, Charciel a Corp, 1603 Lexington Ave., New York 


Delicacies 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 4sth Street. New York 





JULSID—THE UNUSUAL IN CIGARETTES— 
match your gown. Taffeta tips. Assorted colors 
Rare Turkish Tobacco. Sample box 60c. 50 for $3, 
100 for $5.80. JulSid, 17 East 8th St., New York 





Paulais’ Delicious CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS 
agg oF Thousands. In artistic 1-2-3 Ib. tins 

1.50, $3.00, $4.50. Del. post prepaid with Money 
Order. Paulais, 741 S. B’way, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
"Phone, Send, Mme. Furman, ror W. 47th St..N.Y- 
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Hair Coloring 


LooK YOUR BEST— Use Pokorny’s haircoloring 

(henna shampoo), $2.50 box. Hairdyeing applica- 

tion on premises. Transformations, Switches, etc. 
Pokorny, 50 East 34th Street, New York. 











Interior Decoration 


W. J. NEWMAN 
Special pieces cf 
upholstered furniture to order 
924 Madison Ave., Cc Tel. Rhine. 9845 











Jeweiry and Precious Stones 





TRABERT AND BARNES, formerly with Black. 
Starr & Frost—Dreicer & Co. Jewels purchased. 
‘Authorized appraisers. 522 Fifth Avenu2, Room 506, 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg. Murray Hill 1192. 

FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 344 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C pp. Hotel Biltmore. 
ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor, Bechet & Barclay 
Are Your Jewels Up-To-Date? We specialize 
in resetting. Supply exclusive designs free. Expert 
advice. Buy or Sell, diamonds, pearls, jewels, O. F. 
Bauman, 562—sthAve.,N.Y. FormerlywithTiffany’s. 

















Lingerie and Laces 


LINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 
made to order 
Mrs.NicholasBiddle,E.A.Millar,Mrs.ClintonWork. 
644 Madi Ave., N. Y. C. 





Plaza 1996 

















Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Me- 
morial Co. Syracuse, N.Y. & 511 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 











Monograms and Woven Names 


Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 

J.&J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 











Perfumes 


MYSTIKUM, Europe's Premier Perfume 
Mystery of fresh-cut flowers—from laboratories 
Scherk. Berlin. At smart shops. 1oc in stamps brings 
sample. Scherk Importing Co.,21 W.47thSt., N.Y.C. 


Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’'S 


Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 4oth St., 
N. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert. 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. 
590-592 Fifth Avenue 


J. Schaeffer. 
Phone: Bryant 7615 








Shopping Commissions 





Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories.brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retai!, 204 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Social Etiquette 





$5.00—PERSONALITY ANALYSIS. 
irresistible charm, social poise. Overcome self-con- 
sciousness. Make life a success. Send for analysis 
chart. Mile.Louise, MarieAntoinetteHotel,N.Y.C. 


Acquire 








The Woman Jeweler 





Opp. Altman’s-ROSA OLGATRITT-366 5thAve. 


A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 








Unusual Gifts 





WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carry out yourideas. 100 Sheets &Envelopes 
your name printed $1.10—It is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 
HAND DECORATED NOVELTIES 
Bridge Pencils, Vanities, ee Cases, Glassware. 
Always something new. Catalog for Trade only. 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. New York City. 
FOR THE GOLFER: Attractive new pocket score 
pad. Madeinimported soft red leather, with gold 








edged 


— pencil, golf courtesies booklet. $2.50 
ppd. pt. H, Walker-Longfellow Co., Boston. 
BIENVENU ORIGINATIONS 
15 East 54th Street, New York City 
Unusual Bridge favors, 25c to $5.00 
Full discount to the trade 
From the FAR EAST: handmade textiles, art 
objects, delicacies, incenses; suitable for gifts and 

decoration. Catalog. Ass’t. of 12—$10.00. 
The Caravan, 92 Harrison Road, Calcutta, India 














Wedding Stationery 





HOME SWEET HOME—Our Incense Perfume 
“Flowers of Paradise” makes most wonderful fra- 
grance. $1 Postpaid. Beia Co., Imporrers, 130 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. (Dealers wanted.) 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Va, 












DO NOT DELAY. 


send me your check or money order 


MEN—WOMEN 


I guarantee that the Francis Jordan 
Reducer will show results in 9 days 
or y refunded! 





Endorsed by Physicians. Not elec- 
trical but a device with a scientifical- 
ly constructed surface which kneads 
the flesh first one way then another, 
thus breaking up the fatty tissue 
which is then carried out of the sys- 
tem as waste matter. 


NO DIET!! NO EXERCISE!! 


1. The person who is fat all over 
may use the Francis Jordan Reducer 
on every part of the body from neck 
to ankle. 2. The person who is “fat 
in spots” may reduce just these spots. 
This is the “lazy man’s” method as it 
is so easy. Requires no preparation 
and may be used with or without 
clothing. A few minutes each day 
and the results will astonish you as 


“The Fat Rolls Off’ 


or $12.50 


bh 
~ 





Walk over to your desk NOW and 
($12.95 in 


Canada and Mexico) and I will send your reducer prepaid by 


return mail in a plain package. 


THINK!! 


In a few days 


your clothes will fairly hang on you, and remember, if at the 


end of 9 days, the full trial period 





you are not gor 3 


satisfied—return the reducer and 1 will promptly send _ bac’! 


your money. 


YOU RISK NOTHING! 





Dept. N-5 
826 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles 


Order yours today or send for free booklet. 














Eyes Ever 
and Clear 


There's no greater aid to beauty 
than plenty of sunshine and 


Bright 


fresh air. But sun, wind and 
dust irritate the EYES—make 
them bloodshot and unattrac- 
tive looking. 

Murine soothes, brightens and 
beautifies irritated EYES. It’s 
wonderfully refreshing after mo- 
toring and every outdoor sport. 


EYES cleansed daily with 
Murine assume new lights and 
loveliness. It’s perfectly harm- 
less—contains no belladonna or 
other harmful ingredients. 


Our fercinctiog booklet, “Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes,” is FREE on request 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 30, Chicago 


URINE 


for Your EYES 




















» REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS | 


Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
infact the entire body or any part 


without dieting 
by wearing 











Anklets for reducing 
and shaping theankles 
$7.00 per pair; 
extra high $9.00 


Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 


Reducing Rubber Garments 


= 














Man’s Belt all heavy 
with coutil back $9.00 





rubber $14.00 353 Fifth Avenue 
Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 


Philadelphia Representative: MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So. 11th St. 
| San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR, 229 Post St. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


New York 


Dr -Walter’ S medicated 





famous 





Bust Reducer $6.00 | 
Chin Reducer $2.50 




















SPECIAL 


$315 


DR. LAWTON’S 


Capa | SUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 


AND ILLUSTRATED 





Fifth 
kworitelipe 


* There 1s 
something 
fine 


mues 











easy instructions and Dr. Lawton’s I!lustr: 


swotsronr | COURSE ON WEIGHT CONTRO 


A FEW minutes use each night and morning 
of this internationally famous invention 
is guaranteed to restore shapeliness to your 
arms, legs, back, bust, abdomen, thighs, hips 
and ankles. With it you perform a gentle, 
leasant massage that removes fatty tissues 
rom any portion of the body that you wish. 

More than fifty thousand men and women in 
the past few years have experienced that price- 
less blessing of renewed joy and health by the 
restoration of youthful form and vigor with 
the reduction of unnecessary fat—accomplished 
easily, pleasantly and in the privacy of their 
own homes with Dr. Lawton's Guaranteed Fat 
Reducer, a device approved by physicians as 
absolutely safe and efficient. 

Included with the Fat Reducer are simple, 





ated Course on Weight Control,an authoritative book giving 


A leve)vi a a 


$ o 50 and up 


Wa. DEMUTHeo. 








a complete health course on present weight reduction and future prevention of excess weight. If you 
prefer to send no money in advance, order the Fat Reducer complete C.fO. D.and pay the postman 
$3.75 plus postage on delivery. Should you prefer to send check’with order, please include 20 centsfor 
postage. Mailed in plain wrapper. If after 11 days of use you do'not wish to keep it, return the Fat Re- 
ducer complete and you will receive back'the full purchase price at once. Under this positive guar- 
antee you can see in a few days how surely the Fat Reducer will help you. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 120 West 70th St. 


Dept. 37 


at the better 
smoke shops 


New York City 
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SNA | nly a select few manufacturers ON IA 
is are privileged to adopt this new es ‘ } 

| and wonderfully superior elec— m |S 
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| They are the builders of the finer (Oe 
motor cars whose clientele demand and oe 


have the right to expect that which is 
unquestionably the best. sit 





DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION WBF 
Builders Ignition Technique 
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Because of Hidden Values 


Essex Stays Young 


Essex cars two and three years old and 
records extending beyond 
50,000 miles are today as dependable as 


with — service 


when new. 


Essex frame. 
it is sturdier for weight carried than is used 
in any car regardless of price. 


Witn a single exception, 





They retain their nimble performance. 
Economy in fuel and oil continues. There 
is no burden of maintenance cost. 


The arrangement for taking up wear in 
spring shackles is duplicated in but a few 
costly cars. 


Such values extend to parts you never 

















So marked is this quality that all who examine. Many are exclusive to Essex. 
know the Essex accord it first : 
. In your choice of an Essex 
place among the long life cars. 
you get more than a one year 
Hidden values—values not An Ideal Family Car car. You get what American 


observable in a new car— 
account for this. There is 
nothing in the performance 
of new cars to reveal the ad- 
vantage of the Essex roller 
rocker arm bearings over the 
common type of bushings. 
But long service marks the 
difference. And so also is 
revealed the advantage of the 


Touring - £1045 





—Children are Safe 


The cozy intimacy of 
the Coach is further 
enhanced for family use 
by the safety for chil- 
dren it provides. No 
door handles in reach 
for them to open. Safe 
on the rear seat they can 
expose themselves to no 
risk and give no anxiety 
to their elders. 








Freight and Tax Extra 


and European experts pro- 
nounce the finest chassis of 
its size that is built. 


The Essex comes in three 
models. Each is  sturdy— 
beautiful and of great utility. 
The prices give them prom- 
inence even among cars of 
less mechanical worth. 


Cabriolet - 1145 








Essex Coach *1145 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 
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Victrola No. 300 
$250 
Victrola No. 300, electric, $290 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Other styles $25 to $1500 


ZANELLI 


HERBERT 









The strongest endorsement ever 
Given to any musical instrument 


All these great artists and many others famous the world over have 
chosen the Victrola and Victor Records as the one medium to perpetuate 
their art. Play their Victor Records on the Victrola No. 300—illustrated 
above—and you will know the reasons for their choice. Ask the nearest 
dealer in Victor products to send a selection of Victor Records and a 
Victrola to your home. 


4> Victrola 


aa”, 

~ “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 

Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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The Gift of the Lover—Then and Now 


Comte d’ Artois toa Fair Unknown. 1773 


“ged I am sending you, dear friend, by the 
bearer of this missive, together with three 
dozen pairs of lemon colored kid gloves, the 
safe-conduct, procured at the cost of endless 
duplicity, which I earnestly hope will enable 
you to pass unharmed by the sanguinary 
Revolutionists, from this unhappy country to 
the small but charming court of Wurtemburg, 
whose hospitable Prince will make it his dear- 
est duty to protect you until such time as I 
may again have the felicity of beholding your 
face. Pray believe me ever your attached 


Lord Coleraine to Perdita. 1801 


|» ier ages Creature: I am sending you, 
at the request of his Highness, a copy of 
my own especial recipe for boot-varnish; its 
chief ingredient is a magnum of champagne. 
Although I seck not to rival a royal suitor, I 
may at Icast offer you my undying admiration, 
together with a few poor roses, whose sole 
purpose in blooming was the hope that their 
beauty might render them worthy of your 
acceptance. As my rose-garden is now laid 
waste for the adornment of your boudoir, even 
so is my life made desolate without your 
smile. Yours but too completely, 


Paris 





D’ArTOIS 


Duc D’Abrantes to Princesse Murat. 1810 


ADAME: It is not possible for me fully to 

express my sensations after parting from 
you last night at the palace; my respect for 
my friend your husband, my boundless devo- 
tion to my Emperor, your brother, are power- 
less to prevent the declaration of my passion. 
Do what you will with me; my heart, my soul, 
my military career itself, are yours to com- 
mand. If you will do me the great honor of 
accepting these magnificent pearls, formerly 
the property of the old Queen of Spain, I shall 
be yet more humbly your adoring. 





London 


Count d’Orsay to Lady Blessington. 1817 


Y LADY: Permit me to clasp about your 

beautiful wrists these cameo bracelets; 
you condescended to fancy them during your 
sojourn in Paris. I have but this instant 
arrived from Gravesend, after a wretched 
crossing; I shall wait upon you this evening 
without fail, and refresh my fatigue with the 
elixir of your sparkling conversation and in- 
comparable grace. Pray tell your daughter 
that I have brought her a coral necklace of 
the latest design. I seal this missive with a 
kiss, the like of which I shall presently imprint 
upon your hand. Tout 4 toi, 


COLERAINE 














Paris 


1810 


Alfred de Musset to his First Love. 1829 


ADEMOISELLE: Do not for an instant 
+ believe that I would have the temerity to 
tell you of her whom I dare to love; no, not 
for an empire would I name her to you. Let us 
declare to all the world that I adore her, that 
she is blonde as wheat, and beautiful—but 
how beautiful! As her fantasy demands, so I 
perform; if she desires my death, so be it. My 
soul is torn for all eternity by the anguish of 
her indifference. But no; I love her too pro- 
foundly to name her to you. I dare to love 
her; let this suffice, with the simple gift of a 
pair of turtledoves, and the assurance that I 
ask no greater bliss than the privilege of 
perishing for her sake. 

Paris ALFRED 


Frank to Florrie. 1900 


NS GEL: I suppose you know that I am heart- 
broken at your having left without saying 
a word to me. Imagine me, last night after 
leaving Mrs. Astoz’s cotillion (when Bertie 
Vanderbilt had broken the news to me of your 
perfidious engagement to another), tossing on 
my couch of pain. This morning I crept into 
the Five and Ten Cent Store, and, through 
eyes dim with tears, selected this refined little 
tea cozy, which I hope may not only contribute 
its mite of coziness to your new home, but 
may also serve as provocation for many a de- 
lightful “cozerie”. Seriously, I am awfully 
happy to hear the news. How art thou? 
When you are in New York again, do not for- 
get your old boy-friend and playmate of many 
summers. Ever thine, 


New York FRANK 





D’ABRANTES 


EKO o yn o, 


Sketches by Benito. 


London 


Text by Elinor Wylie. 
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Shaw Salstonstall to his Fiancee. 1860 


MILY, my dearest: I miss you. The town 

is amazingly dull. The weather alone is 
perfect, and I think sadly of you, with Jimmy 
Lowell and Jimmy Fields, playing endless 
games of Croquet at North Conway. These 
golden summer afternoons we should be driv- 
ing down Beacon Street in my new phaeton, 
which is so small that you may find it difficult 
to dispose your crinoline therein. I send you, 
for a gift upon the anniversary of your birth, 
the most charming object, excepting yourself, 
it is possible to imagine; your own Daguerreo- 
type, framed in a gilt oval and mounted on 
blue velvet. Abigail Adams has colored it by 
hand. With unwavering affection. 


Boston SHAW 


‘Peter to Rosemary Ann. 1923 


LD Thing: Do not flatter yourself that I 

should have remembered your birthday, if 
you hadn’t rudely reminded me of it. My 
knowledge of your mercenary nature makes 
me realize that I must present you with 
something frightfully good; no mere airy trifle, 
like a diamond wrist-watch or a case of cham- 
pagne. The problem ruined the quiet slumber 
I had anticipated at the Club de Quarante last 
night, while you tangoed with your South 
American friend. But the result of my suffer- 
ing is your gain. Am I or am I not your ex- 
cellent good egg to be giving you—with many 
high hopes for the improvement of your little 
mind—a year’s subscription to Vanity Fair? 


Chicago PETER 























VANITY FAR 


DOBBS HATS 


THE SUMMER HATS DESIGNED BY DOBBS &CO, NEW YORA'S LEADING 
HIATTERS, ARE OFFERED IN A WIDE VARIETY OF EXCLUSIVE WEAVES AND 
PROPER PROPORTIONS; IN SIZES AND SHAPES TO AFFORD EXCEPTIONAL 
COMFORT AND DISTINCTION. PRICES RANGE FROM /7VE DOLLARS UPWARD 
edn attractive miniature portfolio of Dobbs girls sent upon request 
~~ DOBBS & Co ~ 620.42 244 Fifth Avenue ~_ New York — 
EX€LUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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VANITY FAIR 


MARCIA STEIN 


Vassily Katchaloff, of the Moscow Art Theatre 


M. Katchaloff—One of the Finest of Living Actors—Has Not Only Distinguished Himself in Such Modern Roles as the | 


Baron in «The Lower Depths” and Ivan in «The Brothers Karamasov”, but Is Also, in Russia, a Celebrated Hamlet 
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The Same Story 


35 


The Older Generation Advises the Younger in a Situation as Eternal as It Is Tragic 


HARACTERS: A Father. A Son. A 
Clerk. 
(7? Scene is a lawyer’s office in one 


of the Ini. uf Court in London. Afternoon of a 
dark, winiry day. A black sky. Plane trees pale 
and gaunt against it. A handsome, sedate, gray- 
faced lawyer is seated at his desk. His clerk 
comes in and hands him papers.) 


CiERK: The Master wouldn’t listen to that 
application. 

FatHErR: I thought he wotldn’t. Mr. Robert 
is coming to see me this afternoon, any mo- 
ment now. I don’t wish to be disturbed. If he 
is still here at four o’clock the consultation 
must wait. 

CLERK: Mr. Consett, sir? 

FATHER: Even Mr. Consett. 

CLERK: Very good, sir. 


(The Clerk goes out. Father goes to a japanned 
deed-box, opens it, and takes out a letter, with 
which he returns to his desk. He reads it grimly 
and with pain, then slips it under his blotter. 
The Son enters the room, hangs his hat up, comes 
mer and shakes hands with his father.) 


Son: Pretty well? 

FATHER: Pretty well, thanks. 

Son: Busy? 

FATHER: Not bad, as things go nowadays. 

Son: Funny thing, never see anybody in the 
office, never see your name in the paper, and 
yet you seem to do as well as ever. 

FATHER: Keeping people out of court. How’s 
the City? 

Son: Rotten. Everything’s rotten. You 
slump until you think you can’t go any farther 
and then the bottom falls out of the slump and 
down you go again. 

FaTHER: Can you tide over? 

Son:O! Yes. We’re all right, quite all right. 
It isn’t that—— 

FATHER: What is it then? 


(The Son walks nervously about the room.) 


FATHER: Well? 

Son: You’ve always been devilish good to 
me. Much better than any father I know. 

FATHER: Have I? 

Son: That makes it all the harder to tell you 
things 

FatHer: I’m sorry. 

Son: When anybody’s been awfully kind 


to vou, you hate anything that can hurt them. 


By GILBERT CANNAN 


FATHER: You’ve been very good to me, too. 
(The Son walks again.) 


Son: Things aren’t the same when you say 
them to someone else, are they? 

FATHER: No. What’s the trouble? 

Son: I’ve got to divorce Joan. (He sits at the 
desk looking very desperate, waiting for his news 
to sink in.) I had to tell you. I couldn’t leave 
you to find out from the newspapers or from 
some old cat. 


(The Father goes and looks out of the window 
or alonz time. Then he comes and lays his hand 
affectionately on the Son’s shoulder.) 


ATHER: What’s the story? 

Son: She went away a month ago, to stay 
with her sister. She didn’t go there. She went 
away for a fortnight with someone else. 

FATHER: You know whom? 

Son: No. Yes. No. 

FaTHER: Does she want her divorce? 

Son: I haven’t spoken to her for a week. It 
has been Hell. I didn’t think I could have told 
even you. It is awful. Half the people you 
know are blowing up, even the nicest and most 
affectionate people. It is as though some in- 
visible force were wrenching them implacably 
apart. And we’ve hardly had a quarrel, hardly 
a quarrel— But I suppose you’ve seen it over 
and over again. It makes it easier to tell, 
your being used to it. It’s a shock, that kind 
of thing, when it happens to yourself. It 
doesn’t seem real— By God, it’s a relief to 
talk after that silent house and that silent 
woman. I can’t think what possessed her. 
She’s such a good sort and so straight—and 
she kissed me and was awfully nice just before 
she went away and sent me letters from her 
sister’s. Connivance! I suppose they hang 

ogether in things like that. They don’t in 
anything else—And then Archie, my brother- 
in-law, blurted it out that she wasn’t there— 
(Fiercely) I’ve been too damned good to her, 
that’s what it is. 

FATHER: That doesn’t help. 

Son: What doesn’t? 

FATHER: Bitterness. 

Son: If it hadn’t been for you I’d have done 
what any other fellow would have done and 
gone straight off to one of those damn firms who 
deal in that kind of thing. But if I had done 
that I couldn’t have said a word. I’ve tried 


to see you every day for a week, but I couldn’t 
get farther than the bottom of the stairs. It’s 
broken something in me. Something’s gone. 
I keep on talking and talking to myself, and 
when she comes in I shut up tight and she 
shuts up tight. 

FATHER: So you look at her? 

Son: I daren’t. She’s not the same. She’ll 
never be the same. 

FATHER: No. 


(The Son, to avoid weeping, blows his nose 
loudly.) 

Son: Are you angry? 

FATHER: No. 

Son: I wish you were. It would make things 
easier. But you always were so devilish decent 
about things, and you always knew more 
about me than you let on. 

FaTHER: Did I? 

Son (Suspiciously): Has Joan been to see 
you? 

FATHER: No. 

Son: She likes you. She’s awfully fond of 
you. 

FATHER: Yes. 

Son: Of course any woman would be. I’ve 
often wondered why you didn’t marry again, 
except that there’s Mrs. O! I’m drivelling, 
just drivelling. It’s an awful mix-up any way, 
and whichever way you turn people’s lives 
are running into each other all over the place. 

FATHER: That is so. 

Son: If ?’'d ever—— 


(He bounds to his feet and walks furiously 
about.) 





T’S the deceit! The lies! I hope I’m not up- 

setting you. I meant to come in quite 
quietly and tell you as a matter of duty. I 
slept at the Club last night. I believe that was 
the proper thing to do—O! God, it’s hideous 
—If she wanted to go why didn’t she go? 

FATHER: Perhaps she didn’t. 

Son: But she did. 

FATHER: Women are continually doing 
things they don’t want to do in the least. 

Son: There’s no comfort in that when they 
do them. 

FATHER: I’m not trying to comfort you. 

Son: No. You’re not. You’re making me 
fee] as though it were all my fault. 

FATHER: Perhaps it is. 
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Son: No two people ever had a better start 
or a better time—and a baby not a year old. 

FATHER: Perhaps she wanted a bad time. 

Son: Then, by God, she’s got it. O! I 
know you're older than I am and all that and 
can take a detached view and see me writhing 
and think it’s not at all a bad thing for me, 
but the hideous thing is there; the deceit is 
there. It cost me Hell not to go home last 
night; the first step that costs— 

FaTHER: And coming to me is the second? 

Son: I’m thinking of the children. 

FATHER: That’s not true. 

Son: I’m not going to have their lives poi- 
soned with a lie. 

FATHER: There won’t be any lie if you have 
it out. 

Son: What? Now? After that? 

FaTHER: Find out what she has against you. 

Son: Against me? 

FATHER: You never know. Something in 
you may hurt her to distraction. I’m afraid 
I spoiled you pretty thoroughly. 

Son: She’s very quiet and very deep and 
very quick. 

FATHER: Tempered? 

Son: No. Quick. Insight. You don’t want 
me to divorce her. 

FaTHeER: I never knew until now how much 
I loathed the whole business. 

Son: But it’s the whole of my life and the 
children’s lives. 

Fatuer: And her life. 

Son: If she’s deceived me once— 

FATHER: She won’t again if you are man 
enough. 

Son: Do you think she’ll forgive me for 
what I did last night? 

FATHER: If you’re sorry. 

Son: I’m not—No. No. No. Wecan’t goon 
humbugging each other as people used to do. 

FatHer: I think your generation is even 
more dishonest than mv own, which is saying 
a good deal, but then your emotions are thin- 
ner. I suppose no one else knows? 

Son: One other, of course. 

FATHER: What’s he? 

Son (Miserably): I used to think him a good 
fellow. 

FATHER: Married? 


(The Son bows his head.) 
ATHER: So that will mean another 
divorce? 

Son: Better than going on with a lie? 

FATHER: You young people are too squeam- 
ish about lies. Time for that when you have 
found the truth. Go on lying boldly enough 
and the truth will take you by the throat. 

Son: A lifetime’s a long time. 

FaTHER: It is. I can tell you that better at 
my age. 

Son: So I’m to pocket my pride and go home 
and let her cheerfully go on. 

FATHER: You will if you insist on it. 

Son: And the other two are to do the same? 
Ha!—Ha!—Ha! Four, five, six, seven, eight 
young lives to go on as though nothing had 
happened. 

FATHER: Of course not. 

Son: I never thought I’d find you cold and 
cynical. Jolly good. We'll all be the better for 
it. Ha! Ha! 

FATHER: Deeper and less callow. 

Son: I know you don’t like smoking in the 
office, but my nerves are all to bits and I’ve 
got to think this out—(Lights a cigarette.) 
You’re not lying to me when you say she 
hasn’t been to see you? 

FATHER: Of course, I’m not. You say your- 
self that she’s straightforward. 


Son: That’s what makes it so amazing. 
Straight as a die you’d say to look at her and to 
have anything to do with her. Straight as a die, 
and so good-looking she was. You outsiders 
have no idea how lovely she could be when she 
was off her guard. Funny how different a 
woman can look—I could have sworn she 
loved me. 

FATHER: Yes. Yes. Yes. 

Son: And then this! It beats me. 

FATHER: There are years and years to 
think it out—together. 

Son: I can’t get it out of my head that you 
must have seen her. You’re so jolly sure of me. 
But you old men don’t care a hang about 
your children when there are grandchildren. 

FATHER: Do you remember your mother? 

Son: Vaguely. And what I remember is not a 
bit like her photographs— She wouldn’t be— 
Funny! You and I seem to be fighting some- 
thing out, something that has nothing to do 
with what we’re talking about. 


poner Perhaps we are afraid of different 
things. You are afraid of a lie more or less 
in your life. 

Son: Why do you say more or less? 

FATHER: Because I mean it. I am afraid of 
the world’s tongue. It is a cruel tongue, rough 
like a tiger’s, and it licks down to the bone. 
If I had it in my power to expose my meanest 
enemy to it I would not do it. 

Son: A patched-up miserable business, noth- 
ing but getting old and dying. 

FaTHER: There is a lot to be said for getting 
old. 

Son: I didn’t mean that personally. 

FATHER: I know you didn’t—Well? 

Son: I may be a damn fool, but I don’t 
know how to begin—I may be squeamish but 
I just can’t go back and pretend that nothing 
at all has happened. 

FaTHER: You are not a fool. You can’t pre- 
tend that you didn’t know something had hap- 
pened, didn’t see, didn’t feel it growing— Come, 
man, there are times when we are just human 
beings together and must have things out. 
How did she look when she came back? 

Son: Glorious at first, and then bewildered 
and sorry. 

FaTHER: And was tender and kind and her 
voice was new to you? 

Son: Her voice? Yes. Her voice was new 
to me. It sounded new and rich and strange 
when she said the smallest thing, and when she 
spoke to me in the dark I was afraid. 

FATHER: And waited until some fool told 
you what you knew. 

Son: I loathed— 

FaTHER: Yourself. 

Son: That’s true enough—You’ve learned a 
good deal about men and women in your work 
here. 

FaTHER: I had one lesson in my life. And I 
learned it—Here is a letter. It is from your 
mother. It came into my hands, as she 
wished, after her death. I want you to read it. 


(He hands the letter. The Son reads it and 
passes it back. A long silence.) 

Son: I’m not your son, then? 

FATHER: No. 

Son: Did you know it only after—she— 
died? 

FaTHER: No. I knew it always. 

Son: You couldn’t have been kinder to me if 
you had been my father—Why didn’t you tell 
me before? 

FATHER: Cowardice and affection for you. 

Son: Thank you—So my whole life has been 
alie. Isee. To protect my mother—and others 
from the world’s tongue. 
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FATHER: I loved your mother. 
(A pause.) 


Son: Who was my father? 

FATHER: In law—I am. 

Son: I mean the other? 

FATHER: That was your mother’s secret. [t 
died with her. 

(A pause.) 


Son: Why did you tell me? 

FATHER: I had to. 

Son: You mean—You want me to do what 
you did? It’s different. 

FATHER: How? 

Son: The world has changed. 

FATHER: The world’s still full of women— 
and their tongues. 

Son: It is not so easy to lie or to put up 
with the consequences of a lie. Perhaps this 
wouldn’t have happened if you’d told me 
sooner. 

FATHER: Perhaps not. 

Son: I don’t know where I am. It inakes me 
hate existence. What’s the good of all this 
hocus-pocus of divorce and marriage if this 
kind of thing goes on from generation to 
generation? What’s the good of it? 

FATHER: Not much; but a little. 

Son: I’ll have to tell her. 

FaTHER: You can take the letter. 

Son: If I see her again, that is—Life rounds 
on you, doesn’t it? 

FATHER: It does. 

Son: I’m—I—It doesn’t seem credible that 
such things can happen to ordinary people. 

FaTHER: I don’t think there are any ordi- 
nary people. 

Son: No. I suppose not. Just men and 
womey—and anything may happen. M’m! 
How long does it take to get used to it? 


(The Son takes the letter and reads it again, 
then folds it carefully and puts it in his pocket- 
book.) 


ON: I’d better burn it when I’ve done 

with it. 

FATHER: Yes. 

Son: I suppose you know how wretched I 
feel about it. It has always been on your lips 
to tell me? 

FATHER: Yes. 

Son: I don’t judge you. 

FATHER: Or her? 

Son: No, damn you. I don’t judge her 
either. But I don’t want to see the two of you 
together. You’d be too strong for me. You 
always have been. 

FaTHER: That’s hard. 

Son: Is it? Well, I’ve taken it hard. 

FaTHER: So did I. 


(Son rises and takes his hat, but is reluctant 
to go, and walks about uneasily.) 


Son: It—it will be good to hear her voice 
again. 

FATHER: So I found. 

Son: Was it—was it the same story? 

FATHER: The same story. 

Son: Thanks—Thanks, awfully. 


(He holds out his hand. The Father takes it.) 
Son: Good-bye. 
FATHER: Good-bye, old man. 


(The Son wrenches himself away and goes ow. 
The Father sits for a moment head in hands then 
goes to the deed-box and locks it, places three 
chairs in front of his desk and rings the bell. 
The Clerk appears.) 


FATHER: I’m ready for Mr. Conseit. 
CURTAIN 
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THE FOE OF MOTOR-CARS 
Once a great lad with the horses, and coach- 
man to an Earl. Then the blahsted taxis 
came, and mechanics took the place of “‘gen- 
tlemen”? in the vehicular life of London 


LITTLE MR. SNODGRASS 
A diminutive favorite on the King’s Road. 
now reduced to working in a “‘ private”’ board- 
ing house. His clothes were inherited from a 
deceased friend—slightly bulkier than he 





MRS. CATCHPOLE 


Long known on the King’s 
Road as a Chelsea char-lady 
of prodigious popularity—and 
thirst. She has stirring views 
on all public and private mat- 
ters—which views can only be 
adequately aired with a glass 
in her hand. She always 
arrives at her work in the 
morning with an empty bag 
in her hands. At eventide, 
after the day’s painful labors 
are over, the bag is somehow 
filled to overflowing 
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A STATESMAN IN EMBRYO 


Here is a figure, well known in the society of 

Chelsea, the gentleman with decided political 

views, particularly about the oncoming wave 

of prohibition, a curse sent to England from 
the ’ateful shores of America 


A Quartette of Social Favorites in London 
George Belcher, Our English Society Editor, Sketches Four Priceless Ones Who Inhabit the King’s Road 
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The French Occupation of New York 


Sacha Guitry and His Compatriots Are Beginning to Make Broadway Resemble the Ruhr Valley 


ciously share our wisdom with the lords 

of the American theater, appear to be 
just wasting our time. We no sooner make it 
quite clear that it is virtually impossible to lift 
a play from one language to another and that 
it is especially difficult to transport one from 
Paris to New York without spilling, than they 
retort incorrigibly by devoting one Spring 
week to three productions from overseas and 
all three from Paris. During this week in 
which the French quota of dramatic immigra- 
tion was exceeded, a week already sufficiently 
marked in the calendar by the most depressing 
day of the year (March 15th), Broadway 
looked for all the world like the Ruhr Valley. 

Of the three, only two, to his probable 
annoyance, were by Sacha Guitry. The other, 
which should have been called Adrienne Can 
Be Had was known as Pour Avoir Adrienne in 
Paris, where it was written and acted by 
Sarah Bernhardt’s grandson. But the younger 
Guitry scored two out of a possible three. 

He is a tall, soft, stoutish comedian, with a 
disposition to sentimental tears constantly cor- 
rected by a buoyant wit. For all that he was 
born in Russia when the folks were on tour, 
he is the most Parisian of them all. You 
would not be far astray if you thought of him 
as the George M. Cohan of Paris, a wise, zestful 
child of the French theater who can write 
plays as fast as his pretty wife and his magnifi- 
cent father can act them, comedies as redolent 
of the boulevards as Cohan’s are of Broadway, 
sprightly pieces which are fish as far out of 
water in America as would be Sept Clefs pour 
Baldpate if you were to encounter that farce 
in the handsome theater which stands at the 
curve of the rue Edouard VII in Paris. 


Tous of us who, from time to time, gra- 


The Interpreters’ Corps 


F the two recent Guitry productions in 

New York, the less characteristic and the 
more translatable and interesting was his 
Pasteur, a dramatic biography written by the 
younger Guitry during the war as a play which, 
in its glorification of the great French scientist, 
would soothe those compatriots still ruffled 
by the annoying German boasts about their 
scientists and which, also, would provide a 
role not at odds with the advancing years and 
expanding bulk of the great Lucien Guitry. 
In New York the réle was assumed by Henry 
Miller, who had it in him to suggest that here 
on the Empire’s stage was just such a great 
man as Louis Pasteur must have been. The 
shift to English was managed by the best of 
our Interpreters’ Corps, Arthur Hornblow, Jr., 
and it was not his fault if, like most historical 
plays, this one betrayed at times a certain 
artless self-consciousness. You know the kind. 
They begin with two negligible characters—a 
valet, perhaps, and a chambermaid—convers- 
ing as follows: 

“Well, if it isn’t 1870, the year of the 
Franco-Prussian War!” 

“True, true. How unfortunate if this pur- 
poseless slaughter should interrupt the work 
of that great scientist, who is forty-three years 
old and is even now at work in his laboratory, 
undiscouraged by the petty enmities of the 
academicians and determined to save human- 
ity with his serum cure for rabies. Strange is 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 





TOM NESBITT 


Who, as John Carlton, in ‘Secrets’, 

passes through four metamorphoses of 

age—appearing first as a boy, then as a 

young man, then as a man of middle age, 

and finally as an old man. He is here 
seen in the third of these phases 


it not, that we should have been speaking of 
him for here he comes now.” 

Pasteur does not belong in quite this clumsy 
category, but there are touches of this sort of 
dialogue in all its earlier scenes. The transla- 
tion is flawless, for, unlike so many of the men 
engaged for this work along Broadway, the 
younger Hornblow not only knows the French 
language (which is a help, of course) but is 
also reasonably familiar with English. But 
there are scripts of Guitry’s which even he 
would find elusive. There is, for instance, this 
Une petite main qui se place which David 
Belasco has bought for use when he gets 
around to it. Not only is its very title un- 
translatable but there are whole scenes which, 
done into English, would take on a coarse- 
grained vulgarity which is somehow not in 
them in the French text as spoken by French 
players before a Parisian audience. 

Consider for the moment the scene where 
the wounded professorial cuckold (played by 
the younger Guitry himself) is glowing with 
recovered pride in the discovery that at least 
the pretty housemaid loves him. She is serving 
him his breakfast and though they are going 
to fly together that night, she is still the humble 
handmaiden shifting from foot to foot in his 
benign but magnificent presence. Across his 
chocolate pot he puts her through an examina- 
tion. Where does she come from? From the 
country? How charming? The country is so 
nice. And what does she like? Eating? Yes, 
eating is fun. And wine? And music? Yes, 
music is nice if it’s not too near. And she likes 
to walk? And to dance? And to He begins 
to choke and grow flustered. Was she—but, 
then, of course not—she couldn’t be—he makes 
a dozen running at that question before he 
asks it. Was she a virgin? ‘But yes’’, she 
answers and then at the look of astonishment 
on his face, she hastens to add: “‘Oughtn’t I 
to be?” At such trustful innocence he is com- 
pletely overcome. He really has to get up and 





wipe his glasses and pat her confiding hands. 
“My poor dear child”, he murmurs in a 
fatherly way. “Of course, of course. What 
must you think of me? Besides”, he adds 
cheerfully. “‘We can fix that.” 

It is such Guitry scenes as this one which 
are either lost in mid-Atlantic or which, when 
they emerge bluntly on the American stage, 
make you wish they had been. 

Both Pasteur, which Henry Miller under- 
took, and The Comedian, which Belasco 
entrusted to Lionel Atwill, were written for 
Lucien Guitry, as able a player as we have 
ever seen anywhere in the world. The central 
roles were conditioned by his son’s knowledge 
of the great actor who would play them—his 
intimate knowledge of the rich resources of 
one who, after all, is in his sixties and who, to 
put it bluntly, is fat. Lucien Guitry’s calves, 
as they emerge majestically in the silken hose 
of Le Misanthrope are the largest supporting 
the drama anywhere in the world. The 
memory of them embittered our lesser Arnold 
Daly when several of the reviewers mentioned 
in passing that he was a trifle bulky for the 
role of the mad lad in The Tavern. In an 
article which, oddly enough, was printed in 
The Bookman Daly exploded. “Are they 
judging actors by weight, now?” And, giving 
some crushing figure as Guitry’s weight, asked 
rhetorically if the Parisian critics ever thought 
it mete to mention it in their comments on his 
performances. To which question there are 
several answers, one covering the suspect 
gentleness of most Parisian critics in general 
and one speculating idly on what even they 
would say if the elder Guitry ventured to play 
Puck or Peter Pan. Asa matter of fact, it has 
been years since he has stepped before his 
adoring Paris in any réle that had not been 
made to his measure as exactly and consider- 
ately as your new Summer flannels, sir, were 
made for you. When one of these discarded 
suits was brought over and draped on Lionel 
Atwill the other day, the fit was not con- 
spicuously close. 


Judging By Weight 
S a matter of fact, even in New York, the 
reviewers areflagrantly silent on the matter 
of sheer girth. Several of our actress are strong * 
on technique but weak in their resistance to 
carbohydrates. Just before a New York 
premiére, they may take to a diet of prunes 
but often too late. Yet it is seldom that the 
chivalrous scribes will record the anguish of 
the audience. They may go so far as to suggest 
that the charms of the star were a trifle mature 
for the slip of a girl she was supposed to em- 
body, but they seldom let the word “fat” 
take its legitimate place in dramatic criticism. 
Not long ago, when the inappropriate bulk 
of one of our players was but partially con- 
cealed by a nicely calculated looseness of cos- 
tume, we were enlivened by the comment 
that floated back to us from two writers who 
were indulging in one of those piercing staccato 
conversations which people fondly imagine 
are whispers. 
“‘Humph’’! quoth one, “costumes by Lane- 
Bryant.” 
‘“‘Lane-Brvant nothing”, growled the other. 
(Continued on page 104) 








Pleasures 


VANITY FAR 


A Protest Against the Ready-Made Entertainment of the Twentieth Century 


E have heard a great deal, since 1914, 

about the things which are a menace 
to civilization. First it was Prussian mili- 
tarism; then the Germans at large; then the 
prolongation of the war; then the shortening 
o1 the same; then, after a time, the Treaty of 
Versailles; then French Militarism—with, all 
the while, a running accompaniment of such 
minor menaces as Prohibition, Lord North- 
cliffe, Mr. Bryan, Comstockery, the Bishop 
of London. . . 

Civilization, however, has resisted the com- 
bined attacks of these enemies wonderfully 
well. For still, in 1923 it stands not so very 
far from where it stood in that ‘giant age 
before the flood’ of nine years since. Where, 
in relation to Neanderthal on the one hand 
and Athens on the other, where precisely it 
stood then is a question which each may answer 
according to his taste. . . . The important 
fact is that these menaces to our civilization, 
such as it is—menaces including the largest 
war and the stupidest peace known to history— 
have confined themselves, in most places and 
up tili now, to mere threats, barking more 
furiously than they bite. 


Auto-Intoxication 


O, the dangers which confront our civ- 

ilization are not so much the external 
dangers—wild men, wars and the bankruptcy 
that wars bring after them. The most alarm- 
ing dangers are those which menace it from 
within, that threaten the mind rather than the 
body and estate of contemporary man. 

Of all the various poisons which modern 
civilization, by a process of auto-intoxication, 
brews quietly up within its own bowels, few, 
it seems to me, are more deadly (while none 
appears more harmless) than that curious and 
appalling thing that is technically known as 
‘pleasure’. ‘Pleasure’ (I place the word be- 
tween inverted commas to show that I mean, 
not real pleasure, but the organized activities 
officially known by the same name) ‘pleasure’ 
—what nightmare visions the word evokes! 
Like every man of sense and good feeling, I 
abominate work. But I would rather put in 
eight hours a day at a government office than 
be condemned to lead a life of ‘pleasure’; 
I would even, I believe, prefer to write a 
million words of journalism a year. 

The horrors of modern ‘pleasure’ arise 
from the fact that every kind of organized dis- 
traction tends to become progressively more 
and more imbecile. There was a time when 
people indulged themselves with distractions 
requiring the expense of a certain intellectual 
effort. In the seventeenth century, for ex- 
ample, royal personages and their courtiers 
took a real pleasure in listening to erudite ser- 
mons (Dr. Donne’s, for example) and academi- 
cal disputes on points of theology or meta- 
physics. Part of the entertainment offered to 
the Prince Palatine, on the occasion of his 
marriage with James I’s daughter, was a 
syllogistic argumentation, on I forget what 
philosophical theme, between the amiable 
Lord Keeper Williams and a troop of minor 
Cambridge logicians. Imagine the feelings of 
a contemporary prince, if a loyal University 
were to offer him a similar entertainment! 

Royal personages were not the only people 
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To a Dying Man 
By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


‘YOUR face is like a chamber where a king 
Dies of his wounds, untended and alone, 
Stifling with courteous gesture the crude moan 
That speaks too loud of mortal perishing, 
Rising on elbow in the dark to sing 
Some rhyme now out of season but well known 
In days when banners in his face were blown 
And every woman had a rose to fling. 


Iknow that through your eyes which look on me 
Who stand regarding you with pitiful breath, 
You see beyond the moment’s pause, you see 
The sunny sky, the skimming bird beneath, 
And, fronting on your windows hopelessly, 
Black in the noon, the broad estates of Death. 











who enjoyed intelligent pleasures. In Eliza- 
bethan times every lady and gentleman of 
ordinary culture could be relied upon, at de- 
mand, to take his or her part in a madrigal or 
a motet. Those who know the enormous com- 
plexity and subtlety of sixteenth century 
music will realize what this means. To indulge 
in their favorite pastime our ancestors had to 
exert their minds to an uncommon degree. 

Even the uneducated vulgar delighted in 
pleasures requiring the exercise of a certain in- 
telligence, individuality and personal initia- 
tive. They listened, for example, to Othello, 
King Lear and Hamilet—apparently with 
pleasure and comprehension. They sang and 
made much music. And far away, in the re- 
mote country, the peasants went through the 
traditional rites—the dances of spring and 
summer, the winter mummings, the ceremonies 
of harvest home—appropriate to each season 
of the year. Their pleasures were intelligent 
and alive and it was they who, by their own 
efforts, entertained themselves. 

We have changed all that. In place of the 
old pleasures demanding intelligence and per- 
sonal initiative, we have vast organizations 
that provide us with ready-made distractions 
—distractions which demand from pleasure- 
seekers no personal participation and no in- 
tellectual effort of any sort. To the intermina- 
ble democracies of the world a million cinemas 
bring the same stale balderdash. 

There have always been fourth-rate writers 
and dramatists; but their works, in the past, 
quickly died without getting beyond the 
boundaries of the city or the country in 
which they appeared. Today, the inventions 
of the scenario-writer go out from Los Angeles 
across the whole world. Countless audiences 
soak passively in the tepid bath of nonsense. 
No mental effort is demanded of them, no 
participation; they need only sit and keep 
their eyes open. 

Do the democracies want music? In the old 
days they would have made it themselves. 
Now, they merely turn on the gramophone. 
Or if they are a little more up-to-date they 
adjust their wireless telephone to the right 
wave-length and listen-in to the fruity con- 
tralto at Marconi House, singing The Gleaner’s 
Slumber Song. 


And if they want literature, there is the 
Press. Nominally, it is true, the Press exists 
to impart information. But its real function is 
to provide, like the cinema, a distraction which 
shall occupy the mind without demanding of 
it the slightest effort or the fatigue of a single 
thought. This function, it must be admitted, 
it fulfills with an extraordinary success. It 
is possible to go on for years and years, read. 
ing two papers every working day and one on 
Sundays, without ever once being called upon 
to think or to make any other effort than to 
move the eyes down the printed column. 

Certain sections of the community still prac. 
tise athletic sports: great numbers of the 
middle and upper classes, for example, play 
golf and tennis in person and, if they are suf- 
ficiently rich, shoot birds and pursue the fox 
and go skiing in the Alps. But the vast mass 
of the community has now come even to sport 
vicariously, preferring the watching of football 
to the fatigues and dangers of the actual game. 
All classes, it is true, still dance; but dance, 
all the world over, the same steps to the same 
tunes. The dance has been scrupulously steril- 
ized of any local or personal individuality. 


A Roman Holiday 


oe effortless pleasures, these ready- 
made distractions that are the same for 
everyone over the face of the whole western 
world, are surely a worse meance to our 
civilization than ever the Germans were. The 
working hours ot the day are already, for the 
great majority of human beings, occupied in 
the performance of purely mechanical tasks in 
which no mental effort, no individuality, no 
initiative are required. And now, in the 
heurs of leisure, we turn io distractions as 
mechanically stereotyped as our work. Add 
such leisure to such work and the sum is a 
perfect day which it is a blessed relief to 
come to the end of. 

Self-poisoned in this fashion, civilization 
looks as though it might easily decline into a 
kind of premature senility. With a mind 
almost atrophied by lack of use, unable to 
entertain itself and grown so wearily unin- 
terested in the ready-made distractions offered 
from without’ that nothing but the grossest 
stimulants of an ever-increasing violence and 
crudity can move it, the democracy of the 
future will sicken of a mortal boredom. 

It will go, perhaps, the way the Romans 
went; the Romans who came at last to lose, 
precisely as we are doing now, the capacity to 
distract themselves; the Romans who, like 
us, lived on ready-made entertainments in 
which they had no participation. Their deadly 
ennui demanded ever more gladiators, more 
tight-rope-walking elephants, more rare and 
far-fetched animals to be slaughtered. Ours 
would demand no less; but owing to the 
existence of a few idealists, doesn’t get all it 
asks for. The most violent forms of enter- 
tainment can only be obtained illicitly; to 
satisfy a taste for slaughter and cruelty you 
must become a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Let us not despair, however; we may still live 
to see blood flowing across the stage of the 
Hippodrome. The force of a boredom clamor- 
ing to be alleviated may yet prove too much 
for the idealists. 
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The Origin of Styles 


An Ancient Mystery Solved — Sketches by Sto 
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V 


“What will the new fashions be?’’ wonders Exhausted by her mental effort, the sweet creature rests All unconscious of the tumult she is creating, our 


Mrs. Chichester- Fish, the smartest woman in for a moment on a bench little knowing that the official Heroine wends her way toward the Avenue, the 
New York Society, strolling through the park for bench-painters have just finished their work of renova- observed of all observers, particular.y of th- 


tion. Andso... designing designers 


THREE WEEKS LATER 


The rage is on. To be dressed in anything but horizontal stripes is a disgrace. Prison garb is the proper thing— 
as indeed it is for most people. The pathetic point is that Mrs. Chichester- Fish, the unwitting inventress, has 
had her coat cleaned and now actually has to go out and buy a new one 

















Arthur B. Davies, however flattering the comparison, 
can, in many respects, be compared to Leonardo. He is 
probably the greatest of our living draughtsmen; again, 
he is, in everything he does, a poet, not only in color 
but in line; finally, his amazing versatility has long 


been the despair of his contemporaries. Etchings, 
aquatints, drawings, water colors, sculptures, experiments 
in the crafts, paintings, mural decorations, all seem to 
flow from him, always with the stamp of authority and 
beauty and apparently without the slightest effort 
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THE MONTROSS GALLERY 


The cartoon above is called ‘‘ Constellations”. Like the other car- 


The drawings shown on this page have lately been on exhibi- 
toons shown on this page, it is in white chalk on a black ground 


tion at the Montross Gallery. They are approximately life size 


Recent Figure Compositions In White Chalk. By Arthur B. Davies 
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Songs and Satires by G. K. Chesterton 


A Group of Poems, for the Most Part Humorous, by a Celebrated Pyrotechnician 


Elegy in a Country Church-yard 
a men that worked for England 

They have their graves at home: 
And bees and birds of England 
About the cross can roam. 


But they that fought for England, 
Following a falling star, 

Alas, alas for England 

They have their graves afar. 


And they that rule in England, 
In stately conclave met. 

Alas, alas for England 

They have no graves as yet. 


Memory 


i? I ever go back to Baltimore, 
The city of Maryland, 
I shall miss again as I missed before 
A thousand things of the world in stc-€, 
The story standing in every door 
That beckons with every hand. 


I shall not know where the bonds were riven 
And a hundred faiths set free, 

Where a wandering cavalier had given 

Her hundredth name to the Queen of Heaven, 
And made oblation of feuds forgiven 

To Our Lady of Liberty. 


I shall not travel the tracks of fame 

Where the war was not to the strong; 

When Lee the last of the heroes came 

With the Men of the South and a flag like 
flame, 

And called the land by its lovely name 

In the unforgotten song. 


If ever I cross the sea and stray 

To the city of Maryland, 

I will sit on a stone and watch or pray 

For a stranger’s child that was there one day: 
And the child will never come back to play, 
And no one will understand. 


Fantasia 

i pny happy men that lose their heads 

They find their heads in heaven, 
As cherub heads with cherub wings, 
And cherub haloes even: 
Out of the infinite evening lands 
Along the sunset sea, 
Leaving the purple fields behind, 
The cherub wings beat down the-wind 
Back to the groping body and blind 
As the bird back to the tree. 


Whether the plumes be passion-red 
For him that truly dies 

By headsman’s blade or battle-axe, 
Or blue like butterflies, 

For him that lost it in a lane 

In April’s fits and starts, 

His folly is forgiven then: 

But higher, and far beyond our ken, 
Is the healing of the unhappy men, 
The men that lost their hearts. 


Is there not pardon for the brave 
And broad release above, 

Who lost their heads for liberty 

Or lost their hearts for love? 

Or is the wise man wise indeed 
Whom larger thoughts keep whole? 
Who sees life equal like a chart, 
Made strong to play the saner part, 
And keep his head and keep his heart, 
And only lose his soul. 


Songs of Education: 
I. History 
Form 991785, Sub-Section D 


HE Roman threw us a road, a road, 
And sighed and strolled away: 
The Saxon gave us a raid, a raid, 
A raid that came to stay; 
The Dane went west, but the Dane confessed 
That he went a bit too far; 
And we all became, by another name, 
The Imperial race we are. 


Chorus 
The Imperial race, the inscrutable race, 
The invincible race we are. 


Though Sussex hills are bare, are bare, 
And Sussex weald is wide, 

From Chichester to Chester 

Men saw the Norman ride; 

He threw his sword in the air and sang 
To a sort of a light guitar; 

It was all the same, for we all became 
The identical nobs we are. 


Chorus 
The identical nobs, individual nobs 
Unmistakable nobs we are. 


The people lived on the land, the land, 
They pottered about and prayed; 

They built a cathedral here and there 

Or went on a small crusade: 

Till the bones of Becket were bundled out 
For the fun of a fat White Czar, 

And we all became, in spoil and flame, 
The intelligent lot we are. 


Chorus 
The intelligent lot, the intuitive lot, 
The infallible lot we are. 


O Warwick woods are green, are green, 

But Warwick trees can fall: 

And Birmingham grew so big, so big, 

And Stratford stayed so small. 

Till the hooter howled to the morning lark 
That sang to the morning star; 

And we all became, in freedom’s name, 

The fortunate chaps we are. 


Chorus 
The fortunate chaps, felicitous chaps, 
The fairy-like chaps we are. 


The people they left the land, the land, 

But they went on working hard; 

And the village green that had got mislaid 
Turned up in the squire’s back-yard: 

But twenty men of us all got work 

On a bit of his motor car; 

And we all became, with the world’s acclaim, 
The marvellous mugs we are. 


Chorus 
The marvellous mugs, miraculous mugs, 
The mystical mugs we are. 


II. Geography 
Form 17955301, Sub-Section Z 


‘rhe earth is a place on which England is found, 

And you find it however you twirl the globe 
round; 

For the spots are all red and the rest is all grey, 

And that is the meaning of Empire Day. 


Gibraltar’s a rock that you see very plain, 

And attached to its base is the district of Spain. 

And the island of Malta is marked further on, 

Where some natives were known as _ the 
Knights of St. John. 

Then Cyprus, and east to the Suez Canal, 

That was conquered by Dizzy and Rothschild 
his pal 

With the Sword of the Lord in the old Eng- 
lish way; 

And that is the meaning of Empire Day. 


Our principal imports come far as Cape Horn; 

For necessities, cocoa; for luxuries, corn; 

Thus Brahmins are born for the rice-field, and 
thus, 

The Gods made the Greeks to grow currants 
for us; 

Of earth’s other tributes are plenty to choose, 

Tobacco and petrol and Jazzing and Jews: 

The Jazzing will pass but the Jews they will 
stay; 

And that is the Meaning of Empire Day. 


Our principal exports, all labelled and packed: 
At the ends of the earth are delivered intact, 
Our soap or our salmon can travel in tins 
Between the two poles and as like as two pins; 
— Lancashire merchants whenever they 
ike 

Can water the beer of a ‘man in Klondike 

Or poison the meat of a man in Bombay; 
And that is the meaning of Empire Day. 


The day of St. George is a musty affair 

Which Russians and Greeks are permitted to 
share; 

The day of Trafalgar is Spanish in name 

And the Spaniards refuse to pronounce it 
the same; 

But the Day of the Empire from Canada came 

With Morden and Borden and Beaverbrook’s 
fame 

And saintly seraphical souls such as they: 

And that is the meaning of Empire Day. 


These poems are selected from “The Ballad of Saint 
Barbara”, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons is publishing 
this spring. 

















The Club Problem 


VANITY FAIR 


Confessions of Club Life and Its Perils by One Who Has Won Through to Salvation 


know, for I have suffered from it all my 

life. From early manhood I have experi- 
enced the joys of joining and the pangs of 
divorcing a large number of institutions and 
a review of my life up to date convinces me 
that there should be a solemn, religious cere- 
mony connected with admission to any club- 
institution, something like “Dost thou, Wil- 
berforce, take this, the University, to be thy 
lawful wedded club?” “Ido”. “Who giveth 
this man?”’ The proposer and seconder should 
then step forward. Only in this way can the 
candidate be brought to appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the step he is taking. 

College must shoulder a large share of the 
responsibility for creating the club-complex. 
In undergraduate days election to a fraternity 
or society is an honor not to be denied. There 
are rare refusals, to be sure, but these are 
dictated by social rather than by economic 
motives. Jones turns down Tan Delta Tan 
because his current sweetheart prefers the 
sacred pin worn by Omega Lambda Chi, or 
Williams startles the world by refusing an 
election to Pig-and-Whistle because he has 
been tipped-off, privately, that he will make 
Shroud-and-Shovel if he waits. These are 
moral issues. 


fh club-complex is a dangerous thing. I 


Bright College Years 


HE situation at all our larger institutions 

is the same. Once in his coveted club the 
undergraduate dispatches a jubilant telegram 
to his parent followed by a letter containing 
the glad tidings that the initiation fee and 
half-yearly dues amounting to $125—(pin 
$8 extra), are now payable. Bang! goes 
father’s vacation, and all is well. 

Graduation terminates this idyllic experi- 
ence but the germ is planted. Two or three 
years’ enjoyment of club-quarters which make 
the old home on Main Street look like an 
Italian’s shack are sure to inculcate that ready 
acceptance of luxuries as necessities which is 
inherent in human nature. The first few 
years of business life will be marked by caution. 
But let all young men beware of the sixth or 
seventh post-graduate year when they begin 
to feel beneath their feet the well-known and 
justly-celebrated rungs of the ladder of success 
of which Mr. Edward Bok writes so touchingly. 
Then is their danger time. 

As I have said, I know whereof I speak. 
Well do I recall the sudden, overwhelming 
rush of the club-complex in all the force of its 
stored-up energy which assailed me at this 
period of my life. My insurance business was 
beginning to look up. I had just put over a 
long-term policy covering against theft the 
Bibles parked in hotel-bedrooms, My bills 
were paid; I was single, white and twenty- 
eight, and everything looked rosy. My sub- 
conscious appetite had long been hungering 
for the flesh and jack-pots of my particular 
college club and I immediately took the 
necessary steps which led to my election. The 
subsequent half-decade was an orgy of join- 
ing, wild and indiscriminate. Business con- 
tinued to improve. My income increased but 
my club list outran it. Clubs literary, artistic 
and social welcomed me to their folds. Secre- 
taries of a dozen institutions had the honor to 


By T. WILBERFORCE FOSDICK 


inform me that at the last meeting of the com- 
mittee on admissions I was elected a member, 
subject to the usual remittances. 

As I look back on those exciting years I 
realize that certain social conditions resembling 
Prohibition even less than those now existent 
had much to do with the formation of many 
of my affiliations. While on a vinous visit to 
Washington I insisted—with rather bad taste 
—on being put up for non-resident membership 
in a club composed exclusively of military and 
naval officers. On another occasion inspired 
by the description of the capture of a super- 
trout, I joined a fishing-club conveniently 
— in the heart of the Province of Que- 

ec. 

It was at this time that I fortunately wedded 
the present Mrs. Fosdick. My attendance at 
my various rendezvous was naturally curtailed. 
After a winter in town we decided, for the 
benefit of a future Fosdick, to move to the 
country where I immediately began proving 
to myself the incontrovertible fact that two 
can live as cheaply as one if one starves to 
death. Otherwise the ratio is as two to four. 
Of course the jcining of the Merewater Coun- 
try Club was clearly indicated. This was easy. 
The Merewater is one of those clubs which 
doesn’t elect its members; it simply knocks 
them down and drags them in. 

All this tended to bring into sharp contrast 
the cost of clubs compared with such things as 
coal and chops and cooks. It also showed me 
the rather absurd attitude which is taken 
toward club bills. They are given a preferen- 
tial rating, like gambling debts. They must 
be paid promptly or one is pilloried before 
one’s fellows. There are callous men, I know, 
who, out of five clubs, will be posted at four 
and use the fifth until they can sweeten their 
account at another, but this is an odious habit. 
By hanging-up the butcher and the coal-man 
alternately I managed to pay my club-bills 
before the red notices went out but I have 
often wondered what would have happened if 
my butcher had decided to post a list of de- 
linquents in his front window, framed, let us 
say, in sausages. It is very inadvisable to 
attempt to hang-up a cook. Bluebeard might 
get away with it but the young suburbanite is 
only too glad to pay on the nail. And then 
came questions of infant’s shoes, and grade A 
milk and finally the bill for the baby, which 





Fosdick, Jr., trying to struggle against his hereditary 
tendency to join clubs. Note the agony depicted in his 
face as the temptation begins to creep over him 


left me staring wanly into an abyss of blue 
despair. I have never had the misfortune to 
pay for any funeral obsequies but I can but 
reflect with somber satisfaction thai they have 
at least the quality of finality. That’s all 
there is: there isn’t any more. But a baby-bill 
is but the beginning. I began to appre. 
ciate what people meant by a “high birth. 
rate.” 


A Change of Club-Life 


| HAD reached the parting of the ways. I 
saw plainly now the writing on the wall, 
Whether it were better to abandon wife, 
child and home and to choose the primrose 
path of champion club-member in good 
standing, that was the question I had to de. 
cide. I cannot say that the choice was easy 
or that I made the right one. Who knows? 
I can only record that I chose my wife and 
child. I can see myself, clearly, as I stood that 
day beside the bassinet of Fosdick, Jr. “Shall 
it be this puny atom,” I thought, “or my jolly 
companions at the club?” 

And then the infant stirred and, as if in 
answer to my question, up-turned to my gaze 
his face, a face deep-red and crumpled, with 
filmy eyes, the typical face of a veteran club- 
man. 

I started back in horror. This was but his 
beginning, but should it be my future. No! 
no! And thus my decision was made. 

Clubs are like bankruptcy, easy to get into 
but humiliating to get out of. It took the 
sternest resolve on my part to sit down and 
write a half dozen letters of resignation. I 
confided my feelings to a _case-hardened 
friend who urged the laissez-aller method of 
not paying any dues until I was thrown out, 
but this seemed even worse than resigning. 
With a heavy heart I penned my letters begging 
that they be acted upon forthwith. For the 
following week I went about with the despair 
of a man who has sold his Rolls-Royce and 
bought a Ford. I felt crushed, defeated. 

To add to my woes, none of my resignations 
was accepted. They never are. Never before 
had I realized what a prop and bulwark I was 
to every one of the institutions from which I 
was striving to disentangle myself. Committee 
chairmen telephoned me or wrote warm pet- 
sonal notes full of tender protest. Secretaries 
informed me politely that my letter had been 
laid on the table for future consideration. 
Barrows, of the Nautilus Club, called per- 
sonally and said, “But, my dear boy, you're 
not going to abandon the dear old Nautilus: 
We need you. Surely... .” 

We grew quite acrimonious ere he departed. 

It all seems quite simple now, but it was 
bitter then. 

Fosdick, Jr., writes by the morning mail 
that he has just been elected a Pythian at 
Hotchkiss School. Another item, doubtless, 
on the extra account. Oh, well, I suppose if 
worst comes to worst, I can fight my way out 
of one more of my few remaining organiza- 
tions. Youth must be served. But I am going 
to send my son a marked copy of this article 
and make him repeat it to me, verbatim, dut- 
ing his next holiday. If I can feel that he has 
thoroughly absorbed its lesson I can then 
cheerfully resign from the human race. 
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COURTESY OF SCOTT AND FOWLES 


John Barrymore, in the Role of Hamlet 


A Recent Portrait by S. Sudbinin, the Russian Sculptor—Himself a Former Actor of Distinction 
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See the Conquering Heroes! 


A Portrait Page of the World’s Sweethearts 


Pen and Ink Close-Ups by CONRADO MASSAGUER 





RUDYARD KIPLING 
The greatest Indian of them all. 
An Imperialist without an 
imperial. Note the extinguished 
Bombay cheroot—another annoy- 
ing instance of the light that failed 


GEORGE V 
A soldier among Kings: a King | tar’ 
among soldiers. Known, very | 4 
generally in New York Society, met 
as the father of the Prince of Wales pro 

















JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 

A man of sufficient private means to 

employ two golf caddies—one to carry 
his bag and one to beseech him, by | 
all that is oily, to keep his head down. ] 

Implacable foe of alcohol. Believes— 
perhaps a little fatuously—that oil } 
and water will mix of 
JOHN DREW an 


Has just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary Set 
of his appearance on the stage. Though ° 








IGNACE PADEREWSKI 


The most musical of Prime Ministers; the 
primest and most ministerial of musicians. 


way 








During the war—and before his assump- 
tion of power—the whole of Central Europe 
was in turmoil until the political explorers 
of the day most fortunately discovered the 
Pole. Chiefly responsible, during the past 
ten years, for the vogue of bobbed hair 








G. B. SHAW 


The enfant terrible of contem- 
porary English literature: sim- 
ply will not do as he is told, 
and refuses absolutely to 
stand in the corner 


ANATOLE FRANCE (Right) 
The most seraphic figure in 
literary Europe and probably 
the most widely read and re- 
spected of contemporary French 
writers 










nearly seventy, he is still the living incarna- 
tion of Peter Pan, and, next to Jackie Coo- 
gan, the most popular boy actor on our stage 





GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
The sleeping tiger, mever 
wounded; never captured. The 
heart and muscle of France. 
Favorably known, in America, 

as a lecturer of promise 
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A Discussion of the Ideals of Statesmanship of the Lawyer of the Republican Party 


HE time has come to show Mr. Hughes’ 
[ets the error of their ways. The people 

who are criticizing Mr. Hughes are under 
the illusion that he directs the foreign policy of 
the United States. This leads them to make 
all kinds of foolish mistakes. They are led to 
compare what Mr. Hughes said as a private 
citizen with what Mr. Hughes does as Secre- 
tary of State. They are provoked into long 
metaphysical debates about the sanctity of 
promises and into strange researches about 
whether his great abilities are potential or 
kinetic. This argument would have meaning 
if Mr. Hughes exercised power. It would have 
some basis if Mr. Hughes were a principal. 
It has no sense to anyone who has watched 
Mr. Hughes’ career since he left the Supreme 
Court. 

On two occasions Mr. Hughes has been 
greatly honored by the politicians of the Re- 
publican Party. He was nominated for Presi- 
dent in 1916. He was appointed Secretary of 
State in 1920. These are Mr. Hughes’ two 
ventures out of law into national politics, and 
there is a very strong family resemblance be- 
tween them. The year 1916, you will remem- 
ber, marked the burial of the Progressive Party 
and the reunion of Roosevelt and the Old 
Guard. The year 1920, you will remember, 
marked the burial of the policy of interven- 
tion in Europe, and the reunion of the Repub- 
lican irreconcilables and the Republican pro- 
Leaguers. Is it not an extraordinary tribute 
to Mr. Hughes that the Republicans naturally 
turn to him whenever it is necessary to weld 
together two contradictory factions of the 
party? 


The Man of the Hour 


ND is it not evidence of his willingness to 
sacrifice himself to duty that Mr. Hughes 
regularly lends himself to this task? Here is 
aman who wins distinction among the judges 
of the United States Supreme Court. Freely 
and generously he places his prestige at the 
service of his party when a man is needed who 
is not too progressive to shock the conserva- 
tives and not too reactionary to frighten the 
progressives. He immolates himself on the 
altar of his party, and though he loses the elec- 
tion, he unites the warring factions. Then he 
retires to private life, resumes his work in the 
law, and once again wins great distinction. 
Hardly has he recovered the prestige which 
was squandered in 1916 when he is again 
thrown into the breach. This time a man is 
needed who is not too pro-League to frighten 
the irreconcilables and not too isolationist to 
shock the Leaguers. In 1920 as in 1916 Mr. 
Hughes is the man of the hour. And Mr. 
Hughes courageously allows himself to be 
drafted. 

His future in American political life is 
Clearly assured. He can go on indefinitely 
alternating a few years of success as a lawyer 
with a few years’ service as a politician. He 
Is such a good lawyer that he will always 
seem a promising politician. He will not 


shirk his duty. If the Republicans ever need 
4 candidate who will seem dry to the drys and 
Wet to the wets, the man of the hour will be 
Mr. Hughes. It will be easy to show on that 
critical occasion that the American diplomatic 
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service under his administration was dry at 
home and wet abroad. 

It is perfectly silly of Mr. Hughes’ critics 
to pretend that they do not understand the 
nature of his conscience. In 1916 Mr. Roose- 
velt sat in his home at Oyster Bay growling 
because Mr. Hughes was wooing both the pro- 
Germans and the pro-Allies. In 1923 Senator 
Johnson is growling because Mr. Hughes is 
touching the League with a ten-foot pole, and 
Mr. Wickersham and others are growling be- 
cause Mr. Hughes signed the Manifesto of 
the Thirty-One and then did nothing further 
about it. Have these critics no sense? Do 
they not understand the duty of a lawyer? Do 
they criticize any other lawyer because he 
takes a client’s case and does the best he can 
for the client? Why then jump on Mr. Hughes 
if he takes the Republican National Committee 
as a client? The Republican National Com- 
mittee needs a lawyer if it is to keep out of 
the divorce court. It needs a good lawyer. 
Mr. Hughes is a very good lawyer. It needs 
a respectable lawyer. Mr. Hughes is a very 
respectable lawyer. 

The trouble with these critics is that they 
think that Mr. Hughes is responsible to the 
people of the United States. How preposter- 
ous! Mr. Hughes was responsible in 1916 to 
the convention which nominated him. He is 
responsible now to Mr. Harding. In 1916 he 
honorably and faithfully carries out the 
intentions of the nominating convention. 
Since 1921 he has been honorably and 
faithfully carrying out the intentions of Mr. 
Harding. 

There is no mystery about those intentions. 
They are to promote peace, harmony, stability, 
good-will, codperation among men. Mr. Hard- 
ing is sincerely devoted to these great ideals. 
He wishes them realized with all his heart. 
But Mr. Harding is a wise man. He knows 
that charity begins at home, that you cannot 
do too much at once, and that practical men 
take only a step at a time. He watched Mr. 
Wilson go to smash because he tried to do the 
impossible. So Mr. Harding, modestly but 
firmly, is devoting himself to promoting peace, 
harmony, stability, good-will and codperation 
between Hiram Johnson and Warren G. 
Harding. If that can be done, he can look 
about for new worlds to conquer. 

This great program of stabilization—within 
the Republican party—has been admirably 
planned. The troublesome Mr. Taft was ele- 
vated out of sight. The troublesome Mr. 
Hoover was set to collecting statistics. The 
handy Mr. Hughes was allowed to have an 
airing at the Washington Conference, at the 
conclusion of which he was ready to settle 
down to the real business on hand. This con- 
sisted in carrying out a policy which the 
irreconcilables could not criticize and the 
interventionists could not understand. 


Mr. Hughes As Judge 


| pea this work Mr. Hughes was fitted. He 
was a judge, and judges, as everyone 
knows, do not initiate cases. They deal with 
them if and when they arise. Mr. Hughes has, 
therefore, never felt himself obliged to con- 
struct a foreign policy. His task has been to 
point out the weaknesses of any foreign policy 


suggested by outside amateurs. This was not 
difficult to do. One way was to suffocate the 
proposal in a maze of legality. Mr. Hughes 
has been very good at that. Another way, Mr. 
Hughes found, to carry out Hiram Johnson’s 
foreign policy was to tell the amateurs that 
Hiram Johnson would not permit him to 
adopt another policy. It worked splendidly. 
He has kept the peace with Hiram Johnson 
by the simple process of not fighting Hiram 
Johnson. 

From the point of view of Republican sta- 
bility—world stability is a bit of highfalutin’ 
nonsense invented by Woodrow Wilson— 
from the point of view of Republican stability 
everything was going splendidly until sometime 
last summer. Then the deflated farmers and 
the depressed business men began to entertain 
ideas about European markets, and Mr. 
Borah began to complain about the isolation 
policy which Mr. Hughes thought Mr. Borah 
had bled and died to achieve. 


Averting a Great Crisis 


HIS thing became worse and worse, and 

all sorts of calamities happened—to the Re- 
publican party—at the November elections. 
So Mr. Hughes put on rubber shoes, tiptoed 
out of the back door, and began to have a 
foreign policy. As is customary among un- 
official observers I can give you only an im- 
pression of what happened. It seems that Mr. 
Hughes got an idea that M. Poincaré wanted 
to know just how much Germany could pay, 
and so very quietly he offered to help him 
satisfy his curiosity. M. Poincaré, it turned 
out, had no curiosity at all on the subject, and 
that ended Mr. Hughes’s foreign policy. 

Then shortly before Christmas Mr. Borah 
had one.of his troublesome brainstorms. 
He proposed to do something before the 
French entered the Ruhr, and lots of powerful 
sentiment rose to Mr. Borah’s support. There 
was a panic in the Senate. The Administration 
Senators stood up and assured Mr. Borah 
that the Administration had a foreign policy. 
Mr. Borah insisted on knowing what the 
foreign policy was. The Senators proceeded 
to the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
interviewed the Secretary of State. 

“What is our foreign policy?” they said. 

“Let me think a moment”, replied Mr. 
Hughes. 

“Don’t think”, they said, “tell us quickly.” 

“Ah yes’, said Mr. Hughes, his face 
wreathed with smiles, ‘‘I remember now. Our 
policy is to help M. Poincaré find out how 
much Germany can pay. I shall make a pub- 
lic announcement very soon.” 

“To the Senate?” asked the Senators. 

“Not at all”, said Mr. Hughes, “to the 
only body where such an announcement can 
appropriately be made, to the American His- 
torical Society, which alone is officially con- 
cerned with past events.” 

Thus a great crisis—within the. Republican 
Party—was averted. Very soon afterward the 
French marched into the Ruhr, confirming the 
impression that nothing could have been 
done because nothing had been done. Busi- 
ness revived greatly. Congress adjourned, and 
Mr. Hughes has for the time being weathered 
the storm. 








VANITY FAIR 


Letters From Dead Actors 
A Vagabond Actress of the Seventeenth Century Addresses Some Comfortable Ones of Today 


Mlle. Beauval, a celebrated actress of the age 
of Louis XIV, addresses a letter from beyond the 
grave to a@ group of young American actresses 
whom she has seen taking tea at the Ritz: 


ESDEMOISELLES and Messieurs, I 

came to your tea, climbing down from 

Paradise not many more stairs than I 
had when I came from my attic in the rue St. 
Louis every night to go to the theater. I saw 
at your party a charming company. There 
were ladies and there were gentlemen, everyone 
charmingly, though somewhat expectedly, 
dressed. Some of you, no matter from where 
you came first to New York appeared to be of a 
society truly urban; some were a little more 
like the provinces touched off with urban 
vulgarities. 

Still it was an agreeable scene, such comfort 
and well-being and competitive complaisance, 
more chic than the angels I had left but no less 
easy and secure from want. The apartment 
was warm as June in Avignon when we played 
there in the bishop’s garden, though the snow 
and ice glittered outside over the roofs of New 
York. And how adorable were the flowers; 
their odors mingled with the ladies’ perfumes 
from my dear Paris! And nearby, through the 
tall door, was the glittering bath, with its seas 
of hot and cold water, its porcelain and tiles 
and acres of towels; the Pompadour herself had 
nothing like it. And what chairs and lounges! 

And to all this, the room, the summer there, 
the flowers, the cushions, rose the elevator in 
the hallway, sweeping your bodies upward 
from the earth as only, in my time, the souls 
of men, however great, could rise. 


Artists and Ladies 


EANTIME the conversation went on, 

newspapers, automobiles, Newport and 
many Springs, trips to Europe—you all go to 
Europe, is it not so?—clothes, gossip of the 
theater, just the right breath of scandal, too, 
for the drawing-room, and something now and 
then about the new players and the companies 
from abroad. I looked from one lady to an- 
other, one gentleman to another gentleman, 
and listened to what you said, finding it all 
most pleasant, I assure you. 

But what troubled me, dear Mesdemoiselles 
and Messieurs, was this: I could not tell the 
artists from the others. I looked at the gentle- 
men without result. I looked at the ladies. 
Which were artists and which were not? I had 
thought there might be some look perhaps, 
something in the eye, some record of intensity, 
of pain, or joy or courage. Or there might be 
some exactitude of the features, or some bear- 
ing, to go by. You, Messieurs, were all manly 
and agreeable, good traits for all men. And 
you, Mesdemoiselles, whether actresses or not, 
were one only more delightful than another. 
Only, Mesdemoiselles, I had never known that 
the end of art was to approximate a lady. 

But then, how should I know this? I was 
never received into the society of my day in 
France. Before I came to Paris to join the 
King’s company I was in the provinces. I was 
the adopted daughter of Filandre, the manager 
of our company—actually the cast-off child of 
some Dutchman. 

You know what happened to us, you have 
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read all that in M. Scarron’s Roman Comique. 
We used to bump around in carts from town to 
town, acting in tennis courts, in rich lords’ 
halls, in hostelries and on the bridges. Some of 
us were good artists, some were bad. There 
was, for example, little, dark La Racune, who, 
if he had been good to drink, would have filled 
hardly two glasses, and so bad an actor that if 
there were police in the laws of the theater he 
would have been arrested nightly. On the 
other hand there was the divine Louis who, 
though he rode on a donkey, could spout as he 
went the verses of Théophile’s tragedy with 
such style that the peasants we passed took off 
their caps and crossed themselves. 


On the Road in the XV IIth Century 


OU may have read how we came into the 

town of Mans once, with a cart laden with 
trunks and packs of painted cloths that made 
a pyramid on which I sat, drawn by a pair of 
lean oxen and a breeding mare, whose colt ran 
alongside. Destin walked beside me, as poor 
in habit as rich in mien, a patch over one eye 
and half one cheek, and with a string at his 
belt of crows, magpies, hens and geese, like the 
spoils of war. And Rancour came behind, 
carrying a bass viol on his back and looking 
like a great tortoise walking on its hind legs. 
There were only these of us, the rest of the 
company was fled to Alencon, from Tours, 
where our doorkeeper had killed a soldier. 
Nevertheless in half an hour we were giving a 
play, Destin lying on a quilt and saying 
Herod’s lines, and I playing Salome. 

A fight in the audience prevented the finish 
of the play, it is true; but we recited grandly; 
even in Paradise sometimes the lines ring in 
my ears. At that time I had a husband in the 
troupe, for I became enamored of Jean Pitel, 
our candle snuffer, and I daresay I married 
him. At any rate, time passed and all things 
happened. All dangers, every sort of glory. 
We played everywhere, inns, palaces, tennis 
courts. We were cold, hot, hungry, rich, poor, 
in fortune and out. Ruffians captured our 
young women, barons and great ladies loved 
us, we found once a dead man under the bed. 
But we learned our craft. 

At any rate one fine day came the order 
from St. Germain. De par le Roi! His Maiesty 
wishing always to keep the troupe of his come- 
dians complete and to that end taking the best 
from the provinces, and being informed that 
the said Beauval—in sum, I went to the Palais 
Royal and Moliére’s Company. I took up my 
abode under the roof there in the rue St. 
Louis. What triumphs were mine! And then 
the Duke took me up, and there was luxury. 
But though I lived richly and my art went on 
to greater triumphs, I still belonged to a 
world made up only of artists and gay adven- 
turers and wild brave nobles who went their 
own ways. I was only a player, and so I lived 
my life. I knew no ladies and I went to no 
great houses. I never dreamed once of being a 
lady, though it is true I did dream of being 
a great artist. 


The Signs of Success 


UT nowadays, Mesdemoiselles and Mes- 
sieurs, it is so charmingly different, is it 
not? You must begin splendidly. There are 


no doubt artists in your theater who are less 
blest, less about town, more bitten and hurt 
with beauty and more set on learning a great 
craft. Not many of you, I fancy, have any 
intention of putting up with hardship or per. 
petual labor and a forgetful public. You must 
succeed and the signs of success are salaries and 
acquaintance. You must succeed even if you 
must shine in a dull play or, to the envy of your 
friends, must act the same part three years to- 
gether. 

For me it is hard to see how this state of af- 
fairs can make for a great art, whose business 
is to tear from the heart the truth of life and 
to make laughter vindicate good sense. But 
then ‘no doubt the receipt of so much money 
has about it a certain assurance of success and 
leads to more confidence in one’s powers. 
And the safe living makes you full of health 
perhaps, and brings to art something of 
what your M. le Président called normalcy. | 
adore the word, it seems to take away the fear 
of evil. 

And yet I wonder how it would be if you 
knew no drawing-rooms but those of the 
artists of the town. Could it be possible, do 
you suppose, that if you were excluded from 
society—or even if you were social outcasts, as 
players in my time used to be and still are in 
some parts of Europe—you might have more 
of a sense of art’s reality? Would you have 
then more completeness and more freedom in 
your art? As it is, do you find it easy to let 
yourself live the part entirely, giving yourself 
to it as an instrument to music, when you wish 
at the same time to remain the kind of person 
your friends there in the audience would ad- 
mire? Do you find it easy to come fresh from 
these friends at tea, whose lives are so safe, so 
wisely pared down to the daily uses of living, to 
come from them and suddenly to become in 
your art the kind of biting or candid or noble 
truth that acting is. Is it easy to move from 
pleasant people and pleasant talk and pleasant 
conventions to the qualities of art, to fierce 
abandon, to sentiment, to formal, distin- 
guished, remote style? 


Actors and the Public 


i? you lived in your own world and if you 
thought and breathed nothing but the intense 
air of art and felt openly and directly the life of 
your moods and the rush of the days, might 
you not more easily forget all else and, feeling 
the shock and quiver of what you played pene- 
trate to your very bones, abandon yourselves 
wholly to being what actors must be, poignant 
and complete instruments for the revelation of 
life? 

And yet you may be right, with your sal- 
aries, your apartments and suppers, your 
motors, cabs, social engagements, good long 
runs and pleasant manners. If your public 
would have you thus, who can blame you? You 
have a right no doubt to success and happiness. 
Why not? And you are fortunate indeed that 
you can, as artists, achieve success in terms sO 
simple as these. And meantime people applaud, 
and set one against another your interesting 
personalities and strive to meet you and invite 
you everywhere. In a fashion, of course, it is 
flattering for them that artists should be so 
like themselves. 
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JEAN COCTEAU (Above) 
A drawing by Leon Bakst of the 
young French critic, poet and wit, 
who has followed up his comic 
ballets with a modern version of a 
Greek tragedy 





EAN COCTEAJU, author of 

the celebrated ballet Les 
Mariés la Tour Eiffel, of the 
brilliant critical pamphlet Le 
Cog et ’ Arlequin and of a num- 
ber of articles in this magazine, 
has rewritten Antigone the last 
tragedy in the great trilogy of 
Sophocles which. begins with 
(Edipus Tyrannos. The new 
Antigone, for which Chanel has 
designed the costumes and 
Picasso the setting, has been 
produced in Paris with great 
success. Cocteau has adhered 
closely to the story and char- 
acters supplied by Sophocles 
but has tried to make the 
theme more intelligible to con- 
temporary audiences by elim- 
inating what he considered ob- 
solete or local in the detail of 
the original play. What he has 
reserved and presented anew 
is said to be the tragic essence 
of an intense situation to 
which his terse and rather aus- 
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Jean Cocteau’s Production of “Antigone” 
A French Poet Rewrites Sophocles for the Modern Stage 





MLLE. ATHANASIOU AS 
“ANTIGONE” (Above) 
A drawing by Georges LePape of 
Mlle. Athanasiou, a French actress 
of Greek extraction, who plays the 
role of the heroine in Cocteau’s 
*“ Antigone”’ 


Seca 





tere style lends itself with pecu- 
liar appropriateness. 

Picasso’s setting presents a 
classic temple bathed in the | 
blue and golden light of Greece 
and the problem of the Chorus, 
always rather vexatious to 
modern producers of Greek 
plays, has been solved by 
Picasso and Cocteau by simply 
having the old men of Thebes 
painted on the back-drop with 
appropriate expressions of ha- 
tred, stupidity or distress and 
having the words of the Chorus 
delivered through a megaphone 
which emerges from the painted 
group. The whole performance 
is said to be extraordinarily 
effective, not only as a further 
experiment on the part of M. 
Cocteau toward establishing a 
new and simpler convention for 
REHBINDER the French stage but also as 
communicating authentically 
some of the tragic power of the 

original Greek tragedy 




















CHANEL A LA GRECQUE 
(Above) 
These woolen costumes in neutral 
tints designed by Chanel, the 
great French dressmaker, for the 
Cocteau Antigone, give the im- 
pression of ancient clothing which 
has survived the centuries. Each 
costume is designed in such a way 
as to accentuate the particular 
character of the wearer 




































































CREON AND THE CHORUS 
(Right and Left) 
Creon (on the left), played by 
Charles Dullin, proved to be a 
tyrant distinguished by an almost 
jovial brutality. The Chorus were 
painted on the back-drop and made 
to speak through a megaphone. 
Drawings by Georges LePape 








THE GRIEF OF ANTIGONE 
(Left) 
Mlle. Athanasiou reproduced some- 
times the decorative and graceful 
effect of a figure on a Greek vase 
and sometimes the dignity and 
isolation of a Greek statue. Her 
white and brown woolen robe de- 
signed by Chanel, is said to have 
given precisely the effect of the 
Delphian friezes 
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My Unposted Correspondence 


A Study Showing that Second Thoughts Are Generally but a Part of Cowardice 


best. This is especially true when second 
thoughts are fortified by the inertia of a 
lazy disposition, averse to trouble. 

Like many other people, I find myself 
constantly impelled to write letters upon 
sudden impulse, or at least to frame them in 
my mind. And whether written or only 
“framed ’’—a much more agreeable process— 
somehow they never go. 

These letters are addressed, for example, to 
the directors of theaters to tell them that their 
place is a fire trap and that I for one never 
propose to enter it again and that therefore 
such poor profit as they are able to make must 
henceforth be made without one. But, on 
second thoughts—after all what if the place 
is a fire trap, why bother? Let the other people 
burn. And anyway I rather think they are to 
have a musical revue there the week after next 
which I might like to see. Better take a chance. 

Another set of letters are framed to the 
Immigration Authorities at the United States 
to tell them that I cannot consent to this 
everlasting questioning at the border. If the 
thing persists, I tell them frankly, I must stop 
coming and going into their country. Indeed, 
I find that this is the general view of people, 
of both nations, who come and go across the 
Canadian border. I have listened to conversa- 
tions in the smoking end of the Pullman car 
which would make the president shake in his 
shoes. Once or twice I have almost written 
and sent this letter: Nothing stopped me 
except the fear that they might take me at my 
word and shut me out. 


[: is an old adage that second thoughts are 


eed at other times the letters are not only 
“framed” but all written and signed, and 
only held back through the momentary dif- 
ficulty of finding an envelope. 

Witness this example: 


Letter of Protest to the Light 
Heat and Power Company, 
of My Home City 
Sirs: 

Your account for $41.85 just received this 
morning convinces me that you are a pack of 
robbers. This bill which professes to represent 
an unpaid account for three months is incor- 
rect. I paid you before. I know I did. The 
mere fact that I have got no receipt or anything 
of that sort is neither here nor there. I know I 
paid you because I have a distinct feeling that 
I have paid you. 

This is a feeling which you ougnt to respect. 
My wife also remembers distinctly that she 
yaid your collection man, or any rate a collec- 
tion man, at the door. And, anyway, look at 
the account itself. It is absolutely preposter- 
ous; six dollars for cooking gas in one month! 
It can’t be. We live plainly and, by Heaven, 
you couldn’t use six dollars worth of heat on 
all that we eat in a month if you tried. Then 
look at this charge for electric lighting. What 
is all this stuff about Kilowatts? I never had 
any Kilowatts from you. And you have 
charged me apparently for thousands of them. 
My strong conviction is that that man of yours 
who reads the meter is a hired scoundrel. 

In any case let me tell you this quite firmly. 
I will not pay this bill. If need be, I will go to 
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jail for it for ten years. But I won’t pay. 
Remember also that you cannot tyrannize 
over me as easily as you think. I have powerful 
friends. I know the teller in one of our biggest 
banks, and the assistant secretary of the Street 
Railway and a friend of mine knows the mayor 
quite intimately and calls him Charlie. You 
may find that if you lay a hand on me you are 
up against a body of public opinion that will 
shipwreck your company. 
Yours savagely, 


Y the time this letter has been written 

and my wife has made a copy of it (so that 
when legal proceedings begin we can read it out 
to the whole court) it is dinner time and too late 
to bother to post the letter, in addition to 
which there don’t seem to be any envelopes in 
the whole blasted house. After dinner I forget 
about it and next morning when I see the letter 
lying on my table I begin to have doubts about 
the entire thing. After all, what’s the good of 
a lot of fuss? The light company are scoun- 
drels, but the way to deal with scoundrels is 
to be broad minded. Furthermore, are they 
scoundrels? I’m not so sure on reflection, that 
that collector was their’s after all: I seem to 
remember that he was collecting for the home 
for the blind. And that big charge for the gas 
might be connected in a way with our having 
left the cooking stove burning all night once or 
twice by accident. And after all I have no 
receipts. Oh, pshaw! let the thing go. The 
company, if they only knew it, have had a 
mighty narrow escape. After this I will keep 
receipts, check up the meter reading myself, 
lie in wait for them, and then when they least 
think of it,overwhelm them with an action for 
criminal conspiracy. But meanwhile, let it go. 
Here is the letter which I actually posted: 


The Light Heat and Power Company 


Dear Sirs: 
Enclosed, with apologies, my check for 


$41.85. 
Very sincerely, 


I suppose there are people in the company’s 
office who open letters like that every month 
without realizing the wealth of invective that 
lie behind them. 

Let me turn to a similar example: 


Letter to the Head Office of the Pullman 
Company in Regard to the Loss of My 
Rubbers 


Here is a letter which speaks for itself. I 
have written it at least twenty times. So has 
everybody. But I have never yet posted it. 
Nevertheless let the Pullman Company be 
careful. The letter runs thus— 


Dear Sirs: 

I write to the Head Office of your Company 
because I have failed to get plain simple 
justice from any of your hired officials. Last 
week I left my rubbers in one of your cars. 
The name of the car, I regret to say, I cannot 
remember: but it was either Belgravia, or 
Ashdown, or some name of that sort. The 
names of all your cars, I may say, sound alike 
to me; and anyway you cannot expect me to 


remember them. Very good. I left my rubbers 
in this car. I want them back. It is not the 
value of the rubbers that I care about— 

(This is a little touch of rhetoric that always 
goes into letters of this sort; What I really 
mean is that it’s not the value of them, but 
the price of them.) I——. The thing con. 
cerned is a matter of general principle; and 
when you hit me on a general principle yoy 
hit me where I live. 

It will not be at all difficult for you to locate 
my rubbers as they were left on the car between 
New York and Boston one day early last week. 
Up to the present time I have been unable to 
get any satisfaction whatever from your 
officials. I have noticed also in the course of 
my investigations that your district superin- 
tendent in New York is wearing rubbers that 
are either mine or somebody’s. May I add, 
in conclusion, that if I do not receive prompt 
satisfaction in this matter, I shall refer it to 
the federal government of the United States? 

I am, sirs, yours, sirs, 
etc., etc. 


gfe note the very firm and decisive 
ending of this letter to the Pullman Com- 
pany. I am sure that, had it been sent, they 
would have been compelled to take action. It 
was only prevented from being sent by my 
finding my rubbers under the hall table. 

Another impulse from which my unposted 
correspondence often springs is an access of 
sudden philanthropy. Every time I hear that 
ten thousand Chinese have been drowned ina 
flood of the Honng-Ho River I dash off a letter 
with a check in it for fifty dollars and the 
signature Friend of China. But before it is 
posted I recall the fact that after all there are 
a terrible lot of Chinamen in the world (four 
billion is it? or is that the issue of German 
marks per day?). Anyway, there are so many 
that if they don’t get drowned, what are they 
to do? Better wait for the next flood. So the 
letter is never sent. 

In the same way I sent—or nearly sent—a 
letter to the President of Chile, to square him 
up for his earthquake; a letter to General 
Goethals with $5.00 for him to buy coal with 
for the people of Saratoga Springs (only next 
day it turned warmer where I was); and a 
letter to the Archaeological Society of America 
enclosing fifty cents that I have owed them 
for five years. 

But second thoughts dull the edge of 
philanthropy every time. Indeed, sometimes 
the current of good deeds becomes deflected 
from its channel in the very process of giving. 
As witness this letter of a type that I am sure 
is quite familiar: 


Sudden Access of Philanthropy 
After Hearing a 
Missionary A ppeal 


The Reverend John Jungletalk 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find my check for a hun- 
dred dollars ($100.00)—one hundred dollars.’ 

(I like to repeat the sum in such cases as this: 
let it soak right into him.) 

You do not know me— 

(Continued on page 100) 
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After all, as de Musset—or was it Confucius?—so astutely remarked, 
we are all but puppets in the hands of Fate. Here we see the Perfect 
Pair parted by the Man of Power and Position; above the stage the 
Mask of Tragedy weeps to a melancholy twanging of invisible strings 











THE CALL OF THE WILD 


Alas and alack! Lalage, an artist to her 
tapering finger-tips, seemed certain of 
ecstatic happiness with a charming 
Frenchman, winner of last year’s Prix 
de Rome, when determined celestial 
wire-pulling dragged her into the arms 
of a brutal fellow, late of the Eli Frot- 
ball Eleven, and known, in humo.ous 
understatement, as a full-back 


The Marionettes by 
AUGUST HENKEL 
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The Four Bars to Happiness 


Some Obstacles in the Lovers’ Race for Joy 








The second interference on the part of Providence is perhaps even more 
distressing. Myrtilla is the very clinging rose-vine for a middle-aged 
man’s darling, yet here we observe her drawn into the embrace of Charles, 
whose mother has spoiled him out of all resemblance to humanity 





THE MENACE OF WEALTH 


If only Mr. Tarkington instead of 
Destiny had been given the ordering 
of Billy’s and Lilly’s simple co-educa- 
tional idyll we should not now be rudely 
forced to witness the eruption into the 
story of a dashing rastaqguouére armed 
with a gross of South American Beauties 
and a nebulous number of millions in Rio 








THE FUNERAL MARCH OF THE 
MARIONETTES 
Yet this same Fate, which so cruelly 
twists and tangles the lives of Youth, 
Beauty, and Genius displays a curious 
partiality for the Weak-minded. As 
targets for tragedy, Ermyntrude and 
Algy have little to fear; if a strict 
Eugenist inquires where their children’s 
chins are to come from, we must mod- 
estly reply that all such questions are 
upon the knees of the gods 
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Souvenirs: A Wood-Cut by Frans Masereel, the pas Artist 
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Redeeming the Actor from Scenery 
The Scenic Artist Abdicates at the Height of his Power 


“ HY bother with all this modern scen- 
Wow” ninety-nine playgoers demand, 
with their eyes glued to the actors of 

the Moscow Art Theatre. 

“Why use bad scenery?” replies the one 
playgoer who manages to pry his attention off 
the Russians for a moment and look at their 
settings. 

And the artists who have made the new 
stagecraft blithely enquire: “Why have any 
scenery at all?” 

The advent of the Muscovites has shaken up 
agreat many ideas about the American thea- 
ter. It has made us see that we have very few 
trained actors, hardly any directors, and no 
ensemble at all. It ought to make us realize 
that we shall never get any of these essential 
things until we set up factories to make them— 
repertory theaters with permanent companies. 

So far as practical results go, the Russians 
will probably leave us in the same state as we 
were before they came. We may be a little 
more critical of some of our actors, but we are 
just as likely to satisfy ourselves with grousing 
around about the crime of good scenery and 
lauding any little director who makes us stare 
at a mid-Victorian landscape in bad perspec- 
tive when we can’t stand looking at our actors 
any more. It would be a good deal healthier 
for us and for our theater if we began to look 
clear back of scenery and ‘Stanislavsky and 
Tchekhoff to the days before realism, the days 
when the stage was an apron and scenery 
didn’t matter. Those were the days of the 
actors, and we are returning to them again. 
The way is long and it has led, curiously 
enough, along the path of the new scenery. 

America may reach that old and new stage 
first because it has traveled so swiftly along 
this path. The one field in which our theater 
has succeeded in getting abreast of the world is 
the field of scenery and lights. In our little 
theaters and on Broadway, too, the art of set- 
ting has grown with extraordinary swiftness in 
the past ten years. We have gone as far in one 
decade as Europe, the pioneer, has gone in two. 
The disquieting fact is that we 
have probably developed fast- 
est in scenery because we have 
developed so little in acting. 
And what we have done in 
senery stands out with dis- 
proportionate distinction be- 
cause we have lacked the 
trained regisseurs of Russia 
and Germany to fuse the ac- 
tors and their movements with 
the design and atmosphere 
created by the artists. 


The History of Scenery 


GLANCE back at the the- 
ater of history is enough 

to put scenery in its place—a 
weful but secondary place. 
Through fourteen centuries the 
stage of Europe was beaten 
earth or a bare platform. The 
luxuriating prince of the Re- inal 
naissance brought in scenery 
with their great court masques, 
spectacles akin to opera and 
llet presented in great halls 





Rivals”’. 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


or noble gardens, and backed with canvas and 
plaster painted by many a Leonardo. For two 
centuries more, scenery was still a thing of 
arrant make-believe, so clumsily devised and so 
badly lighted as to be hardly above Stevenson’s 
“penny plain and tuppence colored”’ toy thea- 
ter. It was electric light that made illusion 
possible on the stage, and realism that made it 
necessary. Between them, they created the 
peep-hole theater with its box-sets and plastic 
rocks. The modern scenic artist came into 
this theater to create more illusion. He went 
on to turn scenery into drama, and his ulti- 
mate role is to redeem the theater from the 
realistic, and to abolish scenery altogether. 

It took no extraordinary mind to see that a 
pictorial artist would be dissatisfied with real- 
ism as a means of expression; but there are 
none who have expressed half so clearly as 
Arthur Hopkins the manner in which realistic 
settings defeated their own purpose, which was 
the illusion of actuality: “If a Child’s Restau- 
rant in all its detail is offered, it remains for the 
audience to recall its mental photograph of a 
Child’s Restaurant and check it up with what 
is shown on the stage. . . The result of the 
whole mental comparing process is to impress 
upon the auditor that he is in a theater wit- 
nessing a very accurate reproduction, only 
remarkable because it is not real. So the upshot 
of the realistic effort is further to emphasize 
the unreality of the whole attempt, setting, 
play, and all.” 

Now at heart I think the artist—like the 
theater itselfi—was all for unreality, but he did 
not care to achieve it by mistake. He preferred 
to set out frankly in the pursuit of an unnatural 
vividness, beauty, expressiveness, and vitality. 
Unconsciously he began to paint scenes of vi- 
tality far above the quality of the play. Some- 
times they were plastics of great sweep and 
distinction: sometimes, flat, painty canvases 
reanimated by expressive design, and light did 
marvels with them. In any case they outplayed 
any but the finest acting. 

There is a-sort of instinct which tells us— 


Se 





STAGE SETTING REDUCED TO SCREENS 
One of Norman-Bel Geddes’ permanent settings for the Players Club production of “The 


It will be seen that scenery in the ordinary sense is entirely eliminated. Geddes 
is to make a similar experiment in the Players Club’s revival of ‘“‘The School for Scardal” 


once the novelty and flash of such scene-paint- 
ing is past—that displays like this are not the 
business of the theater. After old Ben Jonson 
had had a row with the first English scenic 
artist, Inigo Jones, for whom he had written 
court masques, he went back to the theater, 
crying: “Painting and carpentry are the soul 
of Masque.” We echo that cry today; for, 
though we may begin by falling back on scen- 
ery to save us from the emotional incompetence 
of our actors, when we see fine acting at last 
we recognize that this is the true art of the 
theater, the only art we need. 


Craig on the Theater 


ORDON CRAIG, first artist of the theater 

and the only one, I think, who never sold 
some part of his talent to realism, once took the 
trouble to dig up the Greek root of the word 
“theater” in order to clinch the case for his 
own theory. He defined “theater” as “a place 
for seeing shows”, coming from edoua, 
“T see”, and he added: ‘‘Note: Not a word 
about it being a place for hearing 30,000 words 
babbled out in two hours.” The only trouble 
with Craig’s etymology is that he puts in the 
word “shows” when he might just as well put 
in “actors”. And the only trouble with his facts 
is that the Greek tragedians babbled, chanted, 
and sang three times 30,000 words in the course 
of their long play-contests. 

I stress this passage from Craig because it 
exposes the vulnerability of the artists as 
painters, but far more because Craig is one of 
the very few designers or regisseurs of any 
prominence who have not drawn consciously 
or unconsciously away from scenery, and 
turned to the invention and development of a 
stage built for the actor and the actor alone, a 
stage as bare and architectural as the stage of 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare and Calderon. Rein- 
hardt took a circus, and put hundreds of actors 
in the heart of the audience; and from his cir- 
cus-theater he went to the palace of Marie 
Theresa in Vienna, where he found in the 
Redoutensaal a platform, a few screens, and 
a baroque wall under the 
blaze of crystal chandeliers 
and the radiance of Gobelins. 
Copeau created a naked stage 
of concrete at the Vieux- 
Colombier in Paris. Jessner 
and Fehling in the Prussian 
State Theater push back scen- 
ery into black curtains or a 
white cyclorama with steps in 
the center. 

Here in America, our scenic 
artists are happiest in their 
attempts to escape from their 
own art. Lee Simonson, work- 
ing with the Theatre Guild’s 
Russian director, Theodore 
Komisarjevsky, unites stage 
and auditorium for The Tidings 
Brought to Mary, banishes the 
curtain, and makes the setting 
for half a dozen scenes one per- . 
manent arrangement of steps 
and a block against a gold 
hanging. Norman-Bel Geddes 
designs theater after theater 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Critics’ Age of Innocence: Some Celebrated Savants as They Appeared Before 
Authority Had Furrowed 


Their Brows 
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FRANKLIN P. ADAMS (Above) 


Twenty-five years ago, F. P. A. 
(then sixteen) and the accompany- 
ing collar (thirteen) were a familiar 
part of the landscape at the Armour 
Institute of Technology in Chicago 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN (Above) 


Before introducing Prague and 
Buda-Pesth to America, Mr. Nathan 
of ‘“‘The Smart Set’’ debonairly at- 
tempted, as a Freshman, to intro- 
duce the sport shirt at Cornell 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
(Above Center) 


At the age of twelve, the dramatic 

critic of the “‘Herald”’was eagerly 

studying the drama from the 
Philadelphia galleries 


DEEMS TAYLOR (Left) 


Before he lost his hair and took up 

music and criticism, Mr. Taylor 

appears to have satisfied his thirst 

for tone-color, not by composition 
but by stockings 


HEYWOOD BROUN (Below) 


At thirteen Mr. Broun seems to have lived 

in happy ignorance of such things as Art, 

John Roach Straton, the Lucy Stone League 

and H, the Third—which were to complicate 
life when the boy grew older 


ROBERT C. BENCHLEY (Below) 


The iconoclasm which finds expression in the 
guerrilla warfare Robert C. Benchley carries 
on with the drama in “‘ Life’’ was bred in him 
at this tender age by his being obliged to wear 
white pants and live in Worcester, Mass. 

















H. L. MENCKEN (Above) 





A comparatively early portrait of 
the ‘Good Gray Philosopher of 
Baltimore’, showing him on the 
threshold of an annoying world full 
of such phenomena as Brander 
Matthews, the American people and . 

the New York Times } > 
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The Sour-Grape Complex 


Is Evangelistic Reform in America the Product of a Suppressed Desire to Sin? 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 





month of February of the 

year of grace 1923. 

In Kansas they have just 
arrested a dozen members of the 
legislature who were caught 
smoking cigarettes. 

In Baltimore, with endless 
regularity, people are arrested 
for selling milk on Sunday. 

In South Carolina, the inno- 
cent possession of a billiard- 
table has become a _ misde- 
meanor. 

The Legislature of Texas has 


|: is the last day of the 











The potential reformer be- 
fore and after making him- ¢ 
self ill in the injudicious / 
drinking-bout which, by ; 
bringing home to him his § 
incompetence as a tippler, 
first launched him on his 
career of evangelism 














just passed a bill which forbids 
the expenditure of state funds for the purchase 
of school books mentioning the fact that man 
has (or was) evolved from something which only 
distantly resembled the Homo Sapiens of our 
own day. 

And so it goes. 

An endless and dreary list of stupidities, of 
persecution, of hysterical attacks upon those 
who want to arrange their lives according to 
their own tastes and preferences. 

The triumph of intolerance. 

The Victory-parade of bigotry and obscuran- 
tism. 


We have carefully studied the phenome- 
non in many parts of the country. 

Doctor Mencken, who is a famous specialist 
for this sort of ailments, has diagnosed it as an 
intermittent Puritan fever, and has publicly 
stated that it took its origin in the land of thecod. 

We respectfully beg to disagree with the 
Master. The original Puritan, via Emerson, 
Transcendentalism and Unitarianism, escaped 
along time ago from the Calvinistic stockade. 
He was last seen hastening to the golf links of 
Brookline and Framingham. 

Personal investigation has convinced us 
that he is no longer interested in predestina- 
tion, but devotes most of his time to pre-war 
hootch. Three centuries of Harvard have 
taught him the rudimentary principles of the 
noble art of leaving his neighbor alone. He 
looks with ill-concealed contempt upon the 
efforts of the dissenters to curb his freedom of 
speech, of thought and of action and has 
never served on any of their committees. 

This, so it seems to me, is the point which 
Professor Mencken has overlooked. 

The Puritan has become an Indifferentist. 
He has been succeeded as Meddler-in-General 
by the Evangelist. 

And the Evan- 
gelist is as strongly 
entrenched in 
Norsk Minnesota 
as in the Dutch 
parts of Michigan 
or in the Swedish 
section of the Da- 
kotas. 





: A Puritan: The early 
ascetic type unfairly 
blamed by Mr. Mencken 

for all the evils which 


afflict our country today 














= He knows that if he (Bill) 
should be called upon to face 
Mike he would not know what 
to order or how to order it; that 
he would probably ask for raw 
whiskey; that he would not 
know how much or how little to 
take; that he would get deadly 
drunk and would make a hog 
of himself. 

Does he, then and there, de- 
cide to amend his ways and 
learn how to do things the way 
John Jones does them? 

By no means. 


Gin) 








He is as different from the average Puritan 
of New England as said New Englander is 
different from his Portuguese neighbor. He 
represents something that is new in our Re- 
public. 

The Puritan had a certain spiritual quality. 
The modern Evangelist is of this earth earthly. 
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Allegorical Group: ‘The 
Crusader’s Inspiration”’ 

















He has just entered the Paradise of worldly 
success. And for the moment he is as much at 
a loss amidst his new surroundings as a chim- 
panzee in the Ritz dining-room. 


f danige this short scriptural peroration, we 
step forward and offer the brotherhood of 
the blessed Sigmund Freud a new subdivision 
of psycho-analytical aberration, which for the 
sake of convenience, we have called the 
“Sour Grape Neurosis”, and which, according 
to our best knowledge and belief, is at the 
bottom of all our nay-saying legislation. 

Let us explain our point with a few concrete 
cases. 

John Jones takes a drink. 

He does not just “drink”. Nay, he turns 
the process of libation into a solemn rite. He 
exchanges pleasant banter with white-aproned 
Dan or Mike. He passes the time of day with 
the other customers before the bar. He selects 
something that is appetizing and harmonious 
with the surroundings. He pays some atten- 
tion to color and taste and aroma. He grace- 
fully lifts up his glass. He goes home con- 
tented and happy. 

But hark! Bill Smith from darkest Kansas 
has been a witness of this little cheerful comedy. 

Bill’s soul is filled with hatred and envy. 


That would be contrary to all 
traditions of the malady from which he suffers. 

He sneers. 

He sneers at John and his fine manners and 
his elegant quaffing habits. 

And he says, “I can’t enjoy what this here 
feiler John enjoys. Very well. I will fix it so 
that John can’t do what I can’t do neither.” 

This is not an elegant sentence but the 
reader will probably understand what we 
mean. For it is an unshakable delusion of all 
Sour Grap sufferers that no one must under 
any circumstances enjoy that which they 
themselves are incapable of enjoying. 

Get hold of this principle which actuates all 
Sour Grape victims and you will have a key 
to their most secret thoughts. 


T would be useless to give you many 

more examples. 

The yokel who dances like a hippopotamus 
hates the slick young man who can pick the 
prettiest girl as his partner and can hold his 
own with Irene Castle. 

The rustic sage who became an addict to 
plug tobacco at the age of eleven, will never 
forgive his neighbor who shakes an elegant 
cigarette. 

The dominie who is stone-deaf will have 
little sympathy for his fellow citizens who 
derive their religious emotions from the sacred 
pages of Bach and Beethoven. 

He will hate them because they prefer the 
fifth symphony to his thousand and _ first 
sermon. And because he hates them, he will 
try and spoil their pleasure and will loudly call 
for a new law making symphony concerts on 
Sunday a crime and misdemeanor with appro- 
priate and depressing punishments. 

A lean old deacon who has spent a vain after- 
noon trying to pick up some pretty young 
thing on the 
Avenue will faint 
with disappoint- 
ment when he sees 
cheerful couples 
turning the top of 
a bus into a moon- 
lit parlor. 

(Continued on 

page 102) 





Uncle Sam bearing the 
standard of the Imperial 
German Empire through 
a nation inaugurated by 
the Statue of Liberty 
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George Moore: Master of Prose 
The Evolution of a Perfect Instrument of Style 


N editor one day put to ‘me the point- 
blank question: Who did I consider the 


best living writer of prose? ‘George 
Moore”, was my answer; and I don’t see how I 
could well have made any other. Yet it would 
not have been possible to have given that 
answer twenty years ago, though, indeed, 
much of the writing which has made Mr. 
Moore’s reputation was then behind him. 
For it is not the prose of Mr. Moore as a 
novelist that justifies so spontanecus a state- 
ment, nor the prose of his various critical im- 
pressions. It is with Memoirs of My Dead Life 
that Mr. Moore is seen to have definitely 
found himself as an artist in prose. Of course, 
there had keen hints in his previous work of 
the perfected instrument he was to make for 
himself, but it was still evidently, and some- 
times painfully, seen to be in the making. 
The story of that making is interesting and 
very surprising. It would, indeed, be hard to 
believe were the books not there to corroborate 
it, and had not Mr. Moore, with that naiveté, 
if it be naiveté, which characterizes all his con- 
fessions, himself told the story of his literary 
evolution, the evolution of a writer scarcely 
capable of an elementary use of the English 
language into a master of English style. 
Painting, as with Hazlitt, had been his first 
choice of a career, and, though he was to 
persevere in that dream for some years after, 
he had an early premonition that it would 
never be fulfilled. In Vale, speaking of his 
father, he says, ““He must have often asked 
himself what new caprice would awaken in me. 
Would I tell him that I had decided to take 
up literature or music as a profession? There 
was no knowing which would be my next 
choice, and either was equally ridiculous, for 
in me at that time there was as little idea of a 
tune as there was of a sentence. It was im- 
possible for me to grasp the different parts of 
speech or the use of the full-stop, to say noth- 
ing of the erudite colon.” 


Monet’s Lesson to Moore 


VEN after he had served ten years’ artistic 

apprenticeship in Paris, and had published 
his two volumes of poetry, The Flowers of Pas- 
sion (1887) and Pagan Poems (1881), when, on 
the brink of thirty, he returned to London, the 
one art left to him was still no less in embryo. 
He has himself laughingly, and with complete 
agreement, recalled Oscar Wilde’s remark that 
“‘Moore had to write for seven years before he 
knew there was such a thing as grammar, 
shouting out then his amazing discovery; and 
then he had to write another seven years 
before he found that a paragraph was archi- 
tectural, and again could not conceal his 
astonishment.” “I did not know,” Mr. 
Moore continues, “I simply did not know how 
to write, and even now, after more than forty 
years’ diligence, I’ve almost as much trouble 
with grammar as with spelling; it’s incredible 
the trouble I have to take, in order to produce 
even the passable sentences which other men 
write unthinkingly.” 

The earliest developed, and most persis- 
tently characteristic acquirement which was 
to stamp Mr. Moore’s individuality as a 
writer, he learned, he tells us, from Monet, 
“who taught me to be ashamed of nothing 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
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GEORGE MOORE 

A portrait of the celebrated Irish novelist 

by Miss S. C. Harrison, an Irish portrait 

painter. This picture now hangs in the 
Municipal Galleries in Dublin 


except being ashamed’; and he quaintly adds, 
“perhaps that was not learned, but lay in me 
all the time”’. Learned or latent, it was Mr. 
Moore’s first asset, first and indispensable to a 
writer. From the beginning he was to be 
“himself”. And, whatever his difficulties with 
grammar, and ‘the erudite colon”, he was 
soon able to handle the English language well 
enough to put it to the use for which he pri- 
marily desired its command, the telling of 
stories—A Modern Lover, A Mummer’s Wife, 
Spring Days, and Vain Fortune—stories sensa- 
tionally successful in scandalizing the “bour- 
geoisie”’ of those days, and shaking to their 
foundations the maidenly precincts of Mudie’s. 

Also, by his Confessions of a Young Man 
and his Modern Painting, he was able to 
project the shock of his uncompromising per- 
sonality into the critical world of the time, 
and to throw a bomb into that other cherished 
British institution from which it has never 
recovered, the Royal Academy. In an essay 
on The New Ari Criticism, of which he was 
one of the most dynamic pioneers, he says: 
“The Academy has tolerated genius when it 
was popular, it has trampled upon genius when 
it was unpopular; and the business of the new 
art criticism is to rid art of the incubus. The 
Academy must be destroyed, and when that is 
accomplished the other Royal institutes will 
follow as a matter of course.” 

There was a curious new brutality in Mr. 
Moore’s critical manner, and lack of manners, 
and London shuddered as with an earthquake 
from Piccadilly to South Kensington. But 
for Londoners Monet and Manet, Ingres and 
Corot, and Degas, had been born. Impressions 
and Opinions had already given something 
like the same revolutionary thrill to the 
world of literary criticism, and incidentally 
popularized Balzac. Verlaine, too, was one of 
Mr. Moore’s shocking discoveries. Esther 
Waters was yet to appear. It came a year 
after Modern Painting, in 1894, and, even 
through the smoke of its explosive publica- 


tion, it was recognized that something like q 
great novel had been added to English litera. 
ture. Still, with so many detonating books for 
his record, Mr. Moore had not yet, in his own 
opinion, learned to write. Of course, all de. 
pends on what we mean by writing. Surely it 
is more than probable that Esther Waters will 
out-live The Brook Kerith, as well as the 
Memoirs of my Dead Life and the Hail and 
Farewell series, but, should they live too, 
Esther Waters will live for a different reason, 
The reason will not be that it is a masterpiece 
of prose. And our main business here is with 
Mr. Moore as an artist in prose. Perhaps no 
other novel so powerful as Esther Waters has 
ever been so dryly and bleakly written. Prose 
has seldom been so devoid of rhythm, though 
it might be held pertinently enough that in 
this the medium was at one with the subject 
matter. 

Yet Mr. Moore had already put himself on 
record as a passionate believer in rhythm, as 
the basis of all art. ‘After all, what is art 
but rhythm?” he had asked in an essay on 
Ingres and Corot, in Modern Painting, and | 
will quote this passage concerning Corot in 
order to show that Mr. Moore’s prose was even 
then on occasion visited by beauty and charm, 
as there are sometimes spring days slipped into 
February: 


A Greek Perfection 


+ ee is the essentially Greek quality of per- 
fection that brings Corot and Ingres to- 
gether. They are perfect, as none other since 
the Greek sculptors has been perfect. Other 
painters have desired beauty at intervals as 
passionately as they, none save the Greeks so 
continuously; and the desire to be merely 
beautiful seemed, if possible, to absorb the art 
of Corot even more completely than it did that 
of Ingres. Among the numerous pictures, 
sketches, and drawings which he left you will 
find weakness, repetitions, even common- 
places, but ugliness never. An ugly set of lines 
is never to be found in Corot; the rhythm 
may sometimes be weak, but his lines never 
run out of metre. For the rhythm of line as 
well as of sound the artist must seek in his 
own soul; he will never find it in the inchoate 
and discordant jumble which we call nature. 
And, after all, what is art but rhythm?... 
Corot’s style changed; but it changed gradu- 
ally, as nature changes, waxing like the moon 
from a thin, pure crescent to a full circle of 
light. Guided by a perfect instinct, he pro- 
gressed, fulfilling the course of his artistic 
destiny. We notice change, but each change 
brings fuller beauty. And through the long 
and beautiful year of Corot’s genius—full as 
the year itself of months and seasons—we 
notice that the change that comes over his 
art is always in the direction of purer and more 
spiritual beauty. We find him more and more 
absorbed in the emotion that the landscape 
conveys, more willing to sacrifice the super 
fluous and circumstantial for the sake of the 
immortal beauty of things. i 
“Took at the Lac de Garde and say if 
you can that the old Greek melody is not 
audible in the line which bends and _ floats 
to the lake’s edge, in the massing and the 
(Continued on page 112) 
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wie: Eva Le Gallienne, Whose Newest Role is Botticelli’s Simonetta 
Miss Le Gallienne Has Finally Abandoned «Liliom” for Mercedes de Acosta’s Play of the Italian Renaissance 
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VANITY Far 


The Giant Hedge-Hog Mines Unlimited 


An Unusual Mining Development in Fairfield County 


floor of what may develop into one of 


the biggest enterprises in the United 
States? Do you want to see an investment of, 
say, a thousand dollars treble itself inside of 
five years? Needless to say, you do. Well 
then, listen. Here is your opportunity. 

I have a tract of undeveloped property 
lying in Fairfield County, Connecticut, nine 
miles north of Stamford. (Jitney "bus runs to 
Long Ridge, one mile west of property, fare— 
20 cents). I purchased this property fourteen 
years ago on a rumor that the New Haven 
Railroad was going to run a cut-off through 
that section to Danbury. A friend of mine 
once made a killing in real-estate because a 
railroad ran its line right through his mother’s 
grave, and this seemed to me like a similar 
opportunity. Well, the New Haven aban- 
doned its plans and there I was with my 
property, and there I am today. Sometimes I 
have thought of selling it but no one else has 
thoughts along those lines, except the tax- 
collector. 


D: you want to get in on the ground 


An Idea by Mail 


ee AT to do with it?” was the question 

which I frequently pondered. Agricul- 
ture in that section is out of the question. The 
soil is composed of equal parts of sand and 
boulders. These are covered by a skim-coat of 
what must be artificial grass. It is not edible 
for I once rented my meadows to a neighbor’s 
cows and two died and one dried-up, since 
which episode my neighbor has refused to do 
either. There is a small house in one corner 
of the estate and I considered for a time making 
the entire tract of twenty-four acres, “more or 
less” as the deed says, into a rock-garden. It 
is admirably adapted to this purpose. Rocks 
do well there and it would have the distinction 
of being the largest rock-garden in the world. 
My fancy pictured “The Chappell Rock-gar- 
den, near Long Ridge, Connecticut ” illustrated 
in all the garden magazines and I seemed to 
see myself leading parties through my domain 
for a modest fee which would amount to a 
tidy bit in the course of a year. 

But all this came to naught. The expense 
alone of walling-it-in so that people couldn’t 
see it without paying made the project out of 
the question. Again I was thrown back on my 
query: “What to do?” 

And then, like a heaven-sent messenger 
came a long envelope bearing the super- 
scripture “Randall, MacIntosh & Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada”. Below the firm name 
was a line “Government, Municipal & Corpo- 
ration Bonds, 17 King Street, East”’. 

There is something mysterious about mail. 
There are some letters which you simply can’t 
throw away without taking a peek at. You 
know they are advertisements which will try 
to sell you something you don’t want but a 
subtle quality in the make-up of the envelope 
fascinates you. In this particular case the 
foreign stamps—there were two of them, 
which bespoke a certain solvency—had their 
special appeal. I felt immediately that here 
was someone from a long way off who was 
willing to invest the price of two foreign 
stamps just to bring his message to me. I was 
flattered. The reference to Bonds—“ Govern- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


ment, Municipal & Corporation ’’—had a solid, 
ponderous sound. It inspired confidence. 
“Bonds”, I thought. ‘Nothing like bonds. 
I'd like to own one sometime.” I opened the 
envelope. 

The first enclosure which I unfolded gave 
me a real thrill. ““Good Heavens!” I thought, 
“Has my dream come true? Do I really own 
a bond?” The document looked like a large 
bank-note, about 9x12 inches. At first I 
thought it was a bank-note for I saw only the 
green edge with that lacing of fine, white lines 
which looks so pretty on crisp, new bills. Then 
I realized that it was not a bill but what is 
called a “Certificate of Rights”. 

Yes, this was a “Certificate of Rights” to 
stock of the Mammoth Prickly-pear Mines 
Limited. My certificate was lettered in red, 
“Series B. No. 2199” and gave me a right to 
2000 shares at a par value of one dollar each. 
The company through its agents, Randall, 
MacIntosh & Co. gave me this right un- 
equivocally, without any string to it except, 
of course, my “check, draft or money-order”’. 
This, however, was mentioned tactfully in fine 
print as was also the note “No personal lia- 
bility”. The certificate ended at the bottom 
with a gorgeous, splashing signature, full of 
dash and confidence—as if Randall, Mac- 
Intosh & Co. had assembled their office force 
and given their business-cheer at the close of 
the day. The whole was topped off with a 
great, green seal with saw-tooth edges. 

But if the certificate gave me a thrill it 
was as nothing compared to what followed 
when I opened the second enclosure contain- 
ing printed matter on the first page and, on 
the inside—a map! 

The instant I looked at that map I thought 
of my farm-land. The thought was sub- 
conscious but dominant. It ran like a refrain 
through the reading matter. The rights ex- 
pired in November. I had only a limited time 
in which to act. Furthermore it was comfort- 
ing to know that the rights were not issued 
“to in any way create the impression that 
this company is connected with any other 
company”. Trading in the shares of the 
company was fore-shadowed on the New 
York, Montreal and Toronto Curb as soon as 
values had been “proven at depth and suffi- 
cient ones blocked out to assure the share- 
holders of a ready market at an enhanced 
value”’. 


A Map of Fairy-Land 


ie then I turned to the map. It was 
£4 labeled “Sectional Map of Prickly-pear 
Gold Area” and showed a large number of 
claims which had apparently not been sub- 
stantiated with a few exceptions. These ex- 
ceptions, however, were startling. They 
showed the location, in heavy black lines, of 
going concerns, magnificently prosperous gold 
mines in the immediate vicinity. Below was 
a succinct financial statement such as “Hol- 
lingshead Consolidated Mines. Area owned 
440 acres. Capitalization $24,900,000. Market 
value, $67,960,000. Dividends paid, $19,- 
864,000.” 

My brain reeled. The least successful of 
these mines had paid over three million dollars 
to investors. In one blazing moment I saw 


what I should do with my Fairfield County 
property! 

Here I had been petty-fogging along for the 
last ten years with silly schemes of landscape. 
gardening, bungalow-sites and similar sy. 
face activities when all the time my future lay 
buried under-ground.. 

Who knows what lies beneath the surface of 
any particular piece of property? There may 
be anything, or nothing! That is the fascina. 
tion of mining investments—the chance, the 
lure, the gamble. I felt it so clearly as] 
shuffled my Prickly-pear papers. It was all 
I could do to keep from making out my check 
for $2000—and taking up my _ indisputable 
rights to my allotment of shares. Then I re. 
flected what a lot of trouble that might caus 
for Randall, MacIntosh & Co. and the banks 
—and I desisted. 

But one conviction remained. Here wasa 
way, not to get rid of my rocky acres, but to 
enhance their value tremendously and still 
retain an interest in them. I should organiz 
a mining development company. To think 
was to act. The thing is already done. Thisis 
the opportunity of which I spoke in the be. 
ginning of getting in on the ground-floor— 
nay, more, of getting in on the under-groun¢- 
floor, if you will. 


An Outline Prospectus 


Bald me give you an idea of my company 
and its prospects. My literature follows 
the approved Prickly-pear model with in- 
provements. 

The first thing was to select a name. I call 
my company The Giant Hedge-Hog Mines Un- 
Limited. You will recall that Prickly-pear 
was limited; with me the lid is off. Otherwise, 
the names resemble each other. They have 
the same delicate intimation that you may 
possibly get stuck by fooling with such things 
as hedge-hogs or prickly-pears. My certificate 
of rights, which is pretty enough to frame and 
very suitable for it, too—goes Prickly-pear one 
better on several points. For instance I have 
increased the individual rights to 5000 shares, 
which is an easy number to remember. More- 
over there is no time limit for payment. Any 
time you can spare the money I shall be very 


glad to get it. My fiscal agents are the well- } 


known banking firm of Gallagher & Shean who 
deal in Government, Municipal & Corporation 
Bonds at their office, 22 Marylebone Terrace, 
London, W. C. to whom all remittances should 
be addressed. 

Gallagher & Shean have turned out some 
splendid literature. They believe, positively 
and absolutely, in the property. Let me quote 
you a few paragraphs from their statement 
under the proper headings. 

Reason for Rights. The Rights are not issued 
to in any way create the impression that this 
company is connected with any other com- 
pany. The Giant Hedge-Hog stands alone. 

Rights Expire when subscribed for. Letters 


postmarked from now on will be considered f 


valid and allotments granted. 

Acceptance of Rights will be fitted in the order 
of their receipt. We reserve the privilege n 
the case of over-subscription to set aside the 
surplus for development and extension. No 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Entertainment Features in Our Handsome Hostelries 





How to Make Guests Happy and Keep Them So—By Fish aS 
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floor— (Above) 
round- Since so many vaudeville 
actors have been thrown out 
of work by the encroach- 
ments of the movies, they 
are beginning to invade 
other fields of endeavor— 
mpany notably that of the hotels. 
‘ollows Here we see the astonished 
h ij teaction of Mr. Eliot Lowell, 
1 Im- the Boston banker, to his 
gay welcome at the portals 
I call of thenew Hotel Flamboyant. 

e Mr. Wiggins, the room- 
es Un- | clerk, studied with Nijinsky 
y-pear and finds the Danse Bac- 
fh canale an excellent vehicle 
-F'wise, with which to conduct his 
> have guest desk-ward. It is really 
awfully hard to do on those 

















THE UPPER REGISTER 
(Above) 
Helen, the dashing desk- 
attendant, formerly of the 
Orpheum circuit, has found 
her niche at the Flamboyant 
where she nightly sings the 
room allotments to a crowded 
and enthusiastic lobby 






































CHAMBER-MUSIC 
(Left) 
Irene, the maid, is one of 
those little dears who is 
just bursting with bounce. 
The new dispensation natur- 
ally suits her right down to 
the ground—and return. 























Perse: polished floors The morceau which she is 

things rendering for the delighted 

ificate Bostonian is the well-known 
d room number entitled ‘““Look 

1€ an Before You Sleep”. The 

ar one dance-steps are Turkish to 

[ have match the towel. 

shares, 

More- 

_ Any 

e very SONG SERVICE (Below) 

» well- It is at dinner that the full tidal-wave of entertainment 


n who ('erwhelms Boston’s defenceless beau. His repast 
: is served by the Mussolini Quintet, whom Mr. Lowell 
ration might once have seen at Keith’s if a Lowell had ever 
rrace, descended to such a plebeian play-house. The Musso- 
should lini Brothers can not only sing but dance, juggle and do 
‘ all sorts of diverting tricks with the food. Their big act, 
which is put on with the entrée, is called “Everything 
some in the Air” and it is new, all new, to Mr. Lowell 
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JULIA ARTHUR (Above) 


Miss Arthur is presenting the 
Closet Scene from ‘‘Hamlet” 
—playing the role of the 
Prince herself. The fine music 
of her voice, admirably adapt- 
ed to Shakespeare, carries off 
this rather difficult experiment 
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EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


JEAN ACKER (Above) 


Miss Acker (Mrs. Rodolf Va- 

lentino Ist), a charming co- 

médienne, is appearing in 

vaudeville in adramatic sketch 

called ‘‘A Regular Girl”? and 

written for her by Edgar Allan 
Wolf 
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edge. 
DORIS RANKIN (Below) tures 
Miss Doris Rankin, who was swer 
last seen with Ethel Barry- 
more in ‘Rosa Bernd” has better 


MILDRED HARRIS (Below) 
Miss Harris—long a favorite 
in the Movies—has at last 
left the films for the stage, 











where she is appearing for the 
first time in vaudeville in a 
sketch called ‘‘Movie Mad” 


by Edwin Burke 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 






















MORTON HARVEY 


VERA GORDON (Above) 


This extremely able character 
actor, who played in the 
screen version of ‘“Humo- 
resque” the role afterwards 
done by Laurette Taylor in 
the play and who has for 
many years been one of the 
mainstays, with Jacob Adler, of 
the Jewish Theater, has now 
gone into vaudeville in a sketch 
called ‘‘ America” 


gone into vaudeville with a 
rather elaborate little play 
by S. Jay Kaufman called 


“The Business of Life”’ 


MURAY 


A Group of Actresses Who are Appearing in Vaudeville 


Favorites of the Screen and Legitimate Stage Who are Now to be Seen in Tabloid Dramas 
; & & 
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A Criticism, by a Well-Known African Traveller, of the African Films 


tures of the Oakland Afri- 
can expedition which are 
now being shown at the Lyric 
Theater in New York once 
more introduce the question as 
to our responsibilities towards 
those animals which have been 
less fortunate in the evolu- 
tioary struggle than the hu- 
man race. Is it not, after all, 
high time that some restraint 
should be put upon these san- 
guinary excursions, or is every 
provincial town, under the pre- 
text of fitting up a museum, to 
be allowed ‘‘to do its bit” in 
ravaging with bloody hands 
the few tracts of virginal land 
which still offer a harborage to 
the stranger beasts of creation? 
It is an open question how 
much the art of taxidermy con- 
tributes to scientific knowl- 
edge. In almost every case pic- 
tures and drawings would an- 
swer the purpose as well or 
better. Which of us is able to 
look at a pitiful stuffed animal 
ina dreary museum without 
half consciously regretting its 


ike cinematograph _pic- 


African Hunting in the Movies 


By LLEWELYN POWYS, Author of “Ebony and Ivory” 





ZEBRAS Afr 
HOME (Right) 


A little domestic 
scene snapped by a 
friendly visitor. The 
photographer, by 
seeking to know the 
zebras socially  in- 
stead of hunting them 
with a rifle, has been 
privileged to observe 
the most intimate 
phasesof their family 
life 





evil fate? Who wishes to see a 
bison behind glass instead of 
roaming at will over the golden 
prairies? 

Theodore Roosevelt himself, 
with his 14,000 African specimens, was no 
mean offender, yet he too, it would seem, has 
no word of encouragement for ruthless shoot- 
ing. “Game butchery” he says somewhere “‘is 
as objectionable as any other form of wanton 
cruelty or barbarity.” In another passage he 
even goes so far as tc suggest that the time has 
come when gentler and more intelligent meth- 
ods should obtain in the realm of natural his- 
tory investigation. ‘‘The discovery of new 
species and races based upon the study of pre- 
served specimens of game animals, has already 
progressed very far; but the more attractive 
field, which includes the habits of the game, 
remains yet to a great extent unexplored.” 


Bizarre Cadences 


WE could not these Californian adven- 
turers have brought home to us pictures 
revealing some of the secrets of “this more 
attractive field”. To eyes which have been 
acustomed for many years to look out upon 
the rich greens of an African forest, upon the 
tawny stretches of an African veldt, there 
cannot but be something thin, showy, and dis- 
appointing about these sensational films. A 
single bark of a zebra on a moonlight night, a 
Single cry of a little green parrot as towards 
evening it wings its way over the bearded cedar 
tops, would carry in their bizarre cadences a 
far deeper suggestion of that strange acreage 
such pictures could possibly do: still 
more, perhaps, the damp unmistakable vege- 
table odor which a tropical forest gives forth 
in the late afternoon at the time of the heavy 
Tans, 
These films, of course, represent the conven- 





tional reactions of those red-blooded, moose- 
hunting, insensitive, unphilosophic sportsmen 
who are accustomed to visit these hinterlands 
in the search of trophies and who, on the com- 


. pletion of their “safaris”, carry away with 


them no deeper understanding of what they 
have seen than might be contained in the 
empty skull of a kongoni. After all, is it so 
great a matter for wonder that an elephant 
or rhinoceros should fall dead before a projec- 
tile from the latest high velocity weapon that 
has been devised by an American gun-maker? 
And yet it is just these climacteric moments 
in the lives of the animals that such showmen 
are eager to present. They insist upon showing 
them to us only at the instant of their ex- 
tinction. 

With less danger and more profit we would 
have them catch these animals off guard, 





A WART-HOG IN REPOSE 


A wart-hog photographed in Africa by the author 
of this article. The creature is here seen com- 
fortably ensconced among the grasses, and, as Henry 
James used to say, ‘‘ abounding in his own sense” 


ZEBRA-HUNTING 
(Above) 


A zebra shot down 
by a hunter. The 
zebra was left to rot 
where he lay and 
was presently de- 
voured by a cloud of 
buzzards who, like 
the hunter, are unde- 
terred from their feast 
by regret for his 
graceful movements 
and bright skin 
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in those intimate every day 
moments of their long, placid 
lives when as yet they have 
been undistracted by the ap- 
pearance of well-equipped 
sportsmen. 

We should like to see pic- 
tures of a herd of elephant on 
its yearly journey to the 
bamboo forests, sweeping for- 
ward silently through the tan- 
gled jungle, with solemn fabu- 
lous foreheads disturbed only 
by African thoughts many 
centuries old. We should like 
to see a rhinoceros pushing 
along its curious solitary deep- 
trodden path, going down to 
its drinking place and return- 
ing from its drinking place, 
nibbling with quaintly curved 
prehensile lip at the fresh 
shoots, making monstrous and 
grotesque love, or, in the case 
of a female, giving suck to a 
hungry offspring from incredi- 
ble, milk-filled udders. For us 
there is small satisfaction in 
witnessing the murderous de- 
struction of a hippopotamus, 
as it floats with nose and eyes 


and ears exposed on the luke- 

warm surface of a ‘ime-for- 

gotten pool, at the hand of a 

city-photographer! How thril- 

ling it would be if, instead, we 
could be shown the lonely flood-soaked 
rushy bed where one of these monsters lies 
struggling in huge pacydermatous travail, 
how exciting to watch it arise at last from its 
hidden lair in heavy exultation, to carry its 
newly born calf down to the, depths of the lake 
where in a dim liquid light the oozy water 
weeds wave! 


A Battle in the Dawn 


NCE, not so long ago, in the cold clear radi- 

ance of an African dawn it was my privi- 
lege to witness from the top of an over-hanging 
escarpment a battle between two full amphi- 
bia, the clash of whose tuskéd jaws as they 
struggled together sent the flamingoes and 
waterbirds of that lonely place floating away 
over the cold sun-expectant sky. Could not Mr. 
Snow when he next pays a visit to Africa have 
ingenuity enough to be present at such a 
contest and bring back to us some visible repre- 
sentation of it? 

In their attempts to get in touch with the 
spirit of Africa the Oakland expedition made 
free use of a Ford car—a flivver—as they 
termed it. It would be quite impossible to con- 
vey adequately how the appearance of this 
hideous conveyance as it scurried hither and 
thither over the veldt outraged one’s aesthetic 
appreciation of the landscape. Again and 
again we were shown this ridiculous vehicle in 
pursuit of the wild animals of the country. 
Indeed it took days, if we are to believe the 
caption, to bring some of the swifter of the 
wretched beasts to a state of dead-beat exhaus- 
tion. In this way a herd of giraffe, a herd of 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The Early Days of Pablo Picasso 


A Memoir of the Celebrated Modernist Painter by a Friend and Contemporary 


to speak of Picasso, and when he dies— 

which may God defer as long as possi- 
ble!—we shall need many. Consider that here 
is a man who is only forty-one and who has 
modified the whole of painting. (He was born 
October 24, 1881, at Malaga.) Yes, all 
painting! for I defy the most distant to ignore 
the new demands he has made upon the art. 
And not painting alone: I have seen during 
fifteen years, first in the poor attic of Mont- 
martre, 13 rue Ravignan, then in finer studios, 
33 boulevard de Chichy, or 5 rue Schdlchez, 
finer but always bare, for Picasso has that 
mysterious force, the spirit of poverty—I 
have seen workers in every art of this genera- 
tion fired and tempered by his discriminating 
advice. 


\ WHOLE volume is needed when we try 


Picasso’s Sarcasm 


PLEASANTRY of Picasso’s would serve 

as guide-post for a whole life-time. He 
has a terribly sarcastic mind—his wonderful 
understanding of realities expresses itself in 
biting words which attack stupidity and folly 
in defense of his vast ideals of an entirely 
new art. I verily believe that he has even 
influenced the fashions in dress for men and 
women. On the days of “vernissage”, great 
days on which all Paris gazed upon his faithful 
followers who, proud and envied, filled the 
exhibition rooms, the costumes of the women 
who surrounded him did more to mold the 
new spirit than did those of the smart women 
at the races. His genius is to uncover the first 
principles of art and to build upon them; thus 
he has made the fortune of several artists by 
creating a sculpture without stone, a sculpture 
which makes use of any material. The day 
that he applies himself to architecture or to 
designing furniture he will revolutionize them 
as he revolutionized the theater with his 
settings for Parade, the famous synthetic 
horse and the two cubiste managers; as he 
revolutionized dancing with the dance of the 
“Petite Américaine” in the same piece, made 
up of gestures taken from everyday life. 

Apollinaire, that great exponent of the new 
poetry, often worked only to please him. 
Salmon would have torn up a poem, his best, 
at a joking criticism by Picasso. You perceive 
what this man was in his youth; today his 
field of action is enlarged; it is from the stage of 
the opera that he speaks to the artistic world 
and the settings which he sometimes consents 
to make for the Russian ballets are an educa- 
tion for the whole world, thanks to the illus- 
trated papers. 

Upon his first arrival in Paris, Picasso met 
with success. It was in ’99. He came from 
Barcelona, where his father was Director of 
the Royal Academy of Painting. He seemed 
but a child; his great black eyes which have 
an expression so tense when he looks at one, 
so mocking when he speaks, so tender when 
he is moved, glowed with life under his low, 
wide, positive forehead; his hair was coarse, 
thick and smooth; today one or two silver 
threads shine in its blackness. 

At that time he had a face of ivory, and 
was as beautiful as a Greek boy; irony, 
thought and effort have brought slight lines 
to the waxen countenance of this little Napo- 


By MAX JACOB 


leonic man. He is today a dandy, albeit an 
unaffected one; he was then a Spaniard with 
wide hat and enveloping cloak. For a long 
time he wore the caps and sweaters of the 
sportsman; in fact, it was he who started this 
fashion in the world of art, as well as that of 
shaving oneself completely. When he came 
to Paris, he was accompanied by a manager 
who arranged for an exhibition at Vollard’s. 
It was the manager who wrote me, in answer 
to a word of admiration, to come to the 
studio in the Place Clichy. 

At that time, Picasso was living the life of 
the “provincial” in Paris; he wore a high hat 
and spent his evenings in the music halls. 
He had won fame there by his portraits of 
actresses in the public eye. Jeanne Bloch, 
Otero... all the stars of the Exposition. 
Ah, what changes, since, in him and about 
him! What an amazing evolution! It was a 
fortune; this fiery little boy of eighteen made 
two pictures a day, and the rue Lafitte paid a 
hundred francs apiece for them. Just think, 
two hundred francs a day before the war and 
for a child! Those paintings are priceless to- 
day; the intelligent museums have bought 
them. 

I arrived, then, at the Place Clichy. I found 
a band of impoverished Spaniards sitting on 
the floor in the fine studio, eating white 
beans—for Picasso is profoundly kind, as he 
is profoundly honest, sensitive and sincere. 
There is much that is fatherly in this sarcastic 
dilettante, in this almost mystical knight. No 
one will ever know how much money he has 
given away, how many artists he has provided 
with success, nor how many have enriched 
themselves through but a single spark from 
his great flaming love of Art. 

They kept me for the evening and half 
through the night—we were friends! That 
was in ’99—we are friends still, I trust. 
Picasso, who now speaks French as well as an 
Academician and better, for his language has 
a color and a precision that might well be 
envied by the best French stylist, Picasso in 
those days spoke only Spanish. And yet we 
used to talk the whole night through; the man- 
ager slept, the Catalonians left—our enthusi- 
astic youth found means of understanding each 
other. He made an immense portrait of me. 
Unfortunately, this genius has several times 
lacked canvases; one impecunious day he was 
forced to re-cover this masterpiece to create 
another. 


The “Blue” Period 


NE day he left Paris, perhaps because he 
had glimpsed new paths in art and felt 

the need of solitude to ripen reflection, per- 
haps because he had troubles which I do not 
remember. How many times Picasso has 
abandoned successes which have seemed too 
easy! Three times at least, to my knowledge. 
All this was before the Exposition: When 
he returned from Spain he had his first taste of 
misery; it was in 1902, he brought back those 
celebrated blue paintings which were often 
done on wood. No one would buy them. A 
famous dealer who would be much vexed were 
I to name him, said to me literally—“ Your 
friend has gone mad.” The same man, one 
day when I was seeking to interest him in 


Picasso, who was ill, and in a landscape full of 
sublime melancholy, said—“‘The church js 
crooked.” There are you experts! Very accu. 
rate connoisseurs, but prophets, no!—unles 
they are prompted. Poor child, he lived at 
the Hétel du Maroc, in the rue de Seine, ing 
room whose ceiling sloped so sharply that his 
iron bed could hardly fit in. This bed was 
covered with drawings rather reminiscent of 
Puvis de Chavannes; no one wanted them. 
The house still stands; I think it is opposte 
the rue Jacob. How did he eat? The faithful 
few were as poor as he and Paris ignores those 
who will not follow her, until she begins to 
follow them. One day he succeeded in selling 
a pastel to a dealer for a hundred francs and 
went back to Spain. This picture represented 
a woman with a child holding an orange at 
the edge of the sea. 


Pere Vernin 


HEN he returned in 1904, he settled 

down, if we can call it that, at No. 13 rue 
Ravignan. It is today the Place Emile Gou- 
deau, a little sloping village square on Mont- 
martre with crumbling benches under the trees. 
He took his meals at Pére Vernin’s in the rue 
Cavalotti, behind the Hippodrome, which 
was not vet the Cinéma Gaumont. The name 
of Pére Vernin will be historic when all the 
young men to whom he has served his stew 
have attained celebrity; he was yet another 
whose fortune would have been made by 
Picasso if only the friends he attracted there 
had been any less hard-up than he, or as 
honest! That was the time of earnest meet- 
ings and gay insouciance. In the rue Ravignan 
and the rue Cavalotti, towards 1905 and later, 
poets, painters, musicians and actors flocked 
to Picasso. Montparnasse, which had only 
lately become a rival to Montmartre, came 
with Paul Fort. I used to see there Alfred 
Jarry, the douanier Rousseau, Georges Enesco, 
Jules Romains, Vildrac, Marie Laurencin, 
Fargue, Henri Hertz, Jean Richard Bloch, 
Georges Duhamel, Roger Allard, Mercereau 
and a hundred, a thousand others. 

You understand that I am speaking of 1905; 
since then, Picasso has known almost every 
important artist in Europe. In those days he 
did not yet know the prodigious Jean Cocteau, 
nor Stravinsky, nor Satie. After the café 
of the Pére Vernin, it was the turn of Azon’s 
to be crowded. It was situated on the little 
square, just opposite the huge brown doorway 
of the studio. The studio was on the ground 
floor of a house which, from the square, seemed 
to have no upper stories, but seen from neigh- 
boring streets, revealed at least one. A verita- 
ble barn, Picasso’s studio, with beams and 
walls of ill-joined boards and a crazy floor on 
which one could not tread at night without 
awakening the neighbors. I remember that 
a miserable vegetable-vendor, M. Sorrieul, 
complained that the chain of Picasso’s dog, 
the admirable Frika, kept him from sleeping. 
In that house have lived many men, famous 
today—among them, Max Orlan, André Sal- 
mon, Pierre Reverdy, Van Dongen, Maurice 
Raynal, Juan Gris. Good Madame Coudray, 
the concierge, knew how to be kind when the 
rent was due, and how to tolerate noise. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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GEORGES BRAQUE 


Braque is the son of a con- 
tractor in house-painting 
and has brought to his 
works of art not only pro- 
found technical knowledge 
of paint but also the fine 
solidity and integrity of 
the competent manual 
craftsman. He has con- 
fined himself almost en- 
tirely to still-lifes, into 
which he was the first to 
introduce the musical in- 
struments and playing 
cards which have become 
one of the conventions of 
the contemporary French 
painters, deliberately nar- 
rowing the field of his art 
with a view of bringing it 
to more nearly complete 
perfection 


HENRI MATISSE 


Matisse has, perhaps, more 
sensibility and less mathe- 
matics than such a virtuoso 
of theory as Picasso, but 
he is essentially engaged 
in trying to realize the 
same artistic ideal—-that 
of at once simplifying one’s 
subject so that its essential 
shape and color may 
appear more plainly and, 
at the same time, by de- 
Parting from a literal repre- 
sentation of it, investing it 
with the individuality of 
the painter’s point of view. 
It was this ideal which in- 
spired Cubism and which 
has produced all the ex- 
Periments, now so familiar, 
in breaking up and dis- 
torting the object 





Four Masters of French Painting 


The Founders of the New French School of Painting, 
Who Have Ever Since Remained at its Head 


ANDRE DERAIN 


Derain is admired and re- 
spected almost unani- 
mously by the warring 
factions of modern French 
art and stands as one of 
its few acknowledged mas- 
ters. Beginning as an Im- 
pressionist, he soon struck 
out a line of his own which 
caused him, with Picasso, 
to be known as “un 
Fauve’”’, or “‘ Wild Beast’’. 
His art has developed 
steadily, passing through 
a number of influences— 
including those of negro 
sculpture and Pompeiian 
frescoes. He presents, with 
colors vibrant and rich, 
much simplified forms 







PABLO PICASSO 


Though a Spaniard, Picas- 
so (of whom a brief memoir 
will be found opposite) has 
come to take his place as 
the acknowledged captain 
of French art—the adven- 
turer and fath-finder of 
the movement. He in- 
vented Cubism but his ex- 
traordinarily ingenious and 
active mind has led him 
through a great variety of 
other phases. Unlike 
Braque who has adhered 
very closely to one method 
and even one kind of sub- 
ject, Picasso has ranged, 
with amazing resourceful- 
ness, through all sorts of 
subjects and styles 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAN RAY 











John Drew, Discovered as a Jeune Premier 


An Engaging Role Which He Still Plays with Distinction, After Fifty Fruitful Years on the Stage 
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Talent and Genius 


65 


A Discussion of Whether Genius is not Actually Far More Common than Talent 


monwealth, he found the poets would 

not fit the pattern and proposed run- 
ning them out of the town. Today, the poets, 
once discovered, run of their own accord. 
But genius, though its prestige has grown 
enormously since Plato’s day, is still a thorn 
in the side of authority. It is also the central 
problem of modern psychology; and in their 
efforts to draw a circle round the phenomenon 
the psychologists have given the genius wor- 
shipping capacity of modern society some 
severe shocks. There was a bad quarter of an 
hour at the end of the century when they dis- 
covered its streak of madness, and the pundits 
of Decadence followed with much slaughtering 
of heroes. 

A little later we began to hear of the sub- 
conscious. Uncanny but comforting, a capa- 
cious hold-all for mysteries. And common 
humanity, discovered in possession of this 
amazing arriére-boutique, was more interesting 
than ever. Hidden away within the workaday 
being of every one of us, unchanging, illimita- 
ble, and ever new, was the source of art, love 
and religion; the smiling kingdom of Heaven. 
We had heard this before. But here was the 
science for it. Science and faith had kissed 
each other. We could rejoice in peace. 

We rejoiced. Until we were startled by the 
announcement that someone had found the 
way into the subconscious, investigated the 
premises and discovered all our activities at 
their single simple source. His report was 
humiliating, until we realized that we were 
hearing, not bad news about humanity, but 
good news about sex. If not only our “genius”, 
art, philosophy and religion, but every one of 
our activities, is a sublimation, or a failure to 
sublimate, the sex impulse, we are not less 
wonderful, but sex much more wonderful than 
we had supposed. And psychology, in shifting 
the smile of the sphinx, is as far as ever from 
solving her riddle. 

There was once an irritable man of genius 
who brushed the problem away. Tush, said 
he, genius is a plain and simple thing. Genius 
is an infinite capacity for taking pains. His 
formula has deservedly held its own. It fulfils 
the one demand of a good definition. It defines. 
But it does not define genius. It defines-talent, 
which is something far rarer. 


W HEN Plato was planning his ideal com- 


The Secret of Darwin 


[" defines the ants, amongst the humbler 
orders of consciousness the most talented. 
It defines the great Darwin. We are accus- 
tomed to speak of the mighty genius of Dar- 
win. Because his theory shattered our world; 
and rebuilt it; very far away from our heart’s 
desire. It forced us to live, until the genius of 
Samuel Butler set Darwin’s facts in their 
tight order in the context of reality, in a 
gloomy and uncertain twilight. Looking back 
to the sunshine of earlier days we were tempted 
to wish that Darwin had never been born to 
enlighten our minds and sadden our hearts. 
Betweenwhiles we were inordinately proud of 
him; hardheaded Darwinians with no non- 
sense about us. What a Titan England had 
produced! A Colossus, bestriding the world. 

Then the human documents began to 
appear. His life and letters, the lives and 


By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


letters of those who had known him. And 
the Colossus was nowhere to be found. In 
the whole record there is not a trace of any 
one of the characteristics of genius. From 
first to last not a single eccentricity. Nothing 
in the least gey ill to live with. And so dis- 
tressed was this sweet and simple soul over 
the moral earthquake he had produced, so 
far from desiring to change the placid little 
world of his day, that he flouted his own 
theory to the extent of saying that it need not 
interfere with religious belief. 

Our Darwin was no genius. He was a su- 
premely talented naturalist. A naturalist with 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. With the 
enormous, unflagging industry of the semi- 
invalid he collected and observed in his own 
small field; and presently there stood before 
his eyes his theory, ready-made. 


The Midwife of Genius 


pb in regarding genius as ordinary, Car- 
lyle was right. If anything can be called 
ordinary, genius can. To say that genius is 
universal, that we all have it more or less, is 
to give utterance to a truism that has never 
had a night out. But more specifically, we 
may assert that genius is very ordinary and 
talent rare; that genius exists potentially in 
every woman and is sometimes found in men; 
that many men and a few women have talent. 

But though separable, talent, that which 
does, and genius, that which sees, ought never 
to be separated. Talent, though the more 
independent of the two and able, given suf- 
ficient specialist knowledge, without possessing 
a scrap of wisdom, to make a tremendous 
noise in the world and draw down much lime- 
light, does its best with genius behind it. 
Genius is helpless without talent. If anything 
is to be born of it there must be conscious 
laborious work on the original inspiration. 
Talent is the midwife of genius. Unschooled, 
genius is apt to reel to its doom, dealing out 
destruction as it goes. The gift of genius in 
the individual is nothing for human boasting. 
Its only righteousness is in the development 
of the talents that belong to it. 

What then of Jane Austen, producing a 
masterpiece, a perfect balance of genius and 
talent, in girlhood? What of Shakespeare? 

Well, in the first place, we are all, even 
though we may not lisp in numbers, born 
within the medium of literary art, and begin 
our struggle with it even before we can speak. 
And the phenomenon of Jane Austen’s master- 
piece produced casually in a few weeks has 
recently been changed to the normal spectacle 
of long patient labor upon the original con- 
ception. Shakespeare is admittedly inexplica- 
ble. A child essayist described him the other 
day as “a man who wrote plays with a mar- 
vellous command of highflone language”. The 
“highflone” language could be picked up in 
the fifteenth century almost anywhere. A 
poet of simple birth, by frequenting the best 
circles, would find himself swimming in it. 
But the command, the intensive culture, the 
perfect gentlemanly sophistication—these 
things together in a casual barn-strutter, a 
man humbly reared, and excluded from the 
best circles by what, in his day, was held to 
be a low trade, have so shocked our sense of 


probability that many minds have clutched 
willingly at any theory, no matter how gro- 
tesque, that offered escape from the outrage 
on common sense. And now there is Mr. 
Looney, whose careful unflustered observation 
of the surrounding facts, has at last unearthed 
and given to the world the simple obvious 
astounding explanation. 


The Abuse of Talent 


HERE is of course the other side of the 

picture. Genius either in the community 
or in the individual, may be stifled by talent. 
See the havoc played with the synthetic stupor 
of woman when first she emerged, in numbers, 
into the analytic partisan fighting world of 
men. 

The feminine intelligentsia, the product of 
fifty years “higher education” are usually 
brilliant creatures. There is a great show of 
achievement in the arts and sciences to their 
credit. Almost none of it bears the authentic 
feminine stamp. Almost the whole could be 
credited to men. But this blind docility, so 
disastrous to women, and still more disastrous 
to the men who mould them, is a phase already 
passing. Feminine genius is finding its way to 
its own materials. 

Of the lack of balance between talent and 
genius in the individual there is a painful per- 
fect example in a man whose work is a perma- 
nent battle-ground of doctrinaires, Gustave 
Flaubert. Lack of balance is always comic, 
to the spectator. But comedy is tragedy 
standing on its head. And the comedy of 
Gustave Flaubert is like all other comedies, 
the exasperating spectacle of needless tumult. 

Flaubert’s genius was a passion for pure 
form. It gave birth to the now famous stylistic 
dogma of statement without commentary. 
But his magnificent talents, his infinite capac- 
ity for taking literary pains, were too much for 
him. His lifelong struggle leaves us Salammbé, 
a pure exotic and one of the sacred books of 
the aesthetes; Saint Antony, his masterpiece 
manqué, a grand conception reduced to nullity 
by too much scholarliness. Madame Bovary, 
a study from a living model chosen for him 
by brother artists to keep his literary genius 
within bounds, and chosen later by the read- 
ing public to represent him. Here his genius 
and his talent run neck to neck and his friends 
stand justified in their choice. But an ex- 
amination de haut en bas of a “small soul” is 
not great literature. 

Then there is the neglected document of the 
Education Sentimentale, the unfinished cynical 
extravaganza, Bouvard and Pecuchet and three 
short stories, two of which, St. Julien and 
Ceur Simple, are miniature masterpieces. Per- 
haps the most perfect miniatures in literature. 
They stand also the decisive test of great liter- 
ature, the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall 
not err therein. 

One man, two small masterpieces. What 
more, it may be asked, is needed? But one 
cannot get away from the pity of the limitation 
of Flaubert’s production, from the waste of his 
life, the vanity of his sufferings. With the 
whole document before us in his most self- 
revealing letters, his letters to George Sand, 
the trouble is insipidly lucid. His loathing of 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Two Glass Doors 


67 


Wherein the Past and Future Become Transparent to a Perplexed Young Lady 


ERDITA, hastening precariously upon 
Perec heels along the ice-paven laby- 
rinth of Washington Square, met her own 

image walking in the Garden of the Luxem- 
bourg. It may be recalled that Zoroaster, the 
Magi of Shelley’s dream, sustained somewhat 
the same experience; the rencontre in Zoroas- 
ter’s case was presumably an alarming one. 

Perdita was the gentlest of ladies. The 
statement is simple and conservative; its im- 
plications are negligible. Diaphanous as she 
undoubtedly seemed, delicate as she un- 
doubtedly was, her form and texture were 
spun from that excellent feminine hardness 
and suppleness which can be stretched into a 
spider-web or condensed into a single lethal 
drop of steel. She met her image with a level 
and inimical glance from cool gray eyes; her 
mouth was a contemptuous painted flower, her 
heart was adamant. The image was three 
years younger than Perdita and a shell-colored 
shade prettier; its clothes were mercifully out 
of date, or how could her courage have so 
gallantly borne the contrast between their 
Parisian crispness and her present raiment, 
over whose perfection a romantic shabbiness 
lay lightly as a bloom over black grapes? 

Perdita’s glance slid from the face of her 
image; her large eyes ceased to be cold trans- 
parent rain-drops; beneath their clarity a 
violet warmth began to glow.. Her gray-gloved 
hand clenched itself a little; the hands of the 
image were encased in white gloves of an inso- 
lent freshness, and around its left hand the 
bare brown fingers of Hughie Graham’s right 
hand were fitted like a leather gauntlet. Per- 
dita looked appealingly up into Hughie’s kind 
brown eyes; his gaze seemed cruelly absorbed 
by the shining fair hair under the image’s corn- 
flower hat. His total indifference smote her 
like a blow over the heart. Hughie had for- 
gotten her; Hughie, whose tiresome faithful- 
ness had been his chiefest fault; Hughie, whose 
feelings were invariably hurt by her exquisitely 
modulated change of manner after they had 
crossed to the Right Bank of the Seine; 
Hughie, who had once wept because, after 
clinging to his arm in the Cour du Dragon, 
she had cast it from her in the Place de la 
Concorde; Hughie, who had been so fantastic- 
ally jealous of Pat Mortimer. 


NOTHER image, exorcising by its ex- 
treme brightness the first pair of ghosts, 
sprang up in Perdita’s path; as she walked 
through Washington Square, a pale Parisian 
sunset filtered through layers of sweet-smelling 
dust, haloed this lady’s little head against the 
vista of the Champs Elysées. Dust of the 
wooden paving-blocks, dust of the chestnut 
pollen, dust of rice-powder and orris, spangled 
the atmosphere; as Perdita passed the arch in 
Washington Square she saw the Arc de 
Triomphe very far away upon a golden sky. 
The new image of herself lifted round inno- 
cent eyes to Pat Mortimer’s smiling counte- 
nance; its uncovered hair was like a helmet, 
crested with small curls and faintly gilt. It 
sat bold upright in an open cab; it looked 
excited and beautiful and young. Its white 
skin shed a brilliance through a thin purplish 
Cloak; its dress of sleek lemon-yellow satin 
appeared lighted from within. Pat Mortimer 
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VAUDEVILLE 
By DJUNA BARNES 


HER little feet half sought the dizzy ground 
And half they rose like sun motes spent in 
space ; 
A whirling rhythm in a shower of lace, 
Between the music’s silence and its sound. 


Too frail, like cylinders of golden flake, 

The curls that swing about her polished skin, 
More delicate than leaf-light ona lake 

The dimples that made shadows in her chin. 


Ornate the Autumn with the wane of her, 
The flutter of her satin-sandled feet; 

And more demure and more than quite discreet 
The hem that dusts her ankles with its fur. 


The light was pulsing with the quaint surprise 
Of ribboned wings that aureoled her head 
And like a butterfly burnt out and dead 

The bister and the blue beneath her eyes. 


At last she caught her spangled skirt and turned, 
Taking the music’s echo in its net; 

And to our quick applause and quick regret 
We watched the spot light empty, as it burned. 











smiled like a well-fed cat who has no intention 
whatever of eating a canary. His uniform was 
a miracle of smartness; he had a broad brow, 
a short straight nose and a cloven chin; he was 
firmly and obstinately handsome. His brown 
eyes were full of gold specks like sealing-wax; 
they danced and glittered, and made—as she 
remembered Hughie’s eyes—the clear dark 
color of those eyes seem gloomy and bitter as 
hemlock, when you thought of it, which was 
not often, because Pat was so amusing. 

Perdita stopped to let them pass her; her 
hands almost pleaded with them to remember 
her presence, but they chattered on without a 
moment’s pause. 

“Curlilocks, curlilocks, wilt thou be mine?” 
said Pat, “‘and sit on a cushion of rose, chez- 
Foyot, and feast upon strawberries drowned 
in Cliquot?” 

“But no,” said the image, “I must have the 
cream, in a little brown pot.” 

They laughed uproariously, and Perdita 
hated them with an exquisite intensity. 

She stood swaying gracefully in the wind at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Washington 
Square; she was shivering with cold, and it 
enraged her to see them drive off through an 
April twilight warm as new milk. Pat Morti- 
mer who had so adored her, who had followed 
her about for three months in Paris begging 
her to marry him and his mother’s pearls, who 
had nearly been court-martialed for sending 
motor-loads of lilac and mimosa to her apart- 
ment—Pat Mortimer had cut her dead, and 
that intolerable girl at his side had tinkled 
with approving laughter. 


bie green dragon bus swept on without her; 
she leapt into a taxi’s pumpkin chariot. 
“Delmonico’s” breathed Perdita on a sigh of 
relief. 


Perdita sat with her impractical feet poised 
upon the heated brass rail in the floor of the 
taxicab; her shoulders were supported by rea- 
sonably clean leather; she was comfortable. 
She regarded herself with approval in a mirror 
the size of a silver dollar; she loved her pale 
face, her eyes like gray pansies freaked with 
jet, her little lips minutely painted scarlet. 
She twirled a tendril of yellow hair against the 
ivory of either cheek; she powdered her small 
nose with enormous gravity. Certainly, if four 
years had purloined the faintest hint of fresh- 
ness and buoyancy from her beauty, they had 
no less added a vague loveliness, thinner than 
the tulle veil of cigarette smoke even now en- 
circling her shining turban. 

She reached Delmonico’s fifteen minutes 
early for her appointment with George; the 
taxicab could wriggle in and out of whirlpools 
of traffic fatal to green buses. George would 
be punctual to the very second; his estimate 
of the value of time would never allow him to 
be upon the spot too soon. His estimate of 
the value of Perdita made a moment’s tardi- 
ness unthinkable. 

Perdita was glad to have this hushed oasis 
of leisure in which to consider images, mirages, 
and kindred delusions. She arranged herself 
languidly in a velvet chair which afforded a 
fine view of the revolving glass door through 
which George must infallibly enter. With calm 
and obdurate deliberation, she detached her 
inward gaze from the past and turned it 
towards the future, that future whose portal 
was not transpicuous like the past, but frosted 
with uncertainty as the glass door of Del- 
monico’s was even now frosted with cold blue 
mist. 

Perdita stared into the iuture, and discerned 
the looming form of George, so soon to be at 
her side, through this nebulous portal. He was 
doubtless approaching her on foot, for he 
esteemed highly the fresh pink glaze upon his 
cheekbones, for whose preservation a certain 
amount of physical exercise was absolutely in- 
dispensable; his square shoulders and short- 
coupled muscles could ill permit the accretion 
of adipose tissue. Fortunately he was tall; 
that extra inch above six feet made all the 
difference. A deep breath, and the thickness of 
the torso rode triumphantly over the swelling 
chest, the budding alderman turned gladiator. 
Into how disarming a smile the pink glaze 
could crack only Perdita, the adored, might 
have told. She smiled, appraising it in silence. 


HUS considered, George appeared curi- 

ously and subtly fascinating. Perdita 
asked herself, with relentless honesty, how this 
marvel had come to pass. She, of course, was 
a proverb in porcelain, a poem in pure white 
Sévres. She was musical, Episcopalian, and 
elegant; she was fastidious and poor. George, 
in his wholesome way, was clean and correct 
and totally unromantic. His family were rich, 
and precisely as fashionable as it is possible 
for staunch Presbyterians to be. 

George was really rather good-looking; not 
so good-looking as Hughie or Pat, because he 
bore a slight resemblance to a very perfectly 
poached egg, but quite good enough, in a 
smooth yellow-haired manner, to win that 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Jackie Coogan: Screen Artist and Public Speaker 


On the Occasion of His Recent Visit to New York, He Proved Himself Not Only, at the Age of 
Fight, a Brilliant Actor, but Also an Urbane Toastmaster and a Raconteur of Almost Gallic Flavor 
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Education and the White-Collar Class 


What Is the Solution for the Excess of White-Collar Graduates Over the Number of White-Collar Jobs 


principal of a large boy’s high school. At 

first it seemed a rather innocent letter 
about whether a boy in high school would 
repare himself better for journalism by study- 
ing Latin, or mathematics or something which 
was eloquently called General Science. I 
wanted to tell the principal that in order to 
answer that question I should have to spend 
two hours on a stalled Long Island train first 
with the Latin teacher, then with the mathe- 
matics teacher, then with the general science 
teacher. At the end of that time I might have 
an opinion about the point which really mat- 
ters. I should know which teacher made the 
universe shrink and flatten the least. 

I wanted to tell the principal that sensible 
people after they had learned to read and 
write did not take courses. They followed 
men. What did it matter at Harvard fifteen 
years ago how the college catalogues described 
the courses given by James, Santayana, 
Royce, Holt, Barrett Wendell, Copeland? 
There was Copeland, for example, a teacher 
without a subject, who exercises great influence 
on American writing by petting the athletes 
and insulting the writers until they all adore 
him. If Copeland taught anything I cannot 
remember what it was. But I remember 
clearly that he went to sleep once when I was 
reading him a composition. and snored more 
loudly than I thought was necessary in order 
to make the point. This was the Copeland 
who reassured the timid wife of a graduate 
student when she asked whether it would 
bore him to come to tea by saying that of 
course it would not bore him. Wouldn’t he 
be there? 


To other day I received a letter from the 


Santayana as Mona Lisa 


|X this same Harvard Santayana could be 
seen and heard. Just why Santayana was in 
Cambridge nobody knew, least of all Mr. San- 
tayana himself, who has since written at least 
two books trying to explain it all away. But 
somehow the gorgeous bird had been caged, 
and had been trained to soliloquize loudly 
enough so that students could overhear him. 
Pedagogically it was a shocking performance. 
You were not taught anything. Your lessons 
were not heard. There were no projects. In 
fact you existed for Santayana about the way 
the visitors to the Louvre exist for the Mona 
Lisa. And so one day while he was speaking 
softly and elegantly about the Platonic good, 
a student was busily sketching in his note- 
book. Perhaps because the student’s concen- 
tration was contrary to all precedents, perhaps 
because. Mr. Santayana is not so nearsighted 
as he pretends to be, that day when he had 
rounded off the lecture he asked to see the 
student’s drawing. 

The sketch was, I think, one of the great 
vindications of Santayana’s teaching, for it 
showed that he had produced in this student 
not a disciple but a critic. It was a picture of 
Heaven. And on a cloud all his own stood 
Santayana, dressed as always in perfect style, 
with his pearl gray beard and his pearl gray 
tie and his pearl gray spats and his pearl gray 
gloves. The circle of the angels was less ele- 
gant and much less composed than he. The 
angels looked distinctly embarrassed for San- 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


tayana, said the legend, had arrived in Heaven 
to congratulate them on their perfection. 

But this was not the view of education 
taken by the principal in his letter. He was 
interested in advising high school pupils in 
the choice of subjects which would prepare 
them for ‘‘the various vocations that are open 
to them’’. It turns out that there are twenty- 
two vocations open to high school students. 
They can teach school. They can become 
lawyers. They can become journalists. They 
can go into public service “or politics”. They 
can be managers or salesmen, accountants 
and stenographers. They can practise indus- 
trial art. They can be physical directors, 
musicians, army or navy officers. They can 
be druggists, dentists, doctors, foresters, or 
scientific farmers. They can be six different 
sorts of engineer. 

This list is worth thinking about. Here are 
the vocations which are considered open to 
the two and a half million students now in 
high school and college. The list means that 
education above the elementary grades is de- 
signed to produce the office workers of our 
civilization. Going to high school or college is 
equivalent to deciding on a white collar job. 

How many white collar jobs are there? The 
census classifies these vocations under several 
main headings. One is called professional 
services. It covers, roughly, two million 
people, of whom a third are teachers. Another 
is public service, which includes generously 
another million. A third is called “clerical 
occupations” numbering over three million. 
It would be more than ample to add another 
four million to cover business executives and 
salesmen. These figures are very rough, but 
it is not misleading to say that there are 
around ten million ‘obs of the sort which the 
high school principal considers is open to the 
more educated class. 

To recruit these ten millions the high schools 
and colleges are turning out yearly about half 
a million men and women. That would fill the 
need in twenty to twenty-five years, or to put 
it another way, a new generation of office 
workers is recruited before the older genera- 
tion reaches the age of fifty. To be sure the 
population is growing and the number of 
office jobs is growing too, but the proportion 
of office workers produced is growing faster 
than either. 


Un-Intelligence Tests 


b ipmnien figures merely tell a story to which 
everyone can supply details. The white 
collar jobs are already overcrowded in most 
instances. They threaten to become very 
much overcrowded in the future. The com- 
petition is fierce. The pressure of the younger 
generation upon the older is one of the cruelest 
in our whole civilization. For in most of these 
jobs the experience of a lifetime is not only 
unimportant, but often a distinct handicap, 
in comparison with the more modern training 
of the younger generation. In the office build- 
ings of any city there is a daily harvest of men 
and women who are superannuated while they 
are still physically fit. We cover this tragedy 
by some phrase about efficiency. We try to for- 
get the anxiety and despair which it represents. 

Not many people seem to realize it but there 


is a strong movement on foot in this country 
to cut down the enrolment in colleges and high 
schools. All sorts of reasons are advanced, 
most of them quite superficial ones. A heap of 
nonsense is talked, for example, about the 
alleged results of the intelligence tests, and it 
is argued that only a percentage of the popula- 
tion is by nature fitted for secondary and higher 
education. The real truth is the exact reverse. 
The actual problem has arisen not because 
there are too few who are fitted for education, 
but because too many are being educated for 
the jobs that educated men enter. The real 
problem which lies at the root of all the dif- 
ferent schemes for limiting education is not the 
scarcity of intelligence but the scarcity of jobs. 

This problem will grow worse while we con- 
tinue to believe that the high school and col- 
lege are the vestibule to office jobs. Unless we 
can find a way of believing that the skilled 
manual trades and farming are vocations for 
educated men and women, our theory of uni- 
versal education will break down. The old 
American ideal of a widely educated citizenry 
will have to be abandoned if we continue to 
believe that educated men must work in 
offices. 


The Literate but Uneducated 


HY do we believe it? We believe it be- 

cause the socially upper classes work in 
offices, because our kind of education fits men 
to work in offices, and thus to climb into the 
regions of the elect. It makes no difference 
that clerks are less well paid than plumbers. 
The clerk feels himself socially superior to the 
plumber. And while this feeling lasts the 
children of good plumbers will be sent to high 
school to become indifferent clerks so that the 
family may rise in the world. 

Limiting education will not cure this evil. 
It will rather intensify it. If you make it still 
harder to secure the education needed for a 
white collar job, then white collar jobs will 
seem even more desirable. Parents will pinch 
themselves to buy private education for their 
children if the public schools are made more 
exclusive. The real remedy is in the opposite 
direction. It consists in destroying the snob- 
bish association between soft hands and blue 
blood, between white collars and_ social 
superiority, between office furniture and 
grandeur. If that could be done, if education 
could be regarded not as a step ladder to a 
few special vocations, but as the key to the 
treasure house of life, we should not even have 
to consider the fatal proposal that higher edu- 
cation be confined to a small and selected class. 

For that proposal, once we adopted it, 
would mark the end in failure of the American 
dream. A small and selected class of educated 
men would be left marooned in an ocean of 
literate but uneducated people. There is 
nothing, it seems to me, so ominous in all the 
world as the fact that millions have learned to 
read, and can be swayed by printed words, 
before they have learned to read between the 
lines. An illiterate and uneducated peasantry 
may be governed by old custom and stable 
tradition. A literate but uneducated democ- 
racy, which is what we now have, will be gov- 
erned increasingly by Hylans and Thompsons 
and Mussolinis. 
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Reflections on Glory 


VANITY Farr 


The Ironic Comedy of Human Fame, in Which Lenin as Well as Napoleon, Must Play 


in his decline. In 1914, Joffre’s photo- 

graph placarded the civilized world. 
Cartoonists delighted in sketching him with 
one hand on Napoleon’s shoulder, a benevolent 
and fraternal gesture. Today, Joffre has joined 
the procession of waning popularities. He is 
the victim of those post-war historians who 
judge the makers of history with their tongue 
in their cheek. Italian cities are frantically 
substituting the Via Fiume for the Via Wilson 
and ferocious modernists are scratching out 
Cadorna and writing in Caporetto . . . Con- 
stellations such as these burn in the heavens 
but a single night. And there are stars shining 
today which are doomed to fall tomorrow 

. . or sooner! 

In moments of political upheaval, public 
taste manifests itself, not as it is supposed to 
be but as it really is. The multitude, being 
devoid of moral and mental freedom, is not a 
judge of civic virtue; the crowd chooses, fol- 
lows, momentarily glorifies the man who fits 
the needs of the moment. 

It mattered little to those who buried Marat 
in the Pantheon whether he was an inspired 
philanthropist or a blood-thirsty epileptic. 
Two years later his bones were unearthed and 
thrown to the hungry dogs of Paris, probably 
by the very idolators who buried him. The 
blood drunk in 1793 sat ill on the stomach in 
1795. Or, if you prefer, the Terror was no 
longer a political necessity. 

Whether Joffre was a great general or the 
Marne a veritable victory, the fact remains 
that both were made use of to encourage the 
countries already fighting and to draw neutral 
powers into the War. 

The spiritual life of humanity is nothing 
more than a mythology eternally embellished, 
furnished with new heroes and heroines, new 
victories, new defeats. After the failure of 
Cadorna, the failure of Wilson. After the 
Avenue Joffre, the Avenue Foch, and tomor- 
row, God knows, it may be the Avenue 
Lenin. 

Was theirs a veritable fame? A second-hand 
dealer in Facts would say, without a moment’s 
hesitation: “Yes!” But the deeper thinker, 
he who sees more than the papier-maché Arc 
de Triomphe and the fading wreath of laurel, 
shrugs his shoulders. He bows before the in- 
scrutable and surrenders the hero of the hour 
to the eternal mystery. .. . 


i ENIN’S sun is setting. But he is not alone 


The Prayer of the German People 


‘TH wife of a famous German general (I 
have forgotten whether it was Hindenburg 
or Mackensen) when asked to take part in a 
celebration in honor of her husband, protested: 
“But my husband is nothing more than the 
prayer of the German people!” The “prayer” 
was not answered, but in these admirable 
words is contained an exact definition of the 
word “fame”. Humanity utters prayers and 
curses. And glory waxes and wanes. 

The day before his coronation, Napoleon 
said to Decrés: “I have gone far: but how 
much farther the popular hero of antiquity 
could go! Alexander, for instance! Having 
conquered Asia, he announced himself to be 
the son of Jove, and his people believed him! 
Save only Olympia, who was probably asleep, 


By ETTORE MARRONI 


and Aristotle and a few Athenian intellectuals, 
everyone in Greece believed him! If I were 
to proclaim myself the son of God, the women 
of the market-place would tear me to pieces. 
The people are too confounded intelligent 
nowadays.” 

As a son of Jove, a delegate of old and for- 
gotten gods, Napoleon would certainly have 
failed, because humanity has never been in- 
terested in passé deities. But let a statesman, 
a Wilson of sorts, arise and say: “I am Human- 
ity! Iam Justice!” (In other words, the son 
of Jove, since Jove, the Eternal Father and 
Justice, all mean the same thing!) And watch 
the women of the market-place and their hus- 
bands, and Olympia and the intellectuals go 
mad with joy! You will see, as Buonaparte 
did not, just how enlightened humanity is 
today! 


Emperor and Monster 


i drama of Fame has its comic episodes. 
The wretched actors are obliged, by the 
public nature of their appearance, to put 
themselves on record; their vicissitudes are 
common gossip down the centuries. 

In 1814-15, the press of France, patriotically 
behind the coalition, reported the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba, at first with contempt, 
and then, as the fugitive met with success, 
with increasing ludicrous, unconscious respect. 
The following headlines, taken from the news- 
papers of the day, tell the story: 

“The Monster escapes from Elba!” 

“The Wolf of Corsica lands at Luz 
Juan!” 

“The Tiger appears at Gap! 

“Troops Advancing. No Escape. Napoleon 
doomed to perish in the Mountains; a wretched 
adventurer.” 

“The Villain, Napoleon, assisted by Traitors, 
reaches Grenoble.” 

“The Tyrant spends day at Lyons. People 
paralyzed with Terror.” 

“The Usurper dares to approach the Capi- 
tal.” 

“Buonaparte advances rapidly. Will never 
reach Paris.” 

“Napoleon will be at the gates of Paris to- 
morrow.” 

“The Emperor is at Fontainebleau.” 


19? 


Wilhelm II is not, and never will be, a 
Napoleon, but if he should chance to escape 
from Amerongen, the German press would be 
equally devoid of humor. An escaped hero is 
still a hero. 

Balzac was fond of telling a story which 
was peculiarly flattering to Balzac. In a 
Russian household, where he was a guest, the 
governess, coming into the drawing-room with 
a tea-tray, was so overwhelmed by the novel- 
ist’s presence that she dropped the tray and 
smashed the tea-cups to bits. Balzac, de- 
lighted, remarked to his hostess: “Now, I 
know what fame is!” 

As a matter of fact, fame, or what is com- 
monly known as fame, is nothing more than 
the capacity for veneration usually found in 
nursery governesses, transferred from Saint 
Anthony to the Hero of the hour. 

No self-respecting man could endure this 
particular brand of worship. But self-respect- 


ing men are not found, save by accident, on 
the front page of the daily paper, and then, 
only among the reported suicides. 

Faguet, speaking of Balzac and the gover. 
ess, remarked ironically that she would have 
dropped the tea-tray as readily had Frederick 
Soulié been in the room. He was a celebrated 
writer in Balzac’s day, although he is already 
forgotten. And Faguet’s witty observation 
puts fame in its proper place. 

It is not the sterile, unintelligent admira- 
tion of the crowd which counts. . . . It is, 
rather, the reaction of the many to the few 
who are destined to rule the spirit of the 
world, to lead it forward. 

Raphael condemned the Gothic and allied 
himself with the new art of the Renaissance; 
his fame survived death. However, the 
modern tourist is killing him all over again by 
condemning him to the oblivion which eventu- 
ally overtakes all genius unlucky enough to be 
fostered by Baedeker! 

Balzac, a man of democratic temperament, 
although theoretically in support of the Res- 
toration, craved admiration and coveted im- 
mediate public recognition. He enjoyed a posi- 
tively ecstatic lack of comprehension. Success 
blinds the public to the difference between the 
Human Comedy and the Mysteries of Paris, 
between Cavalleria Rusticana and Siegfried. 
This is the artist’s most poignant humiliation, 
the very essence of mortification. The great 
artist who is also a great man, and in place 
of that plebeian trait, vanity, is possessed of 
that aristocratic trait, pride, bursts, like 
Dante, raging, into the shop of the blacksmith 
who quotes him: ‘‘ Von come io lo fect.” 


The Shakespeare Legend 


bpm Dantesque legend delights me; but I 
am equally charmed by the modern inter- 
pretation of the Shakespearian mystery, in 
which it is whispered that a gentlemen of Eliza- 
beth’s court masqueraded behind the name of 
the actor, Shakespeare, because he was ashamed 
to own up to the plays—and such plays! 
There is a splendid disdain of the public, a 
reverence for art, in a gesture which lifts the 
poet above the world’s applause and humbles 
him before poetry itself. The artist who seeks, 
not to be famous but to be anonymous, creates, 
in his own life, a work of art more rare and ex- 
quisite than Hamlet or a Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 


If you are anxious for an exact definition of 
“literary fame’’, make this simple experiment: 
Ask any intelligent woman of your acquaint- 
ance, who complains of having nothing to 
read, to glance over David Copperfield again. 
If she has a pretty mouth you will be privi- 
leged to note how charming a yawn can 
Re aim 

In conclusion, allow me to quote some lines 
of Goethe, who spoke of fame as the sun 
might speak of light: ‘‘Then only does glory 
touch us, when we are indifferent to it—when 
we have come to scorn those who speak with 
its tongue.” 

Blind, unconscious motion of the sea, which 
rises and falls, leaving upon the sands empty 
shells that once housed the proud, imperious 
mollusc! 
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One of Remisoff’s stirring and highly colored 

mural panels in the Club Petroushka, the 

most recent of the New York supper clubs to 
yield abjectly to the dictates of high art 





NICHOLAS REMISOFF 
The Russian painter who has capti- 
vated New York with his disarming 
humor and vivid palette 


a a 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY IRA 0. SCHWARZ 


The Cabaret Has Now Become the Home of High Art 


Following the Moscow Invasion, Nicholas Remisoff Concocts a Russian Dressing for the Club Petroushka 


HE domination of New York by the artists of Russia, seems to become every day 

more absolute. We have had Gontcharova, Larionov, Bakst, Soudeikin, Sorin, 
Jacovleff, Gregorieff, Derujinsky, Sudbinin, and Remisoff. The latter—best known 
pethaps by reason of his scenic décors for the Chauve Souris—has buried this 
magazine under a heavy debt of gratitude by designing for it three characteristic 
and beguiling covers. His latest exploit has been to decorate cum manu suo, each 
and every wall in the Club Petroushka, the latest of New York’s fashionable dinner 
and supper clubs. Although the wall spaces which he painted in it must have 
reached a total of eight hundred square feet, he contrived to decorate them all in 


the incredibly short period of two weeks. Four only among the score or more of 
these mural panels, are reproduced here—all of them, alas, in black and on a scale so 
small as to give but an inkling of their fantastic gaiety, their essentially Russian 
character, and the vivid and singing quality of their color. The scenes represent 
typical incidents in the restaurant life of Russia. All of them are infused with a naive 
and engaging humor. It is against this background of flaming wall panels by 
Remisoff, that a band of Russian Tziganes nightly sing, play and dance (during 
the hours consecrated to dinner and supper) their songs consist—for the most part 
—of the better known folk songs of the Russian and Bessarabian gypsies. 





VANITY FAR 


STEICHEN 


Helen Menken in the Role of a Modern Electra 
Miss Menken, in «The Seventh Heaven”, Wielding the Whip of the Furies, in Her Fine Scene of Revolt 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling in Perspective 


A Prophecy that the Knife-Edge of Mr. Kipling’s Prose Will Survive both His Politics and His. Poetry 


remoteness about Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

His imagination played perpetually round 
the ends of the earth. His earliest works were 
imported in blue-gray paper covers from 
Allahabad. Even his name came from Staf- 
fordshire. He specialized in the outer edges of 
Mercator’s Projection, in Lungtungpen and 
Mandalay and those miraculous regions east of 
Suez where Queen Victoria’s writ ran a trifle 
uncertainly. He even went so far afield (it was 
an incredible achievement in the heyday of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward) as to have an American 
public. In a generation which regarded stories 
of Scottish life as travellers’ tales from the far 
North he extended the public imagination to 
broad and distant horizons, and, taking whole 
degrees of latitude in his stride, he jerked a 
familiar thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the Equator, a Pole or so, and all the 
uncomfortable wonders of the world which 
lie outside the Temperate Zone. It became his 
mission to convince his fellow-subjects that the 
British Empire was an ideal and not merely an 
accident, and that the oddly dressed equestri- 
ans with dark faces who rode ‘n the cavalcade 
of Queen Victoria’s second Jubilee possessed a 
significance beyond that normally attributed 
to them by the proprietors of circuses. It was 
ahigh theme, which took him up and down the 
map, and even into agreement with Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 


Tenor is, there was always a certain 


Mr. Kipling and the Dinosaurus 


UT his remoteness in place was more than 

equalled by his remoteness, as one looks at 
him now, in point of time. The Dinosaurus, 
one feels, can give points in modernity to Mr. 
Kipling. After all it is on speaking terms with 
Mr. H. G. Wells. But the author of Soldiers 
Three seems to belong to an age of almost fabu- 
lous antiquity. His flag, his Queen, his soldiers 
are the vague figures of a mythology that is 
rapidly fading into folklore. His political mes- 
sage has a dim interest for research students. 
And patient excavation will, no doubt, confirm 
many of the statements that are to be found in 
his text. 

The old, flamboyant Anglo-Saxon challenge 
to the inferior peoples of the earth went under, 
long before Mr. Kipling had a gray hair, in the 
dreary watches of the South African War. 
It was seen in that dismal winter of 1899 that 
the dashing subaltern of his dreams was not 
even an infallible master of his own profession. 
It was feared that the British soldier was even 
capable of being on the wrong side. There was 
no place in Mr. Kipling’s scheme for Louis 
Botha and Jan Smuts. The Imperial ideal 
wilted through the long years between the 
Peace of Vereeniging and the outbreak in 1914 
of a life-size war. The White Man grew more 
interested in his own highly complicated affairs 
than in his Burden; and gradually British 
opinion came to regard a Labor leader as a 
more important person than a retired procon- 
sul. It was, for Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and 
Lord Cromer as well as for Mr. Kipling, an 
embittering interlude. 

Then, as they say in novels when the author 
feels an acute need for a change of scene, the 
war came; and when it went it left behind it a 
dismal world groping for some cohesion among 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


the broken pieces, snatching hungrily at any 
fragments of common organization, but pro- 
foundly unfriendly to the old, self-seeking 
gesture which had painted the map red. Per- 
haps the map seemed quite red enough after 
the war. Three Empires had been hissed off 
the stage, and there was a sharp drop in Im- 
perial quotations on the world market. The 
old ideals were looking a little guilty, even 
when they spoke perfect English; and there 
was an uneasy suspicion that the gleam which 
Mr. Kipling had followed was the silver gleam 
of an eagle perched on an old man’s helmet 
among the trees at Doorn. 


Mr. Kipling’s Kingdom 

| ye as one turns the page and passes into 

Mr. Kipling’s kingdom, one is centuries 
away from the pale uncertainties, the dingy, 
poor-spirited doubts of the world we live in. 
The Queen is on her throne again at Windsor; 
her sentries pace up and down the world; and 
the secrets of the universe fall open at the 
command of a cocksure young man in specta- 
cles with a large moustache, “‘a strangely clever 
youth”, as a startled commentator observed 
him, “‘who has stolen the formidable mask of 
maturity and rushes about making people 
jump with the deep sounds, the sportive exag- 
gerations of tone, that issue from its painted 
lips.” 

There is something which must remind one 
of Gulliver among the largest and most majes- 
tic of his hosts in the spectacle of Mr. Henry 
James turning that solemn microscope on Mr. 
Kipling. Yet the criticism (it is in a forgotten 
preface of an obscure American volume) con- 
tains the wisest enumeration of Mr. Kipling’s 
qualities. ‘His extreme youth is indeed what 
I may call his window-bar—the support on 
which he somewhat rowdily leans while he looks 
down at the human scene with his pipe in his 
teeth; just as his other conditions (to mention 
only some of them) are his prodigious facility, 
which is only less remarkable than his stiff 
selection; his unabashed temperament, his 
flexible talent, his smoking-room manner, his 
familiar friendship with India—established so 
rapidly, and so completely under his control; 
his delight in battle, his ‘cheek’ about women— 
and indeed about men and about everything; 
his determination not to be duped, his ‘im- 
perial’ fiber, his love of the inside view, the 
private soldier, and the primitive man.” The 
whole of Mr. Kipling is to be found somewhere 
along the branches of that ramifying sentence. 
It has been written more than thirty years, and 
in the interval his familiarity with India has 
taken in another continent or so; the flexible 
talent has been bent to verse, to prophecy, to 
ancient history, to the elusive pursuit of Eng- 
lish landscape; and the prodigious facility, alas! 
has run dry. But the smoking-room manner, 
the love of the inside view, remained constant; 
and criticism, through the mouth of Mr. Henry 
James in 1891, has said its last word on Mr. 
Kipling. 

Technically, of course, his achievement has 
been astounding. He handled the foils in the 
short story with unparalleled skill; and as 
a stylist he enlarged the limits of the Eng- 
lish language with all the gusto of an Empire- 
builder planting the flag in undiscovered 


regions. But not all his conquests (one has 
noticed the same weakness among Empire- 
builders) were of equal value. His contribu- 
tion to the poetic vocabulary seemed princi- 
pally to consist in scraps of Hindustani, the 
simple litany of the blaspheming soldier, and 
the deeper tone of the Authorized Version 
(O. T.). By persons unfamiliar with the orig- 
inal Mr. Kipling is frequently admired for 
qualities which should be attributed with 
greater accuracy to the Jacobean translator of 
the Book of Psalms. But as a poet one feels 
that he found the English language marble 
and left it stucco. As building material it is at 
once cheaper to get and easier to handle; and 
his introduction of it on the market has 
brought poetic composition within the means 
of persons who should never have been able to 
afford a Rhyming Dictionary. His imitators 
are the gravest wrong which Mr. Kipling has 
inflicted upon his country’s literature. 

But his contribution to English prose is more 
serious. That instrument, since English falls 
naturally into poetry just as French falls into 
prose and German into ballads, is perhaps the 
most difficult to play upon in the whole range 
of language. Mr. Kipling played on his instru- 
ment with queer, staccato jerks and sudden 
discords. There were new notes in it which 
shocked the old concert-goers, and to some 
hearers the music seems sometimes to degener- 
ate into mere noise. But his touch was aston- 
ishingly sure, and he played on the English 
language an air which had never been heard 
before. One may say that under his hand the 
instrument of prose lost some of its deeper 
notes, grew shriller, often trailed away into dis- 
cord. But it rendered strange airs which could 
never have come over the old strings, and Mr. 
Kipling left it the richer and the better for his 
innovations. 


Seascapes and Sunlight 


ie is easy enough to find his stale politics 
ridiculous, or to see, with Mr. Beerbohm, an 
ineluctable vulgarity in the perpetual know- 
ingness of his unchanging wink. But Mr. Kip- 
ling, in his true perspective, is something more 
than a warning to young poets or a monument 
of late-Victorian Imperialism. He sharpened 
the English language to a knife-edge, and with 
it he has cut brilliant patterns on the surface of 
our prose literature. At least two of the best 
stories in the world are somewhere behind that 
short line of red book-backs; and scattered up 
and down inside the books are scores of vivid 
little etchings, fit for a place in any portfolio— 
blazing sunlight, some seascapes of the North 
Atlantic, frontier fighting, a dozen men, sonie 
women, and one doleful little boy. He has made 
his contribution to letters; and one day, when 
the new voices are less insistent and through a 
silence we can catch his strange, halting tones, 
it will be remembered. 





This is the second of a series of sketches of 
contemporary celebrities—literary and political 
—which Mr. Guedalla is contributing to Vanity 
Fair. Within their smaller scope they exhibit 
the same literary dexterity and picturesque his- 
toric sense which have been seen to such ample 
advantage in his history of the Second Empire. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


MAN Ray 


AUGUSTUS JOHN 


Because he is perhaps the first 
of living British draughtsmen; 
because his is the most pic- 
turesque and beguiling figure 
in the Cafe Royal as well as 
in the drawing-rooms of May- 
fair; because his Gypsy ances- 
tors have given to his art a 
tinge of haunting mystery and 
romance; because his litho- 
graphs and crayons are as full 
of beauty as his painted can- 
vases; because he is a rebel by 
racial inheritance, blending, in 
everything he does, the quali- 
ties of the ironist with those of 
the dreamer; but chiefly be- 
cause he is on his way to 
America, to serve on the jury 
of the Twenty-second Inter- 
national Exhibition at the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute 


PAUL SHOREY 


Because he is one of the most 
brilliant of living American 
Greek scholars; because he has 
been for thirty years one of 
the most popular and stimu- 
lating personalities on the 
faculty of the University of 
Chicago; because, though he is 
always fulminating against free 
verse, he has made it up to 
contemporary American litera- 
ture by reading “Jurgen” 
three times; but chiefly be- 
cause, in spite of a literary 
taste in some respects a little 
narrow, he stands out, as his 
book “‘The Assault on Human- 
ism” and the example of his 
whole career prove, as one of 
the most authentic and in 
spired of our humanists—one 
who has brought to the Ameri- 
can youth of today something 
more than the pedantry of the 
schools: the unquenchable 
poetry and light of the ancient 
world 




























GERHART HAUPTMANN 


Because in such plays as “ The 
Weavers”’ and “‘ Rose Bernd”, 
he has proved himself the 
greatest exponent of the post- 
Ibsenian naturalistic drama; 
because, long before the war, 
he was one of the boldest crit- 
ics of the commercial and mili- 
taristic society of the late 
German Empire and on one 
occasion achieved the dis- 
tinction of having one of his 
plays, which had been ordered 
to commemorate a German 
victory, repudiated by the 
Crown Prince; and, finally, 
because he has been one of the 
most steadfast supporters of 
the Republic and has been 
recently suggested as a candi- 
date for the Presidency 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


Because she began her career 
as a pianist; because this por- 
trait-bust of her is by Allan 
Clark; because she is a com- 
poser of no mean ability; be- 
cause she made her debut as 
Cilda, fourteen years ago, at 
Rome and, nine years ago, in 
the same role, at Chicago; be- 
cause the Hippodromes and 
Mechanic’s Halls of America 
are invariably too small to 
house her audiences; because 
she has become so enamored 
cf America that she has built 
herself an imposing estate in 
the Catskills, in which she 
flans to spend a part at least 
of all the years that are to 
come; but chiefly because she 
has been, for the past ten 
years, the most prodigious cf 
coloratura sopranos 
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A game of golf in its more placid, or family, aspect—M. Marty, the foreign 
artist, sketches an agreeable and domestic threesome in old Britain 


The Coming Invasion of Britain by American Golfers 


Including a Backward Glance at America’s Attempts, in the Past, to Storm the Citadel of British Golf 


T is truly excellent news that a team of 

American amateurs is to invade us again 

this summer, both to play another Walker 
Cup Match, and to try to take away our 
Championship. Everybody here in England 
and Scotland is delighted, and if we have not, 
alas! your genius for hospitality, we shall at 
least give the team the very warmest welcome 
of which we are capable. 

The coming of this team has set me to re- 
calling other American invasions, and to trying 
to write down some memories of them. I hope 
I am not doing injustice to other friendly 
foes from America, if I count the chief ones as 
these: Mr. Travis in 1904, Mr. Travers 1909, 
Mr. Evans ror1, Mr. Heinrich Schmidt 1913, 
Messrs. Travers, Evans and QOuimet 1914, 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Nelson Whitney 1920, 
and the American team in 1921. It is a long 
and formidable list, and I think we have got 
off cheaply in losing the championship cup 
only once, and that nearly nineteen years ago. 

One thing strikes me forcibly in looking back. 
In the years when we have been most fright- 
ened, and—a probable corollary, America has 
been most hopeful—the invading forces have 
been, comparatively speaking, put to flight. 
When we have been arrogantly confident, then 
we have either been beaten, as by Mr. Travis, 
or have at best got off with a terrible shaking. 
It seems as if, in regard to American invasions, 
Providence is generally in an elfish, not to say 
impish mood. 

The year when we undoubtedly envisaged 
defeat was 1920, at Hoylake. We were fright- 
ened because there were so many of your men, 

use they were obviously so good, and be- 
cause they had played so well and ours so ill 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


in the International Match. Next—to make 
matters worse—they one and all swept through 
the first two rounds like so many avenging 
flames, until there was a positive panic; and 
then, slowly, steadily, surely, though utterly 
unexpectedly, they faded away. I was asked 
several times last summer in America how I 
accounted for that debacle. I found it hard 
to give an answer satisfactory to myself, to 
say nothing of my interlocutors. ‘Golf is a 
funny game” as we know, and perhaps that is 
the best explanation, but there is a little more 
to be said. 

I think that those who have not tried it do 
not sufficiently realize the difficulties of being 
the few against the many, and that in a coun- 
try which, however friendly, is foreign. 
Further I think that the unexpected defeat of 
Mr. Ouimet by Mr. Hodgson had a far reaching 
effect. He was generally regarded by us as the 
most dangerous of the invaders, and then sud- 
denly came the amazing news that he was 
four down. I remember hearing it while play- 
ing my own match far out at the other end of 
the course, and hardly believing it to be true. 
When we knew that it was true, one thought 
came instantly to mind “Then the Americans 
are mortal after all.” 


The 1920 Victory 


R. OUIMET did not remain four down, 

he was only beaten at the last hole, but 
he was beaten. From that moment every 
Briton who had to play an American went out 
feeling like a giant killer, and a national hero 
in embryo, and also from that moment the 
invaders seemed to falter. The same thing 
would not happen again in the same way once 


in a hundred times perhaps, but it did happen 
this time, and I shall always believe that Mr. 
Hodgson did a very great deal towards keep- 
ing that Championship at home. 

In 1914, too, we were certainly much fright- 
ened of the then big three, Travers, Evans, 
and Ouimet, and with good cause. Especially 
were we frightened of Mr. Travers, who had 
played wonderfully well in practice; he seemed 
to have gained a complete victory over his 
sometimes recalcitrant wooden clubs, and, 
although not allowed to putt with his Sche- 
nectady, he appeared almost equally lethal 
with an ordinary aluminium putter. 
member taking him down to Walton Heath to 
play in a game with Braid, and at the end 
that man of few but weighty. words said 
grimly, ‘Our amateurs will have to play their 
best against this chap.” And behold! Mr. 
Travers took very nearly ninety to go round 
Sandwich on a fine day, and lost to a player 
who was so crippled with lumbago that, if he 
had not been drawn against an invader, he 
might very possibly have scratched. 

Certainly that player, Mr. C. A. Palmer, 
was a hero if ever there was one. I saw him 
having a practice shot or two before the 
match, and he could hardly hit the ball; he 
certainly could not hit it without agony. Still 
he persevered, and as he warmed to his work 
he got better, till at the last two holes, when 
his nose was in front and the hearts of all the 
crowd were beating passionately with him, 
he hit two good long straight drives. But no 
man can play Championship Golf with lum- 
bago, and if Mr. Travers could have putted—! 
But for once he could not putt one little bit. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Decagon of the Modern Double 


The Original Janus of the Conventional Double Now Has Ten Faces 


so much a part of the game in this 

country that it is incumbent upon any- 
one having any pretensions to being a bridge 
player to understand it in all ten of its varieties. 
Six of these variations are in common use; the 
others not being so well understood as yet. 

The English writers on the game are unani- 
mous in their condemnation of the conven- 
tional double. Dalton, in his goth edition, 
just published, says only three conventions 
are allowed by good players: the call for a ruff; 
the call for a suit; and the echo (to show 
number at no-trump). He states that, ‘the 
difference between the English, or Simplicity 
School, is that it does not attempt to force its 
‘game on Americans; whereas the American, 
or Complex School, cannot rest without 
attempting to force its methods on England.” 
He says, “‘the American likes to leave noth- 
ing to chance, and tries to reduce bridge to a 
sort of exact science, with his multiplicity of 
conventions, so as to leave as little as possible 
to individual intuition and _ intelligence.” 
(Page 105.) 

In a sense, multiplicity is right; the ten 
angles of the conventional double being a large 
factor. Here are the six angles of the decagon 
that are pretty well known and widely used. 
The numbers will be referred to later. 

1. Doubling a suit bid. 

2. Doubling a no-trumper. 

3. Doubling after having bid a suit your- 
self. 

4. Doubling after having bid no-trumps 
yourself. 

5. Doubling a second time, if partner did 
not answer the first. 

6. Doubling for penalties. 

The four which are not so well known or 
generally used, are these: 

7- Doubling opponent’s suit, instead of 
assisting your partner’s no-trump. 

8. Doubling after having assisted your 
partner’s suit. 

9. Doubling after having denied your part- 
ner’s suit, or having refused to assist it. 

10. Redoubling, as a defence to the nega- 
tive double of the opponents. 

The redouble is seldom used as a defence, 
the hand to justify it being rare; but to each 
of the other doubles there is a defence, the 
more common being to increase the partner’s 
bid before the double is answered, so as to 
make it expensive. The other is to shift the 
bid. 

Taking these various doubling conventions 
in their order, it might be well to state their 
exact meaning, as a guide to the partner’s 
proper reply. There are two points which the 
beginner is usually misinformed about. One 
is that the double must be answered. This is 
a mistake. No one can dictate to the partner 
what he shall do. The double is a suggestion, 
just as bidding a minor suit is a hint that a no- 
trumper is much more to be desired. The 
other error is that the double asks for the 
longest suit, regardless of its rank. 


[J co aaoen as a convention, has become 


Doubling Objectives 


TINHE object of the double is to arrive at the 
best declaration for the combined hands, 
instead of for the individual hand. This is 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks against any defence. How do 
they get them? Solution in the June number. 














arrived at by a thorough understanding of the 
holdings which prompt one player to double, 
and the suits which the doubler would like to 
have called in answer to the double. 

1. The double of a suit bid is limited by 
three conditions: it must be a double of not 
more than three tricks; a double of four or 
more always being for penalties, at any stage 
of the bidding, regardless of the suit named. 
The double must be made at the first oppor- 
tunity; that is, it must be the first time the 
suit is named. One cannot bid a heart; over- 
called by a spade, and then go two hearts, 
overcalled by two spades, and then double, 
except for penalties, because the spade call 
was not doubled at the first opportunity. 
The double must be made before the partner 
has done anything but pass. It is unreasona- 
ble to double, asking the partner to show a 
suit, when he has already declared one. All 
doubles made after partner has bid mean 
business. 

Here is a curious example of overlooking 
this condition: 
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Z dealt and bid a club; A bid a heart, which 
Y doubled and B passed. Z, mistaking the 
double of a one-trick bid for a convention, and 
forgetting that he had already declared clubs, 
answered the double with a spade bid. He 
made three odd, with simple honors against 
him, netting him 9g points. They would have 
set the heart contract for 200. Had B tried 
a spade rescue, when he knew the heart double 
meant business, he would have gone down 
300. 

When a suit bid is doubled, the partner of 
the doubler not having made a bid, it indi- 
cates that the doubler had a potential no- 
trumper; but that he cannot stand the immedi- 
ate lead of that suit by the opponents. Whether 
the suit is bid on his right or left, the double 
has the same meaning. 

There are two answers to the double of a 
suit. One is to go no-trumps if that suit can 
be stopped twice, no matter who leads it, 
which is rarely possible against good bidding. 
The other is to pick the best suit in hand. As 
the object of all conventional doubling is to 
get a game-going contract, preference should 
always be given to major suits, even if only 
four cards, and in spite of a five-card minor 
suit in the hand. There are many cases in 
which the hand may be such that there would 
be more in leaving the double alone; either 
more gains or less loss, especially when the 
longest suit in the hand is the doubled suit, 
but without any “tops”. 

2. The double of a no-trumper takes the 
place of the old system of going two no-trumps 
or guessing at a suit, or passing. It is con- 
sidered useless to double a bid of two no- 
trumps, as game against such a hand is 
usually impossible, and if partner is very 
weak, the double may get one into trouble. 

The partner should read the doubler for 
scattered strength, but enough cards to sup- 
port a take-out in either of the major suits, 
preferably spades. It has become conventional 
to call spades on four of any size, even in 
preference to five hearts. 

3. The double of opponent’s suit, after 
having bid a suit yourself, asks your partner 
to show what he has, if he cannot assist your 
suit. The nature of the double limits its use 
to situations in which the partner has refused 
to assist. Suppose you bid a spade, second 
hand two hearts, partner passing. The double 
of two hearts asks partner to call a suit of his 
own, if he cannot support spades. This double 
can be made only on hands that have some 
strong cards outside the suit first named. A 
common answer is to let the double stand; 
the hearts being the partner’s strong suit. 

4. Doubling a suit after having bid no- 
trump is practically the same as doubling the 
first suit bid made. (No. 1) When a suit 1s 
doubled originally, it shows the potential no- 
trumper, weak in that suit. When a suit 1s 
doubled after having bid no-trump, it shows 
that the suit named has hit the weak spot 
the no-trumper. : 

It becomes the partner’s duty to bid the 
best he has, giving the usual preference to 
major suits if he has four of either, and to 
spades instead of hearts, if spades is not the 
suit doubled. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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BENNY LEONARD, SHADOW-BOXING 
(Above) Whenever a champion shows marked 
superiority over all his contemporaries, the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to how he compares with 
those who have gone before. This candidate from 
across the Styx seems pretty big, but Leonard is 
evidently not disposed to draw the spook line 


[X the ring Benny Leonard is the most frugal of fight- 
ers. He hates to expend a blow without receiving a 
due entry on the credit side of the ledger. Others are 
content to launch a shower of hooks and jabs and upper- 
cuts, content if one of many reaches its destination. 
But not Benny. He can’t abide to pay a call and leave a 
left jab only to find nobody at home. Empty air and 
Protecting elbows he abhors. Before going ahead he 
wants to be sure he is right. 
_ Asa matter of fact Leonard is quite capable of finish- 
ing a job with a minimum of effort. Two or three blows, 
or even one, in the right spot are amply effective when 
delivered by the lightweight king. More than any 
other boxer in the world today Leonard has removed the 
reproach which has come to be associated with the word 
clever”. Before the emergence of Benny the stigma 
had spread far beyond the borders of the prize ring. To 
‘ay of a writer, an actor, a painter or any other artist, 
he’s very clever!”’ was to damn him utterly. It 
Meant to al] hearers, “He’s a smart aleck without any 
“aims to serious consideration.” 
But probably the shamefulness of being clever was 
More marked in the prizering than elsewhere. The 
clever fighter wasn’t even a fighter. He was a “dancing 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MURAY 


Benny Leonard: Cham- 
pion—A Scientific Boxer 
and Economist of Blows 


THEHAUNTED PUGILIST: AGHOSTSTORY 
(Above) Benny has encountered his own shadow 
in mortal combat on many occasions but here 
at last he finds himself pitted against a shadow 
who also happens to be a stranger. Judging by 
the pose of the man on the screen, this is a wraith 
from another day come to challenge the champion 


master” who might pile up points without number but 
could never expect to win the heart of the fans because 
his triumphs would rest inevitably upon mere decisions 
rather than anything so definite and unassailable as a 
knockout. During the early days of his career Leonard 
stopped no opponents. He had facility but no compel- 
ling qualities. Suddenly his technique broadened and 
deepened. He began to topple over his foes with great 
regularity. But he did not allow his prowess as a fighter 
to interfere with his skill. Leonard was able to be clever 
and devastating at the same time. The policy of taking 
a punch in order to land one did not appeal to him, for 
he stuck out for still shrewder bargains. The ideal of 
the champion was to deal destruction all about him and 
still never abandon a strict policy of protection. 


EONARD is overjoyed if he can tempt the other 
man into fury but he is not disposed to abandon 
himself to impulses. In the most furious rallies Leonard 
remains cool, calm and calculating. He has found that 
wild rages and headlong assults may have a theatrical 
giamor but add not so much as an ounce to the power 
of a punch. Benny prefers to hold his place with the 
intelligentsia no matter how fast the punches come. 
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The Automotive Triumvirate 
Ford, Durant and General Motors Will Be the 





Year’s Storm Centers of Production 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


ie setting forth the following comments, the 
writer has had access to no secret facts or 
: ; pasar figures or to any other information which is not 
a? eee la pis oe + aa readily obtainable by any close observer of af- 
-_ te ; : fairs in the motor world. This article, there 
fore, represents the personal opinions of only 
one person, gained from visits to various auto- 
mobile factories, talks with numerous execu- 
tives in the industry and a perusal of many 
trade journals, newspapers, house organs and 
errr ——- terre / an ee A publicity stories. With which softening explana- 
_—— ee 4 eae tion, let us proceed. 
ae When 1923 rolls on to a close, it will be 
found that more than two-thirds of all the cars 
built in America will have been produced by 
three enormous organizations—The Ford Mo- 
tor Company, Durant Motors, Inc., and Gen- 
eral Motors. 


When the papers are again talking about a 
Among the General Motors’ cars, the 


y T ) ry 
suiseeiaall lender dit ie antder- dry New Year’s Eve and the sober crowds on 
tion is Buick, of which the example Broadway, the automobile horizon will be 
above in the 2883 6-<ylinder ¢-pessen- more or less obscured by a cloud of dust and 
ger sport touring model—an extraor- 5 
dinarily popular car smoke, arising from the battle of these three 








Henry Ford’s entrance into the realm of high-class cars is 

made through the medium of the beautifully designed 

Lincoln, shown above with a graceful coupe body by 
Judkins 


RATS cee 
Saas ais 


No car in America has greater prestige or a more enthusiastic following than 

the Cadillac, the highest priced unit in the General Motors’ group. Its 

motor is the famous V-type eight, designed by D. McCall White, and, with 

its many modern improvements, has done much to uphold the argument in 
favor of 8-cylinder machines 











Chevrolet is a vastly important unit in the General 

Motors’ scheme of things. Above is the Superior sedan, 

which has plenty of window space and many comforts 
and conveniences 
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One of the most attractive of the recent sport cars, 
and a popular member of the General Motors’ ogy ai y 
family, is this Oldsmobile, Model 47 roadster » Daw aie 
mounted on the 8-cylinder chassis a re at i> ID ¢cteen alk ligt : <i oom 





The little Oakland has made an excellent 
name for itself as a G. M. product. The 
lines of its sport model are graceful and 
its closed types, including this sedan, 
provide a world of motoring comfort 
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rat industrial giants, a battle in which intrigue, 
€ strategy, enormous resources and public con- 
fidence are playing almost equal parts. For 
Be the | the battle has already started; in fact, has been 
on for some time. This year, an additional 
factor—national politics—has been injected 
into the normal flow of automotive currents 
in such a way that it is going to provide un- 
limited entertainment, if not important results. 
During 1922, 2,577,220 cars and trucks were 
nts, the | puilt, of which Ford accounted for 1,354,717, 
facts or | General Motors 456,763. The Durant produc- 
hisnot | tion of somewhere around 45,000 cars is not 
t ofaf- | an index of the great numbers of cars to be 
, there. | turned out by this organization in the months 
of only | and years to come. Ford has recently turned 
IS auto- | oyt his seven millionth car and Buick its one 
execu- | millionth. Of course, Studebaker, Dodge, 
| many Willys-Overland and Nash will produce ma- 
ns and | chines in enormous numbers, but their 1923 
xplana- | total will not interfere with the opinion ex- 
P pressed above, nor with the points we are going 
will be | to make concerning the three most powerful 
he cars | influences in the automobile field. It may be 
ced by | interesting, therefore, to inspect the per- 
rd Mo- | sonnel and accomplishments of the automo- : 
dGen- ] tive triumvirate, as closely as is possible at : a om | 
this long range. 
bout a There is hardly any doubt that W. C. 


uction 





wds on : Rg : 

ill b Durant 1S, by many F miles: the greatest On this page are the Durant cars, all 
vill be | man in the automobile industry. There but one created and developed within 
ist and | js no room here for even a bare outline of eighteen months. Above is the 


" % ‘ Durant 4-cylinder touring car with a 
> three (Continued on page 90) wheelbase of 109 inches 





The newest of the Durant cars is the Princeton, a splendid 

high class 6-cylinder machine with a powerful Ansted 

motor and a wheelbase of 128 inches. Above is the 
sport roadster model 








Fitting in between the Flint and the Princeton, comes the Durant Six in a 

number of attractive models. The roadster is shown above. This car, with a 

6-cylinder Ansted motor and a wheelbase of 12314 inches, is the outgrowth 

of the Chrysler Six, which was scheduled for large production but which 
never appeared 





Mr. Durant has seen the growing popularity of the sta- 
tion wagon and is producing it as a standard type of his 
little Star car, which has created a furore in the motor 
world as a direct competitor of the ubiquitous Ford 








Introduced at Show time, the Flint, a Durant 
product, attracted much attention. It has many 
of the lines of the Locomobile and many of its 
sturdy qualities, at a much lower price. It has a 
6-cylinder Continental engine 





& The famous old Locomobile, under the 

5 Durant banner, has returned to all its 

f a former glory at a gieatly increased price. 
At the left is the newest touring car 
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The latest product of 
the famous Parisian 
shop of Henri Labour- 
dette, is this “skiff- 
cab” body mounted on 
a straight-eight Pan- 
hard chassis. It has a 
number of extraordi- 
nary features, described 
in the article 


PROTOGRAPH FROM JOHN J. IDE 


The Duke of York Pleads for Road Courtesy 


All Other European Motorists Plead for Lower Taxation 


the guest of the evening of the Royal 

Scottish Automobile Club, at the annual 
banquet held during the recent Glasgow Motor 
Show, delighted those present with a very 
concise and well turned speech. The Duke 
is an experienced motorist and in 
making a plea for a greater degree 
of courtesy on the part of motor- 
ists of every class, he spoke with 
a first-hand knowledge of his 
subject. 

He expressed sympathy with 
the industry over the hard times 
it has experienced for the past 
few years, eulogized the tenacity 
which we like to flatter ourselves 
is a national characteristic, and 
was optimisticregarding thefuture 
of motor travel on this side of the 
water. What appealed most to 
the hundreds of motorists present, 


| [': Royal Highness, the Duke of York, 


One of the two Lanchester cars 

recently built for Jam Sahib of 

Nawanager. Note the two swivel 

ling searchlights at the back of 

the front seat and the compactness 
of the folded top 


(Right) An unusual type of motor 

car is this coupe-landaulet, a very 

smart body mounted on the well- 

known Napier 6-cylinder 40-50 
h.p. chassis 


By COUTTS BISS 


however, was his frank appeal for more con- 
sideration on the roads. Among other things, 
he said: 

“As a motorist myself, I would plead for 
the development of what might be called a 
sporting road sense and for more considerate 























One of the new streamline sporting Rolls-Royce 

coupes, which are considered very smart in Eng- 

land and are becoming increasingly popular. The 

interior is finished in antique leather. Body by 
Marston’s 


driving. What I mean is that the big car must 
not bully and the smaller car should not 
obstruct.” 

Personally, I reserve my sympathy for the 
cyclist, both motor and pedal, who, with all 
the faults one can attribute to him, suffers 
greatly at the hands of motorists 
driving both large and small 
cars. You Americans, with your 
12,000,000 automobiles, probably 
do not realize the extent to which 
motor and foot cycling has grown 
in England, where we have only 
a few hundred thousand cars. | 
suppose we are all more or less 
selfish, sometimes unconsciously, 
but the plight of the cyclist, on 
heavily cambered, greasy British 
roads, is not generally appreciated 
by the motorist. The driver, even 
of the small car, has some 

(Continued on page 96) 


The new 30 h. p. Armstrong-Sidde- 
ley sedan-limousine, built by the 
Connaught works for H. R. H. the 
Duke of York. It is painted in 
royal colors with interior up- 
holstery in plain French gray cloth 
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ELLE TET 











4. A Homburg hat made of greenish 

gray felt—shape suitable for town 

wear. The crown should not be dented 
on the sides 


> Sea IRS 


10. Silk ties which are suit- 
able for town clothes — one in 
blue with two tones of gray 
stripes — one solid gray and 
one black and white checks 

















For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Suggestions for Formal and Informal Spring Wear 





1. Single-breasted three-button lounge suit of 2. 

greenish gray flannel. Homburg felt hat of same 

pastel mixture—brown shoes not too highly pol- 
ished. Gray linen shirt. Brown and gray tie 


‘ 


6. The latest fancy in the 
bowler hat. Shows cone- 
shaped crown and rolling 
brim. It was fashionable 
twenty-five years ago 


7. Silk crepe handkerchiefs 
in modest patterns and col- 
orings right for town use 





A double-breasted “paddock” overcoat of 
gray cheviot for spring. It may be worn with 
sacque dress as shown, or made in black, it is an 


excellent style for more formal usages 














$i 





SKETCHES BY ERNEST HURD 


3. Knicker suit of light brown homespun—plaid 
stockings of gray and brown. Brown buck shoes 
—tips of brown calf. Grayish brown felt hat— 


gray shirt, brown and white tie 


8. Black full brogued shoe 
for town and country. Black 
calf boot, taupe cloth, but- 
ton top for town. Stout 
brown and white golf shoe 


9. Silk handerkerchiefs of 
brilliant colorings which are 
part of country kits 








5. Soft felthat of practical shape with 

its wide brim for golf and country 

wear—perfectly correct to distort the 
brim or crown of this hat 





11. Foulard ties for country 
use—Taupe with over dia- 
monds of brown—Persian pat- 
tern of taupe and red—Bold 
checks in two shades of brown 
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VANITY FAR 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 











See aad 


1. An interesting 
combination of belt 
with tie to match 
in stripes of dark 
blue, red and yel- 
low. From the 
same source other 
color combinations 
may be had. Price 
of belt $2.00. Price 
of tie $2.75 


4. After the popular 
London spring hat. 
“Stetson” has made a 
light gray felt with 
black band, with wide 
rolled brim. Price $10 


6. A vivid green ciga- 

rette case of seal skin 

is a very charming 

present to a lady to 

carry in the pocket of 

her sport sweater. Price 
$12.50 





9. White linen knickers, with a small black 

cross bar design are quite new this year. 

They would look well with a gray fiannel 
jacket. White, for sport wear. Price $8.00 





; 











If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well 
Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will gladly 
tell you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer 
from whom it may be purchased. Simply indicate 
the article and the page on which it is pictured. 
If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you free 
of charge. Enclose your check drawn to the order 
of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 
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2. A selection of ties 
for the groom and his 
ushers, suitable for 
spring weddings. At 
left, black with white 
stripes; center, pearl 
gray with black stripes; 
right, bold black and 
white stiipe; and be- 
low, a check in mixed 
weave of black, white 





and gray. Choose 
the ushers’ ties to 
match. The groom and 
the best man should 
choose contrasting 
effects. Any of these 
are appropriate for 
weddings and also for 
other semi-formal occa- 
sions. Price of ties 
$3.50 each 
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10. No man should be without a pair of gray flannel 
“slacks” to wear with odd jackets at country houses. 
For such wear they are smarter and more serviceable 
than white flannels, which are only appropriate to 
yachting and beach wear. Price of slacks, $10.00 
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3. One of the 
: smartest new fou- 
lard ties is thickly 
spotted in black 
and white. At the 
right, an interest- 
ing design in red, 
and green on corn 
ground. Priceofties 
$2.00 


‘SAGER AS 8 


5. A really sensible 
jewel box which fastens 
securely. In brown and 
black leather, lined with 
dark velvet. It holds 
collar buttons in slot, 
pins, etc. Price $5.75 


7. This “miniature” 

case for a man’s vest 

pocket is also made of 

vivid green seal and 

carries two pictures. 
Price $5.75 





8. To take the place of the usual white linen 

knicker, there are such novelties as these in 

mocha linen, with a self-tone cross bar design. 
Homespun jacket. Price $7.50 
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The Nineteenth Hole ! 
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PBELLSOUP COMPANY aff 


CAMDEN, N.J., Ue 





When vegetable soup tastes the best ! 


It is when your appetite is most appreciative. It is when your 
one thought is FOOD. The best prelude to a delicious, hot plate 
of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is a vigorous time in the open air, 
which sends you home keen for real nourishment. For this is a 
dish both tempting and sustaining, a dish which revives your 
energy and stands by you when you resume your work or your 
ia i att ts cnemeiiinn doen, play. There’s health in it. There’s new vigor for your muscles 


I wield a fearsome, wicked brassy in it. And it is a delightful reply to your hunger! 
And when I’ve laid them all a stymie 


Straight home to Campbell’s Soup I hie me! 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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WHITE 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
Known to the press agents 
as “the Dean of American 
playwrights”. As President 
of the Producing Managers’ 
Association he leads Capital 
on the Stage in its struggles 
with the Actors’ Equity 
Association, which repre- 
sents organized Labor in the 

theatrical industry 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 


KENESAW MOUNTAIN 
LANDIS 


Arbiter Elegantiarum of base- 
bail. His job is to preserve 
harmony in the complex and 
closely knit organization which 
has commercialized our na- 
tional game. From the Three 
Eye League to the Polo 
Gounds, Judge Landis is the 
court of final appeal. Having 
fined Standard Oil $29,000,000 
and jailed Boisheviki by the 
dozen during his judgeship, he 
fears no man, not even Babe 
Ruth, whom he has fined and 
suspended three times 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 


WILL HAYES 


Formerly Postmaster General 
and Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee; 
now Monarch of the Movies. 
When he is not engaged in 
smoothing out the difficult re- 
lations between producers, 
distributors, and exhibitors, 
Will Hayes and his staff of 
propagandists are busy trying 
to hitch the movies to the great 
bandwagon of American Moral 
Purpose 


scien 





Five American Czars 


Some Absolute Though Duly Appointed, 


Dictators of Labor and Amusement 


VANITY FAIk 


HARRIS & EWING 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


The Grand Old Man of 
Labor. Starting life as a 
sweated cigar maker, he rose 
to the position of President 
of the American Federation 
of Labor at the age of thirty, 
and has held the labor 
throne for forty-four years, 
in spite of repeated efforts of 
the radicals to dislodge him 






FRED STONE 


President of the National 
Vaudeville Artists and Scare- 
crow Extraordinary. The 
N. V. A., as it is called by the 
profession, is a benevolent and 
protective association with a 
membership of 15,000. Be- 
sides maintaining sickness, 
funeral, and insurance bene- 
fits, the N. V. A. represents 
its members legally in their 
contractual relations with vau- 
deville managers. In vaude- 
ville, you have but to ask for 
bread and you get Fred Stone 
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New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. 
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nN So ciety since S42 


We like to think that the growth of 
Whitman’s, from the little shop in Philadelphia 
in the time of President Tyler, is due to the 
bed-rock devotion to quality on which this 
business is founded. 

From the fair shoppers in 1842, drawn in 
quaint Victorias, who called at the Whitman 
shop, it is a far cry to the thronging thou- 
sands who now buy Whitman’s Chocolates 
every day in every town in America. 

In stage coach days folks from New York, 
Boston and Richmond always took home 
Whitman’s when they visited Philadelphia. 

Now the Whitman quality, with modern 
improvements and infinite variety, can be had 
conveniently in nearly every neighborhood in 


the land. 


The names Sampler, Salmagundi, Fussy, “1842”, 
Super Extra, Pink of Perfection and Pleasure Island 
are full of significance for candy buyers. Each stands 
for the satisfaction of a special taste in confections. 

Simply look for the Whitman sign on the 
selected store that is agent for the sale of Whitman’s 
Chocolates. 


9 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 


San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. 
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KASKEL & KASKEL 
Kecommend— 


for Golf and Out-Door Wear 


ts 


A new and appropriate garment 
which will be genuinely appre- 
ciated while golfing in the chill of 
early Spring, is an English Knitted 
Cardigan. These jackets come in 
three soft heather shades—are 
light in weight and combine the 
freedom and fit of a coat with the 
warmth and protection of a 
sweater. $32.50 





Imported Golf Stockings—both 


novel and sensible. (Left) Soft 
ribbed cotton, in plain colors and 
heather mixtures, will be a wel- 
come suggestion to the man who 
finds wool both irritating and too 
warm. $4.50 


(Right) “Scotch as the Moor” 
Light weight finest wool—the 
natural greens and browns of out- 
of-doors are pleasingly contrasted 
with bright diamond patterns. 
$13.50 





7 





Light weight Flannel Knickers 
are made of small shepherd plaids 
—in both Camel and White, and 


’ Black and White. They buckle at 


the knee, and are cut extra full, in 
conformity with the English shape 
known as “Plus fours.” $14.50 


From the same source both in 
material and pattern are extra 
light weight Caps to match. $4.00 


ORDERS BY MAIL. WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


(Established 1867) 
Shirt Makers and Importers 


567 Fifth Ave., at 46th St., New York 
40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Mr. John J. Ide at the wheel of his Hispano-Suiza car of 145 inches 
wheelbase, on which he has mounted a special French-built body of 
his own design 


A French Car of American Design 
A Note on Mr. J. J. Ide’s Remarkable Hispano-Suiza 


(THE photograph given herewith repre- 
sents a four-seated touring body 
built in Paris to the design of Mr. John 
Jay Ide of New York, and mounted on 
his Hispano-Suiza chassis of 145 inches 
wheelbase. A characteristic feature is 
the continuation aft around the body of 
the hinge line of the hood. There is 
nothing novel in this idea, body designs 
by Mr. Ide incorporating this feature 
having been published as long ago as 
1916. It rarely happens, however, that 
the chassis lends itself well to this con- 
struction, as usually the radiator has to 
be raised or a warped surface occurs be- 
low the hinge line of the hood. 

In the Hispano-Suiza chassis, however, 
the hood is unusually high and the nickel 
hinge of the hood is here continued around 
the body, forming a junction between the 
metal side panels and the mahogany top 
rail. 

The majority of touring bodies of the 
so-called “sport” type have low sides, 
low seat backs and, in Europe, inade- 
quate doors. In this case the body sides 
are high enough to afford perfect protec- 
tion to the occupants, the back cushions 
are unusually high, giving good support 
to the passengers’ shoulders, and the 
doors are large. It will be admitted that, 
despite these concessions to comfort, the 
appearance of the car has not greatly 
suffered. 

As seen from the eye level of the spec- 
tator, the horizontal nickel line along 
the body is not interrupted by the spare 
wheel sunk in each front mudguard, 
although the tires are of large size, 895 x 
150 mm. (35.2 x 5.9 in.). 

The small bulk of the folded top is 
worthy of attention in comparison with 
the mountainous eyesores that sometimes 
disfigure American bodies. It is cer- 
tainly extraordinary that so many 
American purchasers should permit them- 
selves, year after year, to be contented 
with the huge, bulging tops on some of 
our cars, unless it be that they never 
lower their tops and, therefore, never see 
their cars in the open position. 

A good deal of thought was given to 
the arrangement of the interior of the 
body. Under the center cowl is placed a 
tonneau light, robe rail and a large 
locked compartment for the side cur- 
tains and door rods. It may be men- 
tioned here that all doors are hinged at 
the front so that there may be no draughts 


through the curtains that open with the 
doors. 

The foot rests for the rear seats are two 
cylindrical rolls, separately adjustable as 
to distance by means of straps. The rear 
seats are divided by an arm which, 
when not in use, disappears into the back 
upholstery. 

Special care was taken to provide ade- 
quate storage space for long distance 
touring. All four doors have large pock- 
ets, locking with one key, the pocket in 
the right forward door being arranged for 
light tools. In each of the front doors is 
also a smaller pocket for maps, etc. Other 
pockets are placed in the body sides be- 
hind the rear doors, and there is a glove 
pocket between the two front seats. 

A large locked toolbox, divided into 
three sections and padded to prevent 
rattling, is set under the front seats and 
countersunk below the floor. This box, 
being hinged at the rear, can be lifted up 
to facilitate access to the cnassis. An- 
other box, the full width of the frame, is 
placed under the front floorboards. This 
is used to contain the cover of the top 
when the latter is in the raised position. 

At the rear is a very large trunk rack 
which, when not in use, is so folded that 
the rear edge projects very slightly be- 
hind the gasoline tank, thereby being of 
some protection to the latter against the 
onslaughts of the Paris taxicabs, which 
grow wilder and wilder every day. | 

We are quite accustorred to seeing 
American custom-built bodies mounted 
on the better class of European chassis. 
It is very seldom, however, that the cor- 
tinental coachmaker, on his home 
grounds, so to speak, will condescend to 
build a body which incorporates American 
ideas of design. In this case, however, 
the actual builder of the body had no 
choice in the matter and simply followed 
Mr. Ide’s directions with particularly 
happy results. 

As a matter of fact, most of the long 
lines and gentle curves of the vast 
majority of standard American cars had 
their artistic origin in early motor salons 
in Paris, around 1911 and 1912. Strange 
to say, they never caught on in Europe 
but have gradually become the vogue 
the American motor world. Perhaps Mr. 
Ide’s car will induce other European 
body makers to reconsider these straight 
clean lines which they have neglected for 
years. 
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{t is a fine tribute to the Cadillac that 
many women who represent ideal 
American womanhood place Type 61 
unqualifiedly first among motor cars. 


This favor is final in its meaning, because 
such a woman is an instinctive judge of 
that which is excellent and worthy. 


She loves beauty wherever it manifests 
itself—in the line and color of a painting, 
in a passage of exquisite music, or in the 


graceful modelling of her Cadillac. 


Moreover, she is self-reliant: frequently 
she drives her own car; and her pleasure 








| 
itd 


Painted for Cadillac by Neysa McMein 





in doing so is enhanced by her Cadillac’s 
facile, effortless control. 


But her chief characteristic is an impell- 
ing instinct for social service, and be- 
cause of this, she respects her Type 61 
Cadillac particularly for its utility, its 
sustained performance, its sound and 
unvarying dependability. 


The fact that so many women of this 
type select the Cadillac is clear evidence 
of its leadership in the eyes of those with 
whom quality is the first consideration. 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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OGLOTHING.”>) 


Gentlemens Furnishing Gods, 


cnet AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Telephone Murray Hill 8800 

















Dress or Sporting Garments 
for Spring 


Riding Suits and Odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits and Odd Knickers 
English Hats, Shoes 
Haberdashery & Leather Goods 
Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo Ulsters 


Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 


Send for “Compartsons”’ 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
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The type of car which has been developed in England to fill the same 
social purposes as the station wagon, widely used in the United States 


A New Style of Automobile 


The Estate Bus as a Substitute for the Station Wagon 


OR the use of wealthy estate owners The body is made to seat eight people 
Pvc entertain a good deal and fre- and is an extremely handsome one and 
quently have a large number of very light for such a commodious auto- 
guests arriving for houseparties and week- mobile. All the panelling is of mahogany, 
ends, there has been developed in Eng- except the front doors. The windows in 
land a new style of car which has been the side are made to lower and raise, as 
given the name of “estate bus’. The in the landaulet type of car. The interior 
most recent example of this type is shown is upholstered in the best quality leather. 
in the photograph. It was built by Mor- All the seats may be removed instantly, 
gan & Company, Ltd., of Leighton, Buz- so that luggage or other bulky parcels 
zard, and is mounted ona 30h.p. standard may be carried, if desired. 
Daimler chassis. The door is at the rear and is very wide, 
This car should prove a practical one giving ample room for entry and exit. 
for use in this country and could be used The step at the back of the car folds up 
for transporting parties of guests to and when not in use and on it is carried the 
from the country club and fora multitude number plate. The lower panels of this 
of similar purposes. It is a kind of luxuri- car are in royal blue, while the top part, 
ous successor of the little station wagon fenders, wheels and running gear are in 
which has become so popular. black. 
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The entrance is from the rear and provides ample room for eight 
passengers. The seats can be removed so that the entire car may be 
used for transporting luggage or household goods 
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The heaviest production in twenty- 
three years of Packard history falls far 
short of meeting the steadily growing 
national demand for the Single-Six. 


This is due, no doubt, in the first in- 





stance, to public confidence in the 
soundness of Packard engineering and 
manufacturing— greatly stimulated, 
however, by the record the Single-Six 
is establishing everywhere for re- 
ally remarkable economy of operation. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 
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/ O Yi e nF —a fragrant hint of the flowery East. 
'* Out of the vivid East come essences which 
lowers of the Orient give to Florient its mystic fragrance. 
It is these imported essences which give 
Colgate Perfumes their quality. For 
Colgate & Co. have searched the world for 
the rarest flower fragrances. 
Three little vials of perfume, with an interesting 
booklet telling how to choose a perfume to express 
your personality, will be sent you for a two-cent 
stamp to cover postage. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.262 199 FULTON STREET 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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The Automotive Triumvirate 


(Continued from page 79) 


his past achievements. These have been 
set forth splendidly and at length in a 
remarkable article by a capable and neu- 
tral writer, Mr. W. A. P. John, whose life 
work is a study of big men and big organi- 
zations in the automobile world. This 
article, which reads like romantic fiction, 
appeared first in the January number of 
Motor and has since been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the Durant Company. 

It is my honest advice to every reader 
of these words, whether he be interested 
in automobiles or not, to write to the 
Durant Company for a copy of this book- 
let. It has a message in it infinitely more 
valuable than A Message to Garcia. It 
has, in its several heroes, and numerous 
very real but unnamed villians, a ro- 
mance, mystery and human _ interest 
equal to that of any popular novel. It 
traces the progress of this remarkable 
man from his clerkship in a grocery store 
up through his building—with Mr. J. 
Dallas Dort, now president of the Dort 
Motor Car Company—of the Durant- 
Dort Carriage Company so effectively 
that the city of Flint, Michigan, almost 
to a man, was willing to back him when 
he was invited to take over the desperate 
affairs of the Flint Wagon Works, then 
beginning to build an automobile called 
the Buick. 

It follows him through the successful 
reorganization and rehabilitation of that 
company and tells how he predicted that 
the concern would some day be buiiding 
50,000 cars a year and that by 1917 Amer- 
ica would require a million motor cars a 
year—both of which statements were 
treated as ridiculous by bankers and 
others who still thought the automobile 
was another “bicycle craze”. Buick’s 
1922 production was 138,501. For 1921 
it was 83,888; for 1920 116,213, and for 
IQIQ 119,853. 

The story covers his acquisition, out of 
the profits made on the Buick, of the 
Cadillac, the Oldsmobile and the Oak- 
land, all of which were small enterprises 
prospering not at all. But when he had 
formed them into the General Motors 
Corporation in 1908, with a capitalization 
of $10,000,000, the bankers were sure 
he was crazy. They had to begin to revise 
their ideas about the company when, one 
short year later, the net profits had 
jumped to $10,500,000. 

Subsequent events, which included Mr. 
Durant’s loss of control of General Mo- 
tors, his resumption of it through the 
marvelous growth of his new creation, the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, and his sec- 
ond loss of General Motors through 
methods which cannot be written about 
by a neutral observer without the employ- 
ment of words and expressions which have 
no place in an article of this kind, are 
truthfully set forth in Mr. John’s work. 
Mr. Durant and the Banking Interests 

HE great outstanding impression you 

retain after reading of the ups and 
downs of his career, and watching the 
progress of his fast-growing enterprises, is 
that Mr. Durant is so honest that he 
sometimes leans backward; that he is the 
master builder and constructive genius of 
the automobile industry and that he has 
obtained public confidence to a degree 
never equalled by any other American 
business man. This latter point is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the fact that Durant 
Motors, Inc., now not much more than a 
year old, has approximately 250,000 
stockholders and expects to have half a 
million by the end of the year. Partners, 
Durant calls them, and so they are. 

Is it any wonder, then, that powerful 
banking interests, with whom he will not 
play ball, are watching his progress with 
apprehension? Concerted drives of dif- 
ferent kinds have been made against the 
new Durant organization and against its 
securitices—to no avail. Durant and his 
activities are going to be very much in the 
public eye during the year. 


There is no question at all that Mr. 
Durant is building another General 
Motors upon quite similar lines to his 
former organization, and one may be sure 
that, whatever the errors of judgment 
may have been in his former work they 
wil] not be repeated. His enemies are 
hoping that he will make some sort of 
misstep which will cause his commercial 
edifice to fall of its own tremendous 
weight. 

In the meantime, he is busy producing 
cars for the masses and the classes. His 
machines now include the little Star, the 
Durant Four, the Durant Six, the Flint 
the Princeton and the stately Locomobile. 
Thus, the Durant automobiles have 
within cighteen months or so, become 
important factors in every distinct price 
class from the cheapest to the most expen- 
sive. 

He is organizing or accumulating other 
companies to manufacture accessories 
and parts and one of these days we may 
expect to see a complete line of Durant 
cars of which every part—including 
motors, tires, glass, metal and upholstery 
—is made in Durant factories. 


General Motors 

N the meantime, what of General 

Motors? Well, to quote the office boy, 
“it is going along like a million dollars.” 
It is in capable hands and is producing an 
increasing number of cars of super- 
excellence and remarkably reasonable 
price. The steady progress of this gigantic 
concern, which now numbers something 
like 55 companies, is shown in the follow- 
ing production figures: 


Passenger Cars 1922 «1921 1920 1919 

Buick 138,501 83,888 116,213 110,853 
Cadillac 22,021 11,130 19,790 109,851 
Chevrolet 240,390 75,6067 144,502 132,710 
Oakland 20,853 12,661 37,244 54,451 
Oldsmobile 21,216 20,245 26,241 33,345 


Concerning its financial progress, noth- 
ing need be said other than that in the ten 
months up to last October General Motors 
made net profits of over $49,000,000. 
There is no reason for disbelieving that 
both profits and production will be 
greatly increased during 1923. 

The reason for the prosperity of this 
world’s largest automobile combination is 
that, to quote the office boy again, “there 
is not a lemon in the General Motors 
line.” Its executives, especially those 
who are experienced in automobile pro- 
duction, are working with foresight and 
enthusiasm. Witness the recent intro- 
duction of the little Chevrolet copper- 
cooled car. Witness, also, the General 
Motors’ new interest in the subject of 
four-wheel brakes, not only in this coun- 
try but in Europe. Witness the new and 
graceful body styles which have appeared 
within the past year on Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oakland and Oldsmobile cars. 

General Motors is a distinct influence 
for good in the realm of American motor 
car body fashions. There is nothing— 
and, indeed, there could be nothing— 
freakish about any of its products. The 
popularity of its six types of automobiles 
has had a distinctly sobering effect upon 
motor car fashions not only in the United 
States but throughout the world. The 
efficiency of the machinery installed in its 
various chassis, and the moderation of its 
prices, represent an assurance to the pub- 
lic that the cars of competitors must 
prove equally worthy or the competitors 
will not last long in business. ‘ 

If Mr. Durant is the greatest man 
the automobile industry, Mr. Henry For 
is easily the most picturesque. And he, 
himself, notwithstanding the opinions 
and assertions of his enemies, has many 
of the elements of greatness. 

A Fixed Car in the Firmament 
Ct" is strange that a man whose mind is 
constantly jumping from one enormous 
project to another could apply the single- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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The Real Thing 


r is an inadequate compliment to say that Técla Pearls 
look like the real thing. To all intents and purposes, 
they are the real thing. Nothing but a negligible varia- 
tion in their composition, totally imperceptible in their 
appearance, separates them from the deep sea specimen. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces with Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 
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I Fifth /henucr New Gord 
IO Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 


Upon receipt of New York references, 
selections gladly sent on approval 
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Scheyer Clothes 


ISCRIMINATING men find in 
Scheyer clothes all the quality 
¢@ and character of the best 
custom tailored garments at prices 
but little higher than those charged 
for the usual ready-to-wear clothes. 


The genius of a master-designer and the skill 

of trained journeymen tailors assure lasting 

satisfaction throughout the long life, which 

fine woolens and trimmings make _ possible 
for Scheyer clothes. 


Most good dealers feature Scheyer 
clothes. If yours doesn’t write us 
and we'll tell you one who does. 


Scheyer and Company 
Four Twelve South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 
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The Decagon of the Double 


(Continued from page 76) 


5. Doubling the second time, partner 
having declined to answer the first double 
when the intervening player took it out, 
shows that the doubler is willing to have 
his partner call any four-card suit, no 
matter how weak. The reason for 
passing, when the double has been taken 
out by the intervening player, is usually 
the absence of any five-card suit, or 
strength enough in four cards of a major 
suit. With a five-card suit, the interven- 
ing bid is usually disregarded and the 
double answered, especially with five 
spades or hearts. It must be remembered 
that this second double, or even a third, 
is still conventional; but only if the 
double was made at the first opportunity, 
and before partner bid anything. 

6. The double that means business 
and is aimed at penalties, does not 
usually come until after two or three 
rounds of bids. It is often objected to by 
those who would like to double early, to 
get penalties, especially in no-trumpers; 
but no call should mean two things. To 
double for penalties, partner must have 
previously made a bid, or the double must 
not have been made at the first oppor- 
tunity. These things usually postpone 
it until the bidding is somewhat ad- 
vanced. 


Three Informatory Doubles 


HE doubles which are little used are 

chiefly informatory. They do not ask 
the partner to show a suit, but rather give 
him a hint as to where he will find the 
tricks in dummy if he goes on with his 
ag bid. They are sometimes very use- 
ful. 

7. Doubling a suit which is bid against 
partner’s no-trumper shows two stoppers 
in that suit, and at least one sure trick 
outside. This says to the partner: “if all 
you are afraid of is that suit, I can take 
care of it.” The great mistake made by 
untaught players is in going on to two 
no-trumps. When you assist a suit bid, 
you know what you are assisting; but 
when you assist a no-trumper, you don’t 
know anything about it. Your partner 
can go two no-trumps, if you double, or 
he can leave the double in and get good 
pickings from poor players. If you go 
two no-trumps, you tie him up, often 
without knowing it, to your sorrow. 

8. The double after having assisted 
partner’s suit bid once, brings it into the 
business class, as it was not made at the 
first opportunity; but that does not com- 
pel your partner to leave it in. This 
double should never be made except with 
one or more sure tricks in the opponent’s 
suit, and enough outside to have advanced 
your partner’s suit once more. It is 
better than advancing the bid, as it 
indicates exactly where the assisting 
strength lies, which may be very useful 
information to the original bidder. This 
double clearly differentiates hands that 
assist on the ability to ruff, from hands 
that assist on good cards, especially 
stoppers in the adverse suit. 

9. The double after having denied 
partner’s suit comes under the same con- 
ditions as No. 8. Suppose your partne1 
deals and bids a heart. Second hand 
passes, and you deny the hearts with 
two clubs. Fourth hand bids two spades. 
This bid comes up to you. If you have a 
sure trick or so in spades, and your clubs 
are good ones, the double may encourage 
your partner to go no-trumps. Nothing 
but the double would give him such a 
good photograph of your hand. 

1o. The redouble, as a defence, must 
come early in the bidding. It is very 
much like the double in No. 3, when your 
partner has not assisted your suit, as it 
asks him what he has. When the bidding 
is such that a double cannot be used, the 


redouble may take its place. Here js an 
instructive example, played at th 
Knickerbocker Whist Club the other day: 
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Z dealt and bid a spade, which A 
doubled, Y and B passing. Z realizes 
that he is in a hole, as Y passed on the 
assumption that B would take out the 
double. If it were not for the conven- 
tional redouble, Z would be in a bad way. 
As it is, the redouble opens the bidding 
again, and gives Y a chance to show his 
club suit. 

When Y was left with his clubs he 
made three odd. When B went to two 
spades on his own account, he made it, 
if Z did not go to three clubs; but when 
B answered the double by going to no- 
trumps, he was set. 

It is rather remarkable that while 
there has been so much discussion about 
the use of the double, there has been 
little or nothing said about its abuse. 
Little or no attention is paid to the 
fundamental part of the whole subject, 
which is the nature and quality of a 
hand that justifies a double, and the 
situations that demand special treat- 
ment; but that must be left for a future 
article. 


Answer to the April Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XLVI; the solution of which hinged 
upon the adversaries’ play. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want seven tricks. This is how they 
get them. : 

Z leads the club ace, and follows with 
the spade king, which Y trumps. J 
leads the club queen, upon which Z dis 
cards a diamond. The five of trumps 
from Y is won by the ace. Z then leads 
the spade queen, upon which Y sheds the 
queen of diamonds, regardless of A’ 
play to the trick. : 

If A discards a diamond, refusing 
trump that spade, Z leads a diamond, 
and Y makes the jack of trumps. Nowé 
club allows Z to over-trump B, and the 
ten of trumps is good if A over-trumps 
both. 

If A trumps the spade queen, he must 
lead a diamond, which Y trumps W! 
the jack. Now Z lies tenace in trumps 
over B for the last two tricks. 
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AT THE SERVICE OF 
YOUR LINCOLN 


The expenditure of effort and resources to make the 
Lincoln the finest motor car in the world is no more 
pronounced than the organization of means to render 
its maintenance convenient and economical. 


Lincoln service, therefore, is being rendered by 
factory-schooled men who are known to be com- 
petent to handle any detail of the car’s care. 


Wherever you go you will be only ashort distance 
from a capable Lincoln mechanic with adequate 
equipment and supply of parts. 


It is not only our purpose to make the Lincoln the 
finest car to be had at any price but also to provide 
it with the most complete and universal service. 
This is not a deferred promise, but a reality. 






















LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT.MICHIGAN 
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Spring—and the 


call of the links! 


OW RIGHT WITH THE WORLD YOU FEEL 


as you swing along the fairway. The right clubs, the 
right clothes—both play their part. Clothes that combine 
playing comfort with “club house” good taste. 


Those sleeveless sweaters, illustrated 
at top, for instance. They keep your body 
warm when cool breezes sweep across the 
links, but yet allow freedom of arm move- 
ment. Knitted from the finest wool in a 
variety of patterns and color combinations 
that betrays their English origin $16.50 


McCutcheon’s Sporter Shirts illus- 
trated below—a combination of sport 
shirt and knee drawers that puts an end 
to the annoyance aca 9 with sepa- 
rate shirts which “ride up” during stren- 
uous exercise. Made of sturdy white 


cheviot—collar attached—half or full 


length sleeves $4.00 
: Golf Knickers ot pure linen— 
* ie / Pa pre-shrunk—roomy pockets $7.50 
\ 
; Vat i) Golf Umbrellas—Made of silk 


with a handle like a golf club, they 


slip inconspicuously into your golf 


tS 7. & “ bag. Cased in golf-bag canvas $10.00 
| Soe (ae Club Striped Ties of Rep Silk in 
Ci A 3-color combinations $2.00 
‘ F Brushed Wool Hose in plaid effects, 


that say “English-Made” ina clear voice 
(illustrated at top and centre) $9.50 


Cotton Golf Hose (illustrated at the 
$4.50 





left) in white with plaid tops 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
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Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York p00 Trade Mark 
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The Automotive Triumvirate 


(Continued from page 90) 


ness of purpose to one part of his enter- 
prises that has resulted in the unchanged 
qualities of the Ford car. Ford has paid 
no attention to the vagaries of changing 
body styles. He has placed cheap, quick, 
personal transportation within the grasp 
of the millions of people of moderate 
means. By a simple efficiency, unknown 
elsewhere in the automobile industry, he 
has created a machine which, in spite of 
its low price, will do almost anything that 
the highest priced car in the world can do 
in supplying fast, trouble-free transpor- 
tation service. 

In spite of the low prices at which his 
cars are sold, Mr. Ford has become, 
probably, the richest man in the world 
and his profits and methods have caused 
envious glances to be cast in his direction, 
glances emanating from bankers with 
itching palms, and other manufacturers. 
He has outwitted every attempted raid 
upon his financial properties. His exam- 
ple has called forth emulation on the part 
of other makers, none of whom has been 
successful in producing so much car for so 
little money. Mr. Durant at present is his 
only dangerous competitor. The Star car 
may one day become a worthy foe of the 
Ford. There has not yet been time 
enough to tell about this. At any rate, 
when the Star appeared, with a world- 
wide fanfare of trumpets, at prices paral- 
leling every model of the Ford, Mr. Ford 
simply dropped his prices $50 on each 
model and so far Mr. Durant has been 
unable or unwilling to follow suit. In the 
meantime, the Ford Company is produc- 
ing about 5,400 cars a day (more than all 
the other manufacturers combined) and, 
in spite of this gigantic production, is 
unable to come anywhere near filling the 
orders on its books. 


Muscle Shoals 


S an automobile manufacturer, Mr. 
Ford is practical and conservative, yet 
with the vision which has made his com- 
pany a colossus whose shadow and influ- 
ence extend around the world. It is when 
he leaves the automobile business and 
gives thought to other matters that he 
sometimes deserts the straight track or 
else thinks in terms which the average 
mind is unable to grasp. When you read 
the reasons why he wants to purchase the 
tremendous Muscle Shoals project from 
the government and the plans he has for 
its development, you are tempted to get 
down on your knees and pray that he will 
overcome the political and commercial 
opposition which, for various reasons, not 
many of them of an altruistic nature, has 
been erected against him. If Mr. Ford’s 
ideas concerning the development of 
power at Muscle Shoals were ever suc- 
cessfully realized, it would probably be 
the greatest thing of its kind that ever 
happened to mankind. And if, at the 
same time, Mr. Ford happened to be 
president of the United States, the possi- 
ble glorification of this man and his works 
is something the imagination cannot han- 
dle. All of which is in the lap of the gods 
and the devils of American politics. 

This brings us to the lively subject of 
Mr. Ford and the presidency. And right 
here let me say that I most fervently hope 
somebody nominates the Flivver King 
on some reasonable ticket. If he becomes 
a candidate in the 1924 elections, that 
campaign cannot fail to go down in his- 
tory as the most entertaining political 
struggle in our experience. 

There are two commodities in America, 
common sense and bunk, which are not 
always used in the proper proportions. 
And, truth to tell, most of the things 
which have been printed about Mr. 
Ford’s possible candidacy have been 
made up too largely of bunk without the 
necessary leavening of common sense. 
The height of ridiculous propaganda on 
this subject to date has been reached in a 
New York newspaper which ran a long 


series purporting to expose the methods 
by which Mr. Ford and his cohorts were 
“scheming to grab the presidency,” 
There is no question that the “Ford For 
President” idea attracts a lot of atten. 
tion among the element of our polyglot 
population which Mr. Ford has alienated 
and it holds a hooded bugaboo of mon. 
strous mien before the eyes of a lot of 
financiers to whom the mere word Ford is 
quick-acting poison. 


Mr. Ford’s Reforms 


HE whole “Ford For President” 

proposition can be summed up in 
few words. Mr. Ford would probably like 
to become president because he thinks it 
would enable him to put into practice a 
number of very radical reforms which he 
believes will benefit humanity. He 
hasn’t a chance of the Republican nomina- 
tion or, probably, the Democratic either, 
as both of those organizations are domi- 
nated by men whose candidates must be 
hand-picked for their ability to stand 
without hitching and to put into action 
the ideas of the party leaders. In other 
words, Mr. Ford is not an organization 
man and nobody but an organization 
man, and a very good one, is likely to 
receive any Republican or Democratic 
nomination for the presidency. 

But what of the independents, that 
growing army of voters who are discon- 
tented with the machinations of the 
professional politicians? Ah! that is 
another matter. If Mr. Ford, or the 
politicians who, with an eye on his 
immense bankroll, are probably back of 
the Ford movement, can create an inde- 
pendent organization of a strength greater 
than the combined powers of the organi- 
zations which were behind Leonard Wood, 
Governor Lowden, Governor Johnson, 
Herbert Hoover and Governor Edwards 
in the last campaign, the Democratic 
and Republican leaders may wake up 
some morning to find a formidable inde- 
pendent candidate in the field. 

Mr. Ford’s only chance for election lies 
in the possibility that enough voters are 
discontented with political things as they 
are to elect him. And this is not, by any 
means, an impossible thing. On the 
other hand, he must overcome the influ- 
ence of the enmity he has created by his 
radical views on racial and other subjects. 
The fact that his son Edsel, who is now 
largely responsible for the operations of 
the Ford Motor Company, hid behind the 
excuse of “commercial necessity” in- 
stead of going into the country’s service 
during the late lamented war, will mili- 
tate largely against Henry Ford’s chances, 
as will several articles he has recently 
printed in his Dearborn Independent 
against the bonus and which have been 
couched in such violent language that 
they constitute a deep insult to every ex- 
service man in the country. 

If Mr. Ford were nominated, there 
would be more excitement and more 
local color—mostly red—than in any 
election in living memory. Therefore. 
let us hope somebody nominates Ford 
so we can see the fun. 


A Manufacturer for President 


S a matter of fact, there are several 
men in the automobile industry who 
are possible presidential timber. Mr. 
Durant is one of them. Charles W. Nash, 
formerly one of Durant’s lieutenants, 
and now head of the Nash Motor Com- 
pany and the Lafayette, would, unques- 
tionably, make an excellent president. 
In seeking candidates, the country coul 
look much further and fare much worse. 
And it probably will. 

At any rate, coming back to purely 
automobile affairs, we may be sure that 
much of the automotive history for 1923 
will be written by two men and one 
organization—Durant, Ford and General 
Motors. 
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No Rolls-Royce has 
ever worn Out 


HE experience of the man who has 

owned and driven many cars provides 
the best background for consideration 
of the advantages of the Rolls-Royce..... 
Recently, a celebrated surgeon purchased 
a Rolls-Royce. It had been his opinion 
that, insofar as the sensations attendant 
upon motor transportation were con- 
cerned, “there was nothing new under 
the sun.”’..... Yet it was but a short time 
after the delivery of his car that he 
made this statement, “..... When I ordered 
a Rolls-Royce, I did so because I had 
had about everything else. I received 
it with indifference. However, my at- 
titude has been changed. I consider the 


Rolls-Royce everything that an auto- 
mobile should be, a mechanical marvel, 
beautiful. I am delighted with it!”..... 
It would be an inaccuracy to con- 
sider that the impression made by the 
Rolls-Royce upon this professional man 
in so brief a period is complete evidence 
of its greatness. The: final proof of 
perfect building will be demonstrated 
ten, or fifteen, or even twenty years 
from now, when this Rolls-Royce is still 
affording daily cause for enthusiasm..... 
And in the delivery of such perform- 
ance, this particular car will not have 
differed one hair’s breadth from every 
Rolls-Royce that is built. 


Twelve exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open and closed coach work 


The four-five passenger phaeton $10,900 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago. Representatives in leading cities. 
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VANITY FAIR 


This elongated machine is the newest Lancia “Lambda” touring car 

which is attracting much attention in Europe because its body and 

chassis are in one unit. It is understood this car is shortly to be manu- 
factured in the United States 


A Plea For Road Courtesy 


(Continued from page 80) 


measure of self-protection, but the cyclist 
is absolutely defenseless. 

Lord Weir, of Eastwood, acknowledged 
the Duke’s speech and gave a very clear 
outline of the tremendous burden under 
which the European motorist is struggling 
in the matter of excessive taxation. Our 
system in England is a sliding scale of 
one pound sterling per h. p., calculated 
on a formula which gives no true idea of 
the capacity of any engine. It is an old 
formula, perhaps the best they could 
devise years ago, but, in all fairness, it is 
in great need of revision. 

Even the Irish Free State, with its 
hands more than full of troubles, has 
found time to devise a new formula for 
motor car taxation, though it seems 
rather like wasted effort, for one hears 
that nobody in Ireland troubles to take 
out a license for anything and, certainly, 
in the past, the Irishman has not been 
noted for the alacrity with which he paid 
any of his taxes. 

Penal taxation is at present the greatest 
detriment to the growth of the European 
motor industry and is, unquestionably, 
at the bottom of much of the trouble from 
which our manufacturers are suffering. 
The present motor tax is unfair. Pri- 
marily, the tax is levied to maintain the 
roads in a suitable condition for modern 
requirements of motor traffic, but the 
amount of the tax bears no relation what- 
ever to the mileage run and, therefore, 
bears heavily upon the owner who uses 
his car but little. All American cars over 
here pay a very heavy annual tax, being, 


, on the average, of larger engine capacity 
,;than British cars of similar price. Our 
_ stock joke in this line is the Ford, whose 


owner is mulcted in the sum of twenty- 
three pounds sterling per annum for 
the privilege of enjoying our roads. Of 
course, the scenery is well worth it, even 
if the roads are not, but I am not sure 
that a passenger in a Ford has much time 
to appreciate scenery; certainly, the driver 
has not. 

Committees are sitting all over the 
place, some to see how much more the 
government can squeeze out of the un- 
fortunate motorist and others to devise 
schemes by which the motorist can 
escape with a minimum contribution to 
the national exchequer. I seem to have 
harped at somewhat undue length upon 
the subject of taxation, but when you 
realize that the Britisher starts life with 
the handicap of having to pay thirty per- 
cent of his entire income to the govern- 
ment, plus a considerable extra in super- 
tax if he is lucky enough to earn or 
obtain by other means more than $9,000 
a year, you will see that most of us work 
about four months or more in the year 
to feed a national exchequer with an 


insatiable appetite. This does not take 
into account the enormous sums we pay 
in indirect taxation on drinks, tobacco 
and other necessaries. It is no wonder, 
then, that taxation is a subject upper- 
most in our thoughts and one upon 
which we are all prepared to dilate pun- 
gently and at length. 

Recently, the Duke of Bedford voiced 
a grievance in one of the leading London 
daily papers in which he stated that the 
government took from him in direct 
taxation twelve shillings and threepence 
out of every pound, which is equivalent 
to taking say sixty cents out of every 
dollar of income! 

There is no doubt that taxation is hav- 
ing a very great effect upon motor car 
design in all the European countries. It 
is keeping horsepower down enormously 
which, after all, may be a good thing be- 
cause, in the majority of cases, the low 
powered car will give all the efficient 
passenger carrying service that the nor- 
mal motorist needs and excessive engine 
output is unnecessary and, hence, a 
luxury. 

Throughout Great Britain, every- 
where, are signs of the activities of the 
Ministry of Transport, which is the de- 
partment of the government having 
charge of the roads and supervising and 
assisting financially the operations of 
various local authorities. Comprehensive 
schemes for widening and _ improving 
arterial roads are being carried out up 
and down the country; secondary roads 
are being enlarged and strengthened to 
carry the increased traffic, and money 1s 
being spent freely on construction and re- 
construction. Therefore, we must not 
begrudge unduly the 11,000,000 pounds 
sterling which was extracted from owners 
and operators of self-propelled vehicles of 
all kinds last year. It should be obvious 
to visitors from your side of the Atlantic 
that vast improvements have been made 
in our roads during the last two or three 
years and that serious efforts are being 
made to bring our roads into a proper 
condition to withstand the very greatly 
increased traffic they are called upon to 
carry nowadays. 

In the realm of motor car fashions 
much is happening, although most of the 
car building is of rather a conservative 
nature. This does not apply, however, to 
the new “skiff-cab” recently produced by 
Henri Labourdette in Paris. This amaz 
ing machine is, in a way, a super-example 
of the boat bodies for which this builder 
has become famous. It is mounted on the 
Panhard eight-cylinder in-line chassis. Its 
body is of 3-ply mahogany impregnat 
with black pigment, attached with coppét 
rivets. The unusual curve of the forwa 

(Continued on page 100) 
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SYMPHONY /—the vigor of red brick 
A subdued by the softer tones of a Johns- 
Manville Colorblende Root. Here the several 
colors of Asbestos Shingles are deftly blended 
to produce absolute harmony between brick 
walls and roof. 

Out of the five varying color-tones of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles, many charming 
roof combinations are possible. So that you 
and your architect can select that One most in 


OHNS~ MANVILLE (as 


Asbesito: 


ASBESTOS SHINGLBS/ 





accord with the home you contempiate 
Remember that Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles, with all their beauty, possess a solia- 
ity and permanence that is almost unmatche d. 
There are roofings of Johns-Manville Asbes 
tos, in many forms, for every building, all are 
fire safe and economical. Send to Johns- 
Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. and 41st Srrees, 
New York City tor booklet in colors on Rigid 
Asbestos Shingles. 
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From Distant Lands—Send Back Winged Words! 


How will you write to your family and Whether you voyage to Niagara or to the 


friends about the pleasures of your trip? Nile, the Underwood Portable will heighten 
How will you record your impressions for your enjoyment; both in the present and 
reminiscence in after years? in the future. 

In words slowly and laboriously written— The Underwood Portable is light, sturdy, 
Or in vivid words, packed with enthusiasm; simple to operate, staunchly cased. 


colorful words, reflecting the glories around _In every detail of its appearance and construc- 
yous clear, fluent words, typed on the swift tion it reflects the experience of the largest 
ceys of the Underwood Portable! typewriter manufacturer in the world. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK 











PRICE $50 Send for 
in the United States. “Giving Wings to Words” 
The Portable is obtainable an illustrated booklet 
at Underwood offices fully describing the. 
in all principal cities, features of the Underwood 
or direct by mail, Standard Portable 
Cased: “The Machine 
Weight 9% You Will Eventually 
Height 4% inches Carry,” 
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(Santrell G Gochrane 


inger-Aleé 


‘TRIE STAN DARD 


OF TWO CONTINENTS 


As in the 2 Luh 


~so everywhere that men go, and women and 
children, too, to talk, to dine, to dance, to play, 

C&C” is the accepted cheer, the ever-pleasing 
refreshment. For fifty years and more it has 
been so, and its popularity grows year by year. 
“C & C’—genuine Cantrell & Cochrane Ginger 
Ale—the standard of hotels and clubs, fine res- 
taurants and fountains; served on speeding trains 
and steamships; of your dealer or caterer. 
BELEASI DUBLIN 

NEW YORK 











E. & J. BURKE, LTD. — SOLE AGENTS — NEW YORK 
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The Promise of Happy Days i 
oe 

OME day in June, when happy hours abound, a wonderful t 

girl and a wonderful boy will leave their friends in a y 
shower of rice—and start to roam. t 
Then life will surely slip its tether and youth will be full of the ' 
promise of happy days to come. , 
Give them a Jordan Blue Boy, the bright sky overhead, the 1, 
green turf flying by—and just beyond the hill a thousand miles ( 
of open road—then a quiet inn for dinner. , 
There is a pride of ownership in the Jordan that reveals a love ‘al 
for things that really count. It’s like old money —old treas- "| 
ures—good taste without display, and judgment that is rare. t 
i" 
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STeRRLIEMG SILVER 


HE Hostess whose entertainments are graced with Sterling Silver 

is contented. And when her table is set with genuine Gorham 

Creations, this feeling becomes one of pride. There is no substitute 
for Sterling Silver, no silversmith more famous than Gorham. 

Responsible established Jewelers everywhere sell Gorham Productions. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 36TH STREET 
17 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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‘AND YOUR THINGS 
ARE GOING TO BE 
JUST -AS SAFE IN 
MY BNDESTIRUCTO 
AS THEY HAVE- 
BEEN IN YOUR GTAR 
CHEST AT HOME- 
AND THEYLL BE 
ALOT MOE ON- 
VENIENT ” 


BNDESTIRUCTO 
BIRONK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
FACTORY ¢ MISHAWAKA 0 INDIANA 


INDESTRUCTO TRUNKS -ARE- /NSURED 














VANITY FAIR 


Britain and Her Golfing Invaders 


(Continued from page 75) 


Doubtless it was a hard match for him 
to play, as he knew that he ought to win 
easily against an adversary for whom he 
naturally felt sympathy. He had only 
to take his chances, but now and again 
that is the most difficult thing in the 
world to do; and so, down he went—one 
of the loudest and most surprising crashes 
I think, that ever echoed across a Cham- 
pionship battle field. The other two of 
the invading triumvirate would not have 
been human if they had not been affected 
by it. 

“Mr. Ouimet very soon followed Mr. 
Travers, playing quite poorly against an 
opponent not of the front rank. Mr. 
Evans survived, but just when he was 
beginning to look dangerous he ran into 
an avalanche of threes, produced by Mr. 
C. B. Macfarlane, such as no one could 
have stood against. And so once again 
the menace that had appeared so tre- 
mendous, petered out rather tamely. 


(THE 1909 and 1911 invasions ended 
swiftly. Mr. Travers was not in form 
at Muirfield in 1909 and lost at once to 
Mr. W. A. Henderson, a good Scottish 
golfer who was killed in the war. In 1911 
Mr. Evans was also beaten early by Mr. 
Bruce Pearce, a left-handed Australian. 
In neither of those years had we time to 
be frightened. 

Now to turn to the other side of the 
medal—to the years when we thought 
we were safe and were very far from it. 
I will leave Mr. Travis’s great year to the 
last. Even the consternation that he 
spread in our ranks, as he drew ever nearer 
and nearer to the final, does not dwell 
more vividly in my memory than that 
caused by Mr. ‘Heinie’ Schmidt at St. 
Andrews in 1913. We had never heard of 
him before—he was a dark horse, which 
always has a terror of its own. Then he 
holed long putts, and that is uncanny. 
Finally there was about his play a cold, 
careful, methodical quality, which ap- 
peared at times almost diabolical. We 
may begin by smiling at an opponent 
who takes many practice swings, and 
appears to putt by mathematical calcu- 
lation, but the smile is soon wiped from 
our lips when the practice swing is the 
precursor of a dead straight shot, and 
the putts keep dropping in. 

Mr. Schmidt was slow, but he was 
very sure. He went on methodically 
beating people till he was in the last 
eight, and had to meet Mr. Hilton. The 
17th, 18th and roth holes I can still see 
played if I shut my eyes. Going to the 
17th things seemed to us, I will not say 
comfortable, but promising. Mr. Hilton 
was one up, and he had something the 
best of the hole. He was playing the like 
from so near the edge of the green that 
he could do so with his aluminum putter. 
If he could get dead he would, humanly 
speaking, win the match by 2 and 1, but 
he did not get dead, because he putted— 
yes, putted—into the bunker. 

Nearly everybody who has played 
that dreaded 17th at St. Andrews, 
perched up on its plateau between the 
devil of the road and the deep sea of the 
little bunker, gnawing its way into the 
vitals of the green, has at sometime or 
other done the same thing. To the right 
of the bunker, some little way to the right 
of it, there is a kind of fold in the ground. 
It looks innocent, but black treachery 
dwells in it. You may play your run-up 
putt several feet to the right, but if you 
play it just a little too softly, the ball 
catches that fold, and instead of climbing 
the bank runs inevitably round into the 
bunker. And that is what Mr. Hilton’s 
ball did, amid one deep united groan from 
the crowd, and the match was all square. 

The eighteenth was well and truly 
halved in four, Mr. Schmidt having just 
the inside turn, and so to the nineteenth. 


Both were safely across the burn in two, 
Mr. Schmidt laid his putt near the hole 
if not perfectly dead. Mr. Hilton had a 
putt of ten yards or so on a true, flat 
green. He hit the ball as true as steel, 
Would it reach? It came on slowly, and 
yet more slowly; it seemed to hover for 
a whole second and then it dropped in 
and as it did so the striker’s chin dropped 
on his chest. An hour or two later people 
were persuading themselves that they 
“had never really been frightened” of 
Mr. Schmidt. Hadn’t they, by Jove! 
Mr. Gardner’s fine play in 1920 and 
his great fight with Mr. Tolley is stil] 
rather recent history. We had no excuse 
for not fearing him for he was an old 
friend, and we ought to have known how 
good he was. I think he lulled us intoa 
sense of false security because he was 
disguised as a grave and reverend poli- 
tician, one of a deputation of U.S. G.A. 
magnates that came to talk about rules, 
and we forgot that he was a young man 
and a champion. Again the weather was 
raw and cold, and Mr. Gardner looked as 
if he did not like it. He used to practice 
iron shots in an overcoat, and we foolishly 
allowed ourselves to be cheered thereby. 
We were not really frightened of him till 
he beat Mr. Gordon Lockhart in the 
last eight. Then we awoke from our com- 
placent dream, and fine player as he is, 
I don’t think Mr. Tolley carried a great 
deal of British money in the final that he 
won so gallantly at the 37th hole. 


(THE Travis panic at Sandwich in 1904 
was primarily a putting panic. I su 
pose that one is always apt to believe the 
things of long ago the most stupendous, 
and I must discount my impressions 
accordingly, but still I don’t think I ever 
did see such putting for five consecutive 
days as Mr. Travis’s. The only thing 
that rivals it at all in my recollection was 
that of Mr. Jerry Travers in 1913, when 
he won the Championship at Garden 
City, being at the time incapable of 
using a wooden club and strongly in- 
clined to socket his mashie shots. Of 
course the black cigar and the strangely 
shaped putter—for the Schenectady was 
then new—heightened the impression, 
and upon my word, Mr. Travis seemed 
the very incarnation of Bogey—unmoved, 
mechanical and remorseless. 

But it is very unjust to remember only 
Mr. Travis’s putting, and indeed the 
shots of his that I remember best were 
played with a wooden club, probably a 
spoon. Both were played up to the 
second green, a small narrow hog-backed 
green, beset by trouble, and there was a 
heavy wind blowing against and across 
the shot. In each case the ball never 
wavered a hair’s breadth, it “split the 
pin” all the way. I remember that just 
before the match began Mr. ‘Dev 
Emmett said to me, “Believe me, this 
man is one of the great golfers.” Anyone 
who saw those two shots with eyes to 
see, wanted no further evidence. 

The carries from the back tees at 
Sandwich, when the wind is blowing, can 
be very long. They were long for Mr. 
Travis, but he was always just over 
them, and he was always on the fairway. 
That was intensely important, because 
the rough at the sides was that year 
terribly long and almost prohibitive of 
brilliant recoveries. 

Mr. Edward Blackwell, who was the 
other finalist, is among the most modest 
and silent of golfers, but I recollect that 
after one particularly huge drive, he per- 
mitted himself to say thar he had “got 
under the tail of that one”. So he had, 
but the ball finished in the long grass, 
while Mr. Travis, fifty yards behind 
maybe, was on the smooth grass. 
story of those two shots is an epitome of 
the whole match. 
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Sxactly suited for Milady’s 
personal Motoring 


How better can milady’s personal convenience 
be gratified than by the possession of this 
smart and stylish Buick Four Coupe. No 
matter how many large automobiles may be 
in her garage here is a car that she herself 
can drive with positive enjoyment. 


Whether for a morning’s shopping, an after- 
noon call or a happy frolic with the children in 
cee waved the park she will find this Buick Four Coupe 


2 Pass.Roadster $865 2Pass.Roadster $1175 oar & 
Sree. Touring 905 © Pame Touring 1198 an unfailingly delightful means of conveyance. 
3Pass. Coupe - 1175 Sedan- - - 1935 


Sass. Sedan- i395  SPase.Sedan- 1985 = The Buick Four Coupe is everywhere a 


5 Pass. Touring 7Pass. Touring 1435 favorite among discriminating women. They 
Sedan - - - 1325 7 Pass.Sedan- 2195 ‘ : : d s d f 
a Sport Roadster 1625 appreciate its attractive esign and sense O 
Roadster - - 1025 Sport Touring- 1675 = Security which they feel in driving it because of 


Pieospiegnry mg Sy agers the confidence that Buick’s reputation inspires. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F int, MicuHican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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There’s something about Horse- 
shoe Tires that fits Rolls Royce. 
In distinctive appearance and 
downright good quality—no tire 
is better suited to travel with 
Rolls Royce than Horseshoe. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


MO 























VANITY FAR 


The Giants Hedge-Hog Mines 


(Continued from page 58) 


allotment will be made to any one per- 
son for more than 5000 shares nor less 
than one share. 

Trading in the Shares of the Company on 
any Curb or Street Corner will be estab- 
lished immediately whether values have 
been proven or not. Contracts for drilling 
have already been considered and devel- 
opment work will be under the direct 
supervision of George S. Chappell, the 
president of the company and Major 
F. H. Simmons who was in full charge of 
the development work of the Ground 
Hog Extension up to the Time it was 
absorbed by the Wood-Chuck Mines. 

The Properties. The Giants Hedge- 
Hog Mines Un-Limited owns approxi- 
mately twenty-four acres, more or less, 
in the district described more fully in 
these pages. The surface showings, 
rocks, ledges, boulders, cobbles, pebbles, 
sand and ordinary stones indicate rich 
possibilities for development. And so on. 

But where I have really spread myself 
is on my map. Here I think I have it all 
over isolated districts such as_ those 
occupied by concerns like Prickly-pear, 
Hollingshead, and the others. 

To begin with, as my chart shows, 


there are absolutely no other mines of 
any kind in the vicinity. We are withoy 
competition. What is more important js 
that we are closely in touch with la 

thriving cities like Stamford and Bridge. 
port in which to convert our ore into 
manufactured products. We have 
short rail-haul to New York, the Metrop. 
olis of the World and our elevation, 52 
feet, gives us a gravity-fall to tide-water 
opening to us the ports of the entire 
globe. All this the map clearly shows, 

Think of the possibilities! The district 
is entirely undeveloped. We may strike 
anything and we will mine for anything 
we strike, gold, silver, brass, precious 
stones, semi precious stones, coal, tin, 
salt, gravel, anything. Connecticut pro- 
duces the greatest diversity of manu- 
factured articles of any similar area in 
the world. This tremendous market js 
at our doors. 

Do not forget the name; the Giant 
Hedge-Hog Mines Un-Limited. This 
chance you can not afford to pass up, 
Buy it for the wife and kiddies. If not 
for yours, for mine. And keep in mind 
also the fine-print caption: No personal 
responsibility. 


A Plea for Road Courtesy 


(Continued from page 96) 


end of the mahogany portion at the cowl 
is one of Henri Labourdette’s registered 
designs. The raised deck is also typical 
of this maker. 

The side windows are split vertically 
and the forward portion slides back to 
facilitate the exit of passengers, the rear 
windshield being first folded over onto 
the rear cowl, which is then raised into a 
vertical position. In the photograph of 
this car, on the first page of this article, 
note the forward support for the top, 
which is merely a curtain stretching from 
the windshield to the cab body. Note, 
also, the extreme height of the mudguards 


| above the wheels. 


One of the most interesting cars, illus- 
trated here, is the Lanchester touring car, 
specially built by the Lanchester Com- 
pany for Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. The 
reputation of the Lanchester for smooth, 
quiet and luxurious travel, as well as high 
speed, is worldwide. This touring car is 
one of two the consequential Indian gen- 
tleman has purchased recently, the other 


being a stunning, dignified landaulet. 
These two machines bring the total of 
Lanchester cars which this Prince has 
purchased up to an even dozen. 

One of the most novel features of the 
landaulet is embodied in the window glass. 
This is of a type known as Purdah glass, 
being dark in color. From the outside it 
is almost impossible to see inside the car, 
but from the inside everything is quite 
clear with a no-glare effect which is ideal 
for motoring in India and other countries 
where the sun’s rays are uncomfortably 
piercing. The interior is upholstered ina 
very delicate gray cloth. In each car 
there are three swivelling searchlights, 
one on each side, and one on the front of 
the roof of the landaulet, intended fora 
red light. The touring car has a polished 
aluminum body and will seat five, includ- 
ing the driver. The tonneau wind screen 
is one of the particular features of this 
car and, when not in use, folds away into 
a recess at the back of the front seat. 
It can also be utilized as a table. 


My Unposted Correspondence 


(Continued from page 50) 


(What I imply here is that this is his 
loss: That philanthropists like me are as 
rare as they are modest)—but I listened, 
sir, this morning to your sermon on 
behalf of the Tabloid Negroes of Tan- 
ganyika. I do not quite grasp where 
these negroes live, but your account of 
their condition has touched me to the 
quick. I am immensely moved by that 
story of yours about the old negro woman 
who wanted to hear a gramaphone before 
she died or to die after hearing a grama- 
phone (I forget for the moment which). 
These people you told us of are in a 
deplorable condition. They are without 
bibles, have no books, no soap, no hot 
water—I think you said hot water—in 
fact they are in a bad way. And on top of 
all this I gather that unscrupulous traders 


have come into the country and are 
selling rum and whiskey to the natives 
for a few cents a bottle. This is terrible. 
In fact, sir, I find that as I write this 
letter I am inclined instead of sending you 
the hundred dollars to offer the higher 
sacrifice of personal service. I gather 
that you are to sail in a few weeks’ time, 
going from here to Southampton and 
thence by steamer to wherever it is that 
the Tabloid negroes live. I am more than 
half inclined to come along. If you can 
collect enough money for the two of us 
I shall be very glad to do so. Meantime 
I shall hold back the check of which I 
spoke. ‘ 

Very sincerely in the spirit, _ 
P.S. That wiskey you spoke of—is it 
Scotch or just Canadian rye? 
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The Dreadnaught The Straight Bar 


nclud- 
screen 


| YON Spring Bumpers are safeguarding over a million cars. Through- 


out the country, motorists know the remarkable protective quali- 


Ly on li rotection and ties of the Lyon Straight Bar and Lyon Convex Bumpers. 


Now, a new Lyon Bumper is ready for your car—the Dreadnaught— 

eaut wort O the handsomest bumper built. It was designed to combine real Lyon 
F protection with graceful, distinctive lines and perfect bumper balance. 

The Dreadnaught has the famous Lyon-patented construction with 


any Car the open looped ends. Like all Lyon Spring Bumpers, it is made of the 


finest spring steel, oil tempered and heat treated. Even after a severe 
shock, it retains its shape and springing quality. 
Quickly and easily attached without drilling or altering the frame. 
Dreadnaught prices $22.00 to $25.00 
Straight Bar and other models, from $14 to $20 
METAL STAMPING CO., Long Island City, New York 
Canadian Licensee, B. F¥. COGHLIN CO., Ltd., Montreal 
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Master ‘Works 
of Ttalian Shill 


Taroucuour the ages, the Italian mind 
has shown great versatility; the gift of creative 
artistry and scientific achievement. 

This rare quality is preserved to the pres- 
ent day, as apparent in the beauty of design 
and mechanical precision of the Isotta Fraschini 
motor car, aS in the renowned works of the 
Renaissance period. 

The Isotta Fraschini car is made in a single 
chassis type, the “‘straight-line” eight, de- 
veloping 76 horse power. Its great power is 
perfectly controlled by the patented ‘‘I-F”’ 
brakes, on all four wheels, which eliminate 
skidding and reduce tire wear. 


At the Spring Salon 


The Isotta Fraschini, so notably represented at last win- 
ter’s Salon, will again be a prominent attraction at the 
Automobile Salon. 


HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK, 
May 13th to 20th. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


THE CHASSIS $8,000 


MILAN CATHEDRAL 


ISOTTA 
MOTORS, Inc. 


19 West 44th St. 
New York 















































VANITY FAIR 


The Sour-Grape Complex 


(Continued from page 55) 


“They are immoral,” he will shriek 
when he comes to. “They are immoral, 
those people who do what I myself 
would like to do and: cannot do. Call 
the police! Call the District Attorney! 
Have this thing stopped, lest I perish 
from sheer envy!” 

As the land is full of lean old dea- 
cons and leaner old deaconesses, there are 
bound io be unlimited attacks upon the 
gaicties of life and the graces of social 
intercourse. 

tt has always been that way. It proba- 
bly always will be that way. 

_ Just now we notice it because the last 
twenty years have seen the rise of a new 
class which has not yet found itself. 


THE factory has brought the country 
to the city. Bucolics may lose their 
whiskers but not their prejudices. They 
have acquired a certain modicum of 
wealth. Financially speaking they are 
able to cope with their rivals of an older 
civilization. They can live in the same 
houses and they can eat at the same 
restaurants and they can send their 
children to the same schools. 

I am not speaking of New York City, 
which, of course, is merely a European 
suburb, but of the aspiring metropolai 
of our great Middle-West. 

Those towns and villages are filled with 
people who are obliged to sail the un- 
charted seas of a greater world with the 
help of a tiny social compass which in 


former years served them as a safe guide 
among the puddles and lakes of thei 
home-town. 

They are entirely at a loss. Money, 
they had been told by the periodical press 
of the country, was all that was needed 
for success and happiness. But mo 
(as such) seems to have brought them 
nothing and seems to carry them no. 
where. 

As a result they have a grievance. The 
grievance soon grows into a malady. At 
the end of a year, they are suffering from 
the dreadful Sour-Grape complex. 

They recognize but one single remedy; 
the humiliation of their more successful 
rivals. They send to the state legislature 
or to congress for the infallible nostrum 
of preventive legislation. 

Then they sit down and gloat. 

Their enemies have been defeated, 
Their wounded vanity has been cured. 


LAS! the cure never lasts very long. 
Soon there is another outbreak of 

the great Hsopian delusion. Followed by 
more negative legislation. 

Followed by more sentences. 

Followed by an ever-increasing dreari- 
ness of our intellectual landscape. 

Followed by the extinction of all art, 
all literature, all music, all the things be- 
yond the comprehension of the men in 
the street 

And then—merciful death 

And burial in a “sensible cemetery”. 


The Two Glass Doors 


(Continued from page 67) 


small crabapple prize, Perdita’s appre- 
ciation of masculine beauty. His clothes 
were dependable and inoffensive. Pat’s 
clothes had always come from Savile 
Row a little too recently, and Hughie’s 
so long ago that the coats and trousers 
had become inextricably mixed; they 
never matched each other, and you sus- 
pected them of having originally be- 
longed to the wild younger brother who 
was taller than Hughie or the stupid 
elder brother who was very much shorter. 

George’s boots shone resplendent and 
his nails did not; he had a nice voice. 
Possessing, as he did, two blue-eyed par- 
ents, it was like the poor boy’s unfailing 
filial respect to have painstakingly in- 
herited his father’s large robin’s-egg stare 
and his mother’s invisible eyebrows. 
Once upon a time, a whole legendary age 
before the war, George had been in New 
Haven; then he had been in Washington; 
then he had been in Paris. Now he was 
in a broker’s office, but naturally, if he 
succeeded in marrying Perdita, he would 
enter diplomacy. In that event, his 
qualifications would be manifest, even 
to the Secretary of State. 

Perdita thought, vaguely and with 
some distaste, of chocolate and French 
pastry as opposed to Orange Pekoe and 
crumpets. Then she thought, more 
definitely, of George’s square white house 
at Rye as compared to Hughie’s moated 
grange in Northumberland. But there 
was no denying the facts in the case; 
Hughie was dead, and his blond elder 


brother was barely five foot seven. His 
younger brother was paid to live in 
Penang. So much for that. Pat Morti- 
mer had just bought a chateau near 
Tours, built of stone that was golden 
and crumbly like honeycomb in the sun. 
Only Pat had never forgiven her; indeed 
he had gone to the peevish extreme of 
marrying Millicent, and Millicent was 
the end of Pat. 


‘TH door of the past was dark; it was 
more and more a diminishing glass, 
behind which the small figures shrank and 
wavered to the size of marionettes; their 
gestures were stiff with tragedy. The 
door of the future was clearer than the 
most expensive plate glass; it had sud- 
denly grown bright with rainbow colors. 
It magnified the approaching shape of 
George into that of a beneficent giant; the 
three salmon-pink roses in the giant’s 
hand were larger than cabbages; thei! 
stems were slim young trees. Perdita felt 
no bigger than a tortoise-shell kitten; 
as George drew nearer she felt no bigger 
than a yellow butterfly. But she leaped 
to her feet as George came out of the 
blue mist; the revolving door of Del- 
monico’s stood still. 

“George,” she cried impulsively, “I 
am so glad to see you!” They were the 
kindest words she had ever given him. 
They looked at each other happily; m 
the palm of his hand her fingers seem 
small as. a kitten’s claws and soft as 4 
butterfly’s wings. 
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Protection for 
Every Emergency 


The AutoReelite adds a new sense of security to motor car 
convenience. Its brilliant, piercing beam searches out every 
danger in the road ahead—shows clearly that narrow margin be- 
tween safety and disaster on the dark country highway. Direction 
boards are made easily readable—the curtains of night are thrown 
back and the driver of the AutoReelite equipped car travels with- 
out mental strain or inconvenience. 


But equally important is the protection that AutoReelite alone 
affords. The self-contained automatic reel allows the lamp to be 
taken to any part of the car—under the hood, at the rear wheel for 
a change of tires, to the gasoline gauge—anywhere where illumin- 
ation is required. There are no loose parts to be lost or broken, 
and the cord is automatically retrieved when the lamp is returned 
to its bracket. 


The AutoReelite may be obtained for any type of car, open or 
enclosed. Carried by dealers everywhere. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory 
1710 Wellington Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Booklet 313K which describes 

and illustrates the entire 

AutoReelite line will be sent 
free on request. 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON. A REEL 
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Golf Bag 
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BUHRKE Metal Bottom 


“Look for the name 
and red tag” 


HOW’D YOU LIKE TO PLAY 
A BETTER GAME? 


OW’D you liketo improve your putting—lower 
your scores? The new Burr-Key Golf Bag— 


Equipped With the Burr-Key 
PaNe bi tt le-V0) (oie we-vetel (ome tele Me) eCelel (olaamiee-te) 


paves the way to greater efficiency. No tired, 
strained wrists—instantly adjusted—a perfectly 
balanced bag—less carrying effort. Other exclus- 
ive Burr-Key features: Metal Bottom—Locked 
Sole) <5 ees Wo) ) nO Cho dEnnD sz-VuatalesoMmoCeu-tel-toeelo cla 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
“The House of Quality” 
New York Office and SHdwroom, 258 Broadway 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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The Early Days of Pablo Picasso 


(Continued from page 62) 


Oh! dear days of hardship, of work, of 
friendship and of joy. Several studios in 
the house were cellars, and the stairs 
were never swept. Everything was of 
wood. 


Guillaume Apollinaire 


F all the young and brilliant friends 

who came to the rue Ravignan, 
Picasso preferred Guillaume Apollinaire, 
that great lyric poet whom the war, alas! 
has killed. One day Picasso took me to a 
bar in the rue d’Amsterdam (this was in 
1905) to let me meet an extraordinary 
man. This is not the place to describe 
Guillaume Apollinaire—but how he daz- 
zled us, how he charmed us! and what a 
place he held in Picasso’s life. What a 
spectacle to see the friendship of those 
two geniuses who understood each other 
so well. 

Apollinaire introduced him to Matisse, 
Derain, Picabia, Vlaminck and Braque. 
We used to dine often at Matisse’s house, 
and I believe it was there that Picasso 
first saw a negro statuette. He grew to 
admire negro sculpture so much that he 
gave deep thought to the underlying 
principles of that art. Although Picasso 
has never taken me into his confidence 
as to the origin of his discovery of cubism, 
I have often thought that it was the 
application of the rules of negro sculpture 


which brought it about. He groped a 
long time toward this discovery, and his 
work absorbed him to the point of bury- 
ing him in silence for hours at a time: 
“Go and amuse yourselves”, he said, in 
the voice of the genius enslaved by him. 
self, to Apollinaire and me, one evening 
when he was feverishly covering sheet 
after sheet of paper with signs and figures 
—sitting at the table which served also 
for his meals. Picasso ‘ made” negro 
art as he “‘made” the work of Rousseau, 

Picasso was also very fond of Salmon, 
He greatly likes clever people, and Sal- 
mon has in his cleverness a combination 
of tenderness and biting humor which 
gives great charm to his experience of 
Parisian life. It would need a volume, I 
repeat, to tell about Picasso and those 
who have surrounded him. He reigned 
on the Butte Montmartre as our Lord 
reigned in Palestine. Deaths, rivalries, 
removals, successes, have separated these 
hard-working young men, but I am per- 
suaded that in his fine apartment on the 
rue La Boétie, Picasso never thinks with- 
out emotion of the friendly ties, the 
gaiety, and the discoveries of that poor 
and happy time. For a vivid picture of 
the life on Montmartre which centered 
about Picasso, one should read “la 
Négresse du Sacré Coeur”, a novel by 
Salmon. 


The French Occupation 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Costumes by the American Tent and 
Awning Company.” 

Yet of all this decent resentment, not a 
syllable appeared in their subsequent 
accounts of the performance. 

The above suggestion that Guitry’s 
laughter, when heard at home, seems to 
have less of a leer in it should not be mis- 
read as an intimation that a literal trans- 
lation of his plays would horrify the 
American playgoer and bring the New 
York police a-battering at the theater 
door. The shifting current of the public 
taste has run too rapidly to justify any 
such idea. It is true that the lumbering 
authorities were heaved into motion this 
season against Asch’s God of Vengeance, 
a second-rate tragedy from the Yiddish 
in which an undercurrent flowed from 
Lesbos. But there are reasons to suspect 
that the real resentment against that 
play had its source in other scenes. 


Some Shocking Examples 
WAS less shocked at certain of the 
passages in The God of Vengeance, 
which was at least elevated by one mag- 
nificent performance, than by less con- 
spicuous events in the theater which 
passed unnoticed and in the face of which 

a Grand Jury would be helpless. 
I was shocked, for instance, at the 
observance of the thirtieth birthday of 


the Empire Theater, the house where the 
fond Charles Frohman brought us Maude 
Adams each year and every Christmas, 
with Peter Pan, filled New York with the 
sound of sleighbells and the music of a 
thousand nurseries. I was shocked when 
those in charge of this celebration thought 
it appropriate that the entertainment 
should reach its climax in a display of 
Gilda Gray’s talented torso attended by 
maidens from the Follies clad in the con- 
ventional fig leaf. One could not help 
wondering if the spirit of Charles Froh- 
man visited his beloved playhouse that 
night and, if so, how long it lingered. 

I was shocked when one of our younger 
actresses, atrociously directed, if at all, 
in a revival of King Lear achieved the 
incredible by making Cordelia seem in- 
sincere. Shocked, too, when the same 
revival distinguished itself by allowing 
the magnificent réle of the Fool to be 
played by an ineligible girl. And shocked 
into a kind of insensibility when the 
Equity Players permitted their stage to 
be used for a morality play by Charles 
Rann Kennedy in which the réle of the 
eleven-year-old Christ child was  fear- 
fully embodied by an exceptionally tall, 
undernourished young woman with com- 
mencement-stage gestures and bobbed 
hair. Yet they call out the police for 
The God of Vengeance. 
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How it feels to be the 
leader of the tire business 


YB Fenmeny was a time when the bigger a business 
grew the more “uppish” it got. 

These days are over—praise be! 

The makers of Royal Cords are the leaders of 
the industry, but they don’t feel it any loss of 
dignity to reach out for new friends. 

And they take the very simple way of just ask- 
ing you to try one Royal Cord. All the U. S. 
Royal Cord policies are simple. 

For instance, Royal Cords have never 
talked about exceptional mileages. There 
are hundreds of testimonial letters in the 
files but they might sound extravagant and 
misleading to people and that is not a 
good thing. 

Yet the makers of Royal Cords believe 





that Royals deliver the greatest average mileage of 
any tire that was ever made. This seems to be 
proven by the confidence car owners have in these 
tires. 


Royal Cords have never been sold at “big dis- 
counts” or featured in “sales”. People can’t tell 
what a tire is actually worth if it sells for all kinds 
of prices in different sections of the country. 


The support Royal Cords are getting today from 
sO many new users is the outcome of people feel- 
ing confidence and trusting the Royal Cord 
makers. 


When you put Royal Cords on your 
car you are going to be satisfied. You will 
see what a good, clean money’s worth they 
are. 


Trade Mark 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires” 


© 1923, United States Tire Co., New York City 
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To open, turn 
lock up. To 
lock, turn lock 
down, One turn 
unlocks or locks 
every catch. 


Belber Traveling Bags 
are recognized the 
world over for their 
unusual smart appear- 
ance, convenience 
and everlasting wear! 


NY 


1 Belber hel 


make it the best trip ever 


HE new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 

robe Trunk multiplies the pleasures 
of traveling many times over. It is so 
convenient to pack and unpack—and it 
carries the clothes so securely without 
wrinkling or mussing. Of course, it 
serves as an attractive wardrobe when- 
ever you stop. 


No other wardrobe trunk can possibly 
give you the same conveniences. The 
new Belber Safe-Lock, for instance, can 
be found only on Belber Trunks. It 
eliminates all of the unpleasant stoop- 
ing and straining to lock or unlock the 
catches. Simply turn the lock up or 
down—and your Belber is unlocked or 
locked easily, quickly and pleasantly. 

Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe Trunks 
—and how to pack,” explains many of the 
Belber features of co 7 beauty and 


durability that you will appreciate. It will be 
mailed free upon request. 


D 








The 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 
World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
é 8) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Modern Houses 


A Plea for a Less Obtrusive and More Genuine Modern Ay 
of Decoration 


By PAUL GERALDY 


N the past fifteen years great efforts 
i] have been made by the architect- 

decorators—the ensembliers, as they 
call themselves—to give us a modern art 
of furniture and to use new elements of 
decoration in the adornment of our 
houses. These efforts have not all been 
vain. Among many bizarre and extrava- 
gant results, we have yet been able to find 
in the special exhibitions pleasing models, 
harmonious ensembles in a good style, of 
charming coloring, at once audacious and 
delicate, and which show a very decided 
tendency toward more simplicity and 
sobriety. 

It seems to me that they have not yet 
become sufficiently sober or simple. It is 
clear that modern taste is leaning more 
and more toward the simplification of 
parts. It is right in this. Our era is very 
young and is still seeking itself. To think 
that a hundred years ago we did not even 
have railroads! The modern artist, child 
of the new. century, is spelling out his 
alphabet. He wants to begin everything 
afresh. Ornament binds him to past 
epochs: he tries to free himself from its 
trammels. Living in the midst of ma- 
chinery as we do, our taste for the bare, 
rational and logical is greatly enhanced. 
We have learned to feel that there is a 
beauty in the useful, more solid and more 
sure than that which rests only upon our 
fancy. The artists who have given them- 
selves to the task of creating apartments 
and houses which will satisfy us should 
consult the man of tomorrow far rather 
than the man of today, for it is in the 
future and not in the past that they can 
find out truth. 


The Man of Tomorrow 


HE man of tomorrow? But we begin 

to see him, I think. He has under- 
stood that in the city he is consumed. 
He has asked his intelligence to help 
him get nearer to nature. He now devotes 
part of his time to strengthening. his 
muscles, to repairing the strain on his 
tired nerves. We meet him on the moun- 
tain-tops in winter and on the beaches in 
summer. And these highly civilized men, 
escaped from their frames and rejuve- 
nated by the sports which have once more 
given their souls simplicity, have found a 
fresher and purer feeling of the nature of 
things. They adapt themselves exactly 
to circumstances. In the winter sport 
resorts, the true éléganis are those who 
refine upon the perfection of their adap- 
tation. The most perfect coat is the one 
which keeps one warm without hamper- 
ing one’s motions, made of wool not quite 
fleecy enough to catch the snow. The 
most perfect shoe is the roughest, the 
thickest, the one that can go on over 
two pairs of stockings. Smartness is 
controlled by the most scrupulous utili- 
tarianism. Now I verily believe that we 
have to go back to antiquity to find 
costumes as beautiful as those of the 
skiers in the high mountains. And the 
warriors of Persia, were they more per- 
fect in their leather armor than the 
aviator in his suit of sail-cloth and helmet 
of leather as he steps down from his 
aeroplane? 

How can we doubt that the beauty of 
the settings in which we live and of the 
objects we use consists, just as it does 
with costume, in exact appropriateness to 
the circumstances in which modern life 
has placed us? We can best realize this, 
when we consider those great hotels, 
rather unfortunately dubbed “palaces”, 
which are being built today. Nothing is 
more satisfying than the white, hygienic 
bareness of their deep corridors; than the 
amazing walls of glass which take the 
place of the old-fashioned narrow win- 


dows; than the lighting fixtures, become 
less ornate and more sober; than the 
lifts; than the radiators which please the 
eye and the mind simultaneously by giy. 
ing us the feeling of their exact adaptation 
to what we expect of them. Beside these 
new buildings we feel very definitely how 
ugly are the hotels built more than ten 
years ago—ugly as were those first auto. 
mobiles which resembled too well the 
shapes of carriages. 

In these “palaces” the architect has 
obeyed more than he has commanded, 
He has obeyed a master, and this master 
had certainly no pretentions to being an 
artist. This master was Comfort—the 
implacable and ruthless tyrant—before 
whom, willy-nilly, he had to bow. And 
it has turned out that this brute has been 
much more successful than the architect, 


“Art That Should Not Be Seen” 


OW that he has given us such shining 

proofs of his ability, might we not 
listen to him a little more, and, in the 
houses which are being built today, seek 
beauty less in doubtful decorative fancies 
than in that utilitarian logic which has 
already borne such interesting architec- 
tural fruits. There is true beauty ina 
fine automobile, and someone wrote the 
other day that the columns of an aero- 
plane show as pure proportions as the 
columns of the Parthenon. 

Wherefore should we continue to 
crouch over the embers of a dead past? 
The time has gone by for heavy curtains, 
for we have learned to love light and air. 
The time has gone by for heavy mould- 
ings and complicated cornices, for we 
have learned to hate dust. The time 
has gone by for low furniture and divans 
loaded with cushions, for we have 
acquired a taste for energy. Then, too, 
we lead, today, a very tiring life. We 
must have houses that are calm and 
restful, not cluttered with art as are the 
rooms into which these modern decora- 
tors plan to shut us. A wall, a door, a 
window—how beautiful it might be! 
Is it necessary to decorate them with 
elements borrowed from an alien world? 
“T should like’’, remarked to me recently 
a very young architect, as we were passing 
one of these fashionable exhibitions of 
furniture, “I should like to create art 
that should not be seen!” A fine phrase, 
and one that could serve as formula to 
the modern aestheticians. 

Only it is infinitely easier to create art 
that is seen! And what my young archi- 
tect was setting before himself was the 
very culmination of art. If the dwellings 
of our parents were always so crowded 
with ornaments it was because their 
walls were very ugly. If they had had 
beautiful walls, they would have shown 
more respect for them. Only, again, it is 
extremely difficult to make a wall that 
shall be beautiful in itself. To have in 
one’s house walls so perfect that one 
could not wish to hang anything on them, 
that would be the supreme luxury. But 
what tact would be required in the archi- 
tect! The proportions of these walls, the 
colors of them, these are problems of 
infinite delicacy. 


The Objet d’Art 


T is obviously easier to hide every- 

thing under pictures, furniture, bronzes, 
under all those useless objects which we 
see flowering around us in such exuber- 
ance. “Do you then reject the objet dart, 
do you despise it?” I shall be asked. 
Most certainly not! And it is precisely 
because I infinitely respect it that I want 
for it a more noble role. A true work of 
art is a kind of living being and deserves 

(Continued on page 118) 
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In nineteen years of manufacturing 
motor vehicles, Reo has unswervingly 
adhered to the quality idea. 


The Coupe, pictured above, is typical 
of the Reo conception of enclosed car 
quality and comfort. The body is all 
steel paneled over an enduring frame- 
work of rugged hardwood. Lines are 
smoothly graceful, and the interior fit- 
ments are of remarkable completeness. 


The Reo chassis is double-framed, with 
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important units cradled against road 
shocks in an inner frame mounting. 


A guarantee of power and fleetness is 
the famous 50 H. P. six-cylinder Reo 
motor, which, with giant intake valves 
in head, large exhaust ports, a four- 
bearing crankshaft balanced dynamic- 
ally and statically, aluminum alloy 
pistons, unusual cooling efficiency and 
wonderful accessibility,— 


Is truly a remarkable achievement in 
automobile design and manufacture. 
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To open, turn 
lock up. To 
lock, turn lock 
down. One turn 
unlocks or locks 
every catch. 


RE CaN SIR RICE, Sn SP 


Belber Traveling Bags 
are recognized the 
world over for their 
unusual smart appear- 
ance, convenience 
and everlasting wear! 


1 Belber heb 


make it the best trip ever 


HE new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 
robe Trunk multiplies the pleasures 
of traveling many times over. It is so 
convenient to pack and unpack—and it 
carries the clothes so securely without 


wrinkling or mussing. 


Of course, it 


serves as an attractive wardrobe when- 


ever you stop. 


No other wardrobe trunk can possibly 
give you the same conveniences. The 
new Belber Safe-Lock, for instance, can 
be found only on Belber Trunks. It 
eliminates all of the unpleasant stoop- 
ing and straining to lock or unlock the 


catches. 


Simply turn the lock up or 


down—and your Belber is unlocked or 
locked easily, quickly and pleasantly. 


Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe Trunks 
—and how to pack,” explains many of the 


conu ty and 








? Belber features of n y 
durability that you will appreciate. It will be 
\ "4 mailed free upon request. 


D 





SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
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VANITY FAR 


Modern Houses 


A Plea for a Less Obtrusive and More Genuine Modern An 
of Decoration 


By PAUL GERALDY 


N the past fifteen years great efforts 
i] have been made by the architect- 

decorators—the ensembliers, as they 
call themselves—to give us a modern art 
of furniture and to use new elements of 
decoration in the adornment of our 
houses. These efforts have not all been 
vain. Among many bizarre and extrava- 
gant results, we have yet been able to find 
in the special exhibitions pleasing models, 
harmonious ensembles in a good style, of 
charming coloring, at once audacious and 
delicate, and which show a very decided 
tendency toward more simplicity and 
sobriety. 

It seems to me that they have not yet 
become sufficiently sober or simple. It is 
clear that modern taste is leaning more 
and more toward the simplification of 
parts. It is right in this. Our era is very 
young and is still seeking itself. To think 
that a hundred years ago we did not even 
have railroads! The modern artist, child 
of the new. century, is spelling out his 
alphabet. He wants to begin everything 
afresh. Ornament binds him to past 
epochs: he tries to free himself from its 
trammels. Living in the midst of ma- 
chinery as we do, our taste for the bare, 
rational and logical is greatly enhanced. 
We have learned to feel that there is a 
beauty in the useful, more solid and more 
sure than that which rests only upon our 
fancy. The artists who have given them- 
selves to the task of creating apartments 
and houses which will satisfy us should 
consult the man of tomorrow far rather 
than the man of today, for it is in the 
future and not in the past that they can 
find out truth. 


The Man of Tomorrow 


HE man of tomorrow? But we begin 

to see him, I think. He has under- 
stood that in the city he is consumed. 
He has asked his intelligence to help 
him get nearer to nature. He now devotes 
part of his time to strengthening. his 
muscles, to repairing the strain on his 
tired nerves. We meet him on the moun- 
tain-tops in winter and on the beaches in 
summer. And these highly civilized men, 
escaped from their frames and rejuve- 
nated by the sports which have once more 
given their souls simplicity, have found a 
fresher and purer feeling of the nature of 
things. They adapt themselves exactly 
to circumstances. In the winter sport 
resorts, the true élégants are those who 
refine upon the perfection of their adap- 
tation. The most perfect coat is the one 
which keeps one warm without hamper- 
ing one’s motions, made of wool not quite 
fleecy enough to catch the snow. The 
most perfect shoe is the roughest, the 
thickest, the one that can go on over 
two pairs of stockings. Smartness is 
controlled by the most scrupulous utili- 
tarianism. Now I verily believe that we 
have to go back to antiquity to find 
costumes as beautiful as those of the 
skiers in the high mountains. And the 
warriors of Persia, were they more per- 
fect in their leather armor than the 
aviator in his suit of sail-cloth and helmet 
of leather as he steps down from his 
aeroplane? 

How can we doubt that the beauty of 
the settings in which we live and of the 
objects we use consists, just as it does 
with costume, in exact appropriateness to 
the circumstances in which modern life 
has placed us? We can best realize this, 
when we consider those great hotels, 
rather unfortunately dubbed “palaces”, 
which are being built today. Nothing is 
more satisfying than the white, hygienic 
bareness of their deep corridors; than the 
amazing walls of glass which take the 
place of the old-fashioned narrow win- 


dows; than the lighting fixtures, become 
less ornate and more sober; than the 
lifts; than the radiators which please the 
eye and the mind simultaneously by giy. 
ing us the feeling of their exact adaptation 
to what we expect of them. Beside these 
new buildings we feel very definitely how 
ugly are the hotels built more than ten 
years ago—ugly as were those first auto- 
mobiles which resembled too well the 
shapes of carriages. 

In these “palaces” the architect has 
obeyed more than he has commanded, 
He has obeyed a master, and this master 
had certainly no pretentions to being an 
artist. This master was Comfort—the 
implacable and ruthless tyrant—before 
whom, willy-nilly, he had to bow. And 
it has turned out that this brute has been 
much more successful than the architect. 


“Art That Should Not Be Seen” 


OW that he has given us such shining 

proofs of his ability, might we not 
listen to him a little more, and, in the 
houses which are being built today, seek 
beauty less in doubtful decorative fancies 
than in that utilitarian logic which has 
already borne such interesting architec- 
tural fruits. There is true beauty ina 
fine automobile, and someone wrote the 
other day that the columns of an aero- 
plane show as pure proportions as the 
columns of the Parthenon. 

Wherefore should we continue to 
crouch over the embers of a dead past? 
The time has gone by for heavy curtains, 
for we have learned to love light and air. 
The time has gone by for heavy mould- 
ings and complicated cornices, for we 
have learned to hate dust. The time 
has gone by for low furniture and divans 
loaded with cushions, for we _ have 
acquired a taste for energy. Then, too, 
we lead, today, a very tiring life. We 
must have houses that are calm and 
restful, not cluttered with art as are the 
rooms into which these modern decora- 
tors plan to shut us. A wall, a door, a 
window—how beautiful it might be! 
Is it necessary to decorate them with 
elements borrowed from an alien world? 
“T should like’’, remarked to me recently 
a very young architect, as we were passing 
one of these fashionable exhibitions of 
furniture, “I should like to create art 
that should not be seen!” A fine phrase, 
and one that could serve as formula to 
the modern aestheticians. 

Only it is infinitely easier to create art 
that is seen! And what my young archi- 
tect was setting before himself was the 
very culmination of art. If the dwellings 
of our parents were always so crowded 
with ornaments it was because their 
walls were very ugly. If they had had 
beautiful walls, they would have shown 
more respect for them. Only, again, it 1s 
extremely difficult to make a wall that 
shall be beautiful in itself. To have in 
one’s house walls so perfect that one 
could not wish to hang anything on them, 
that would be the supreme luxury. But 
what tact would be required in the archi- 
tect! The proportions of these walls, the 
colors of them, these are problems of 
infinite delicacy. 


The Objet d’Art 


7 is obviously easier to hide every- 
thing under pictures, furniture, bronzes, 
under all those useless objects which we 
see flowering around us in such exuber- 
ance. “Do you then reject the objet dart, 
do you despise it?” I shall be asked. 
Most certainly not! And it is precisely 
because I infinitely respect it that I want 
for it a more noble role. A true work of 
art is a kind of living being and deserves 
(Continued on page 118) 
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motor vehicles, Reo has unswervingly shocks in an inner frame mounting, 


adhered to the quality idea. 














A guarantee of power and fleetness is 
the famous 50 H. P. six-cylinder Reo 
motor, which, with giant intake valves 
in head, large exhaust ports, a four- 
bearing crankshaft balanced dynamic- 
steel paneled over an enduring frame y and statically, aluminum alloy 
work of rugged hardwood. Lines are _ pistons, unusual cooling efficiency and 
smoothly graceful, and the interior fit- wonderful accessibility,— 

ments are of remarkable completeness. 


The Coupe, pictured above, is typical 
of the Reo conception of enclosed car 
quality and comfort. The body is all 


Is truly a remarkable achievement in 
The Reo chassis is double-framed, with automobile design and manufacture. 
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2,500,000 
More Motor Cars 


This year’s motoring season will see two 
and a half million more cars on Ameri- 
can streets and highways. Streets will 

more congested; traffic jams and 
collisions more frequent; cars will be 
squeezed into every foot of down town 
parking space. A bumperless car will 
be like a frail boat in an ice jam. 


Biflex Bumpers are a necessity. With 
Biflex you can drive anywhere with 
safety and confidence—get into traffic 
jams—stop suddenly—park your car 
safely. You or the fellow ahead can 
back up or move forward; Biflex will 
protect both cars against damaging 
smashes. 


Biflex is built of especially processed, 
tough, springy steel, scientifically oil 
tempered. Its continuous “hoop-like” 
design, made possible by narrowed, 
“full-looped” ends, makes Biflex a great 
steel cushion with protecting strength 
porportioned to car weight. Biflex 
Brackets are designed specially to fit 
any standard car; never come loose, 
slip or rattle. They make Biflex an in- 
tegral part of the car. 

Armor your car against smashes! Have 
your auto or accessory dealer equip your 
car, FRONT and REAR, with Biflex 
Bumpers. Look for the Biflex trade 
mark— it identifies the genuine, original 
Biflex. Priced from $21 to $28; saves 
its cost in every crash. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets 

are fully protected by U. S. 

Patents. Guaranteed against 
breakage for one year. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CoO., 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Biflex 


Spring Bumper 


"Protection with Distinction" 








VANITY FAIR 


Profits and Public Utilities 


(Continued from page 12) 


of gas, are services which cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The same conclusion applies 
to the telephone business. The amount of 
this kind of service which will be used in 
time of depression obviously is subject 
to a certain degree of reduction. House- 
holders will exercise greater economy, and 
the industrial use of power will be cur- 
tailed. There are, however, fairly definite 
limits to these reductions. After all, gas 
will be used to cook meals and lights will 
be turned on in the evenings. A great 
many other economies will be practiced 
before use of these things is seriously 
reduced. Furthermore, consumers cannot 
accumulate stores of light and heat, and 
there are no middlemen whose shelves 
can become clogged with these commodi- 
ties. A community can live for consider- 
able periods on its stocks of such things 
as flour and sugar. Old clothes can be 
worn a year longer, the old automobile 
can be run another twelve months or 
laid up, and the house can go without 
painting or a new roof. But electricity 
and gas must be used every day, and must 
be paid for on what amounts to a cash 
basis. Obviously the gross income of a 
utility company must be far steadier 
than that of the ordinary industrial 
company. 

Another unusual advantage of a utility 
company arises from the fact that it 
enjoys a monopoly of its business in its 
own particular territory. This monopoly 
is, in addition, desirable on grounds of 
public policy, and is generally approved. 
With no competitor, the utility is not 
subjected to ruinous price cutting when 
depression begins to make itself felt. 
Its rates are fixed by a public commission 
and are reduced only after extensive 
hearings and after demonstration of the 
fact that the company can take the cut 
without injury to the investment position 
of its securities. That this advantage is 
worth a great deal will be testified to by 
the many industrial companies which 
suffered such heavy losses on account of 
the collapse in prices which started in 
1920. 

Public utility companies have, in fact, 
no inventory problems. Every manu- 
facturing enterprise is obliged to accumu- 
late supplies of raw materials against 
orders in hand. Every retailer must have 
stocks of goods on his shelves and in his 
store rooms to meet the prospective 
demands of his customers. In the period 
of high prices which comes just before the 
end of a boom, business men can hardly 
escape having high-priced inventories 
of greater or less magnitude. It is in the 
liquidation of these inventories that the 
huge losses are taken during the down- 
ward sweep of a business cycle. Yet the 
utility has nothing of the kind. Electric 
current cannot be stored on any impor- 
tant scale and most of the gas consumed 
on a given day is made on that very day. 
Nor can the telephone company lay in a 
supply of calls to be sold to subscribers. 
This factor as much as any other explains 
the consistency and steadiness of public 
utility earnings. 

Nor is the style problem present to 
harrass the utility manager. Makers and 
sellers of things that are worn continually 
have to change the pattern of their goods 
to suit the whim of the moment. As 
styles change, raw materials frequently 
become useless and old lines of finished 
products have to be disposed of at marked 
concessions. But there are no styles in 
electrical units or in a cubic foot of gas. 

After all, the inventory and style 
problems are but a part of the broader 
question of management. And in this 
respect it is clear that the utilities enjoy 
a broad advantage. Their success is 
much less dependent on the character of 
the management employed than in the 
case of the ordinary industrial enterprise. 
What has been said about inventories 
makes it perfectly clear that the success 


of a manufacturing or commercial under. 
taking is dependent to an extreme d 

on the foresight and skill of the 

ment. Judgment must continually hy 
exercised with regard to the future, 
Contracts must be entered into whic 
may make or wreck the business. Map 
kets must be judged, both from the buy; 
and selling standpoints. These probleay 
do not exist in the case of the utility 
company. Good management for the 
latter is, of course, greatly to be desired, 
Poor management cannot hurt it, how. 
ever, to nearly the same extent that it 
can injure an industrial company. 


URNING our comparison now to 
railroads, a number of striking points 

become apparent. Both utilities and 
railroads are regulated by public com. 
missions. But whereas the carriers have 
both rates and wages prescribed for them" 
by official bodies, the utilities are allowed 
a free hand in labor matters. Their labor 
problem is, furthermore, a small one; itis 
also a local one. The railroads’ labor 
problem, on the other hand, is one of the 
first magnitude; and it is adjudicated ona 
nationwide basis. Representative figires 
compiled by a leading firm of investment 
bankers show that in the average electric 
light and power company wages consume 
but 13.3 per cent of gross revenues, as 
against from 4o to 60 per cent in the case 
of railroad companies. Here again the 
situation makes for relative stability in 
utility earnings, as may be gathered from 
the carriers’ experiences with _ their 
shopmen during the past year. 

In the representative utility company 
mentioned above, the chief item in 
operating costs is coal, which consumed 
20.9 per cent of gross revenue. Even 
here, however, the utilities have a peculiar 
advantage in that coal adjustment clauses 
very commonly are inserted in their rate 
agreements. That is, a basic charge for 
service is set up, with a sliding scale of 
additions in case the price of fuel rises. 

Speaking brvadly, the utilities are 
easier to regulate and are better regulated. 
Their rate structure is simple in compar- 
son with the thousands of complicated 
tariffs included in a railroad’s rate book. 
Their regulatory commissions, being 
state bodies, are less susceptible to politi- 
cal and labor pressure. A great change has 
taken place, furthermore, in the relations 
between the utilities and their supervisory 
commissions. Whereas in the early days 
there may have been cases in which 
unscrupulous promoters sought to make 
large profits and retire, and in which 
extreme antagonism existed between the 
two parties, those days have passed. On 
the one hand, the utility companies are 
imbued with the idea of giving service 
and receiving in compensation a fait 
return on the invested capital, while on 
the other hand the commissions realiz 
that service cannot be rendered without 
fair rates and that the companies must be 
treated so that the excellence of theif 
credit will enable them to raise the f 
capital continually needed for the expat 
sion of their facilities. More utility men 
are being placed on the commissions an 
the spirit of fair play and codperation 
still increasing. The utility companies, 
in fact, instead of regarding the commis 
sions as their natural enemies, now regard 
them as a protection and a source of 
stability. 


Qpotaes thing which is making for 
a sound basis is the extensive 
growing practice of selling securities 1 
consumers and employees. Well protec 
preferred stocks are offered on a libera 
yield basis; and the success of 
form of financing has been phenomenal. 
The practice has two important effects. 
On the one hand it promotes a spirit 
fair play toward the company. On 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Assurance is made doubly sure when your own convic- 
tions of the beauty and superior quality of your car are 
substantiated by a hall mark so generally accepted by 
owner and dealer alike as the emblem—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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the clothing made by Browning King 
for Men and Boys. 


The English model shown above may be seen 
in the newest imported and domestic fabrics 


CUSTOM Tailor from London designs 


in any of these twenty Browning King Stores. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


407 Washington St. Nicollet at Fifth St. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Profits and Public Utilities 


(Continued from page 108) 


other it places the management very 
much on its metal. Having sold stock 
to his neighbors and employees, a mana- 
ger is extremely loath to take any step 
which might in any way jeopardize the 
dividend on that stock. A community 
of interest clearly is created. 

While a great deal has been said above 
as to the advantages enjoyed by utility 
companies, it must not be assumed that 
the desire is to derogate other kinds of 
enterprises and other kinds of securities. 
Each kind has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. The particular advantages of 
utilities are their stability and safety. 
Their disadvantage lies in the limitations 
imposed on the possibility of capital 
appreciation. Examples are not wanting 
of magnificently managed railroads and 
industrial companies, whose bonds are 
gilt-edged and whose stock possesses both 
investment worth and a_ speculative 
appeal. It is not that railroad and 
industrial businesses are bad. The point 
is simply that the public utility business 
is good. 

With much greater stability of income 
and expenses than industrials and with a 
freer control of expenses and more 
favorable regulation than railroads, the 
utilities offer a unique form of investment. 
The possibilities for capital appreciation 
cannot in general compare with those 
existing in the case of industrial com- 
panies; but the investment worth of good 
utility securities is not excelled by any 
other class of obligation. Utility securities 
sell, furthermore, on a somewhat more 
liberal yield basis than do other sound 
securities, the explanation lying partly 
in their comparative newness and partly 
in the fact that most of them are dealt in 
on an “over the counter” basis instead 
of on the larger stock exchanges. Utility 
issues naturally vary in quality and should 
not be bought blindly. It isclear, however, 
that the well-balanced investment pro- 
gram should contain a liberal proportion 
of the standard securities of this class of 
undertaking. 





Bureau of Financial Literature 


Competent Estate Management: A 
valuable book which deals with the care 
of money and property, showing the 


precautions that must be taken to safe. 
guard estates. This booklet is published 
by the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 

Safeguarding Your Family’s Future 
Gives valuable information on “Safe. 
guarding Your Family by Your Will” 
“Safeguarding Your Family by a Living 
Trust”, and “How a Living Trust Js 
Made”. This booklet may be obtained 
by writing to the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa. 
tion, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 

For Buyers of Bonds: A very interesting 
illustrated book, giving valuable informa. 
tion based on one hundred and ten years 
of financial experience in all matters 
pertaining to finance and credit, and also 
recommending a selected list of bonds to 
investors. The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 

Forty-One Years without Loss to Any 
Investor: This book should ke read by 
people who wish to invest money with 
safety in real estate bonds. It is well pre- 
pared, and gives valuable information to 
anyone who intends to invest in this class 
of securities. S. W. Straus & Co.,, of 
New York. 

Foundation Investments: The booklet is 
primarily to acquaint investors with the 
principle of sound and safe investments 
which are firmly imbedded, in well man- 
aged public utility companies. This isa 
very interesting illustrated digest of one 
of the large public utility companies of 
the country. H. M. Byllesby & Com. 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York. 

Creating Good Investments describes 
in a brief but clear and comprehensive 
way the manner in which first-class real 
estate first mortgage bonds are made and 
protected. The booklet contains valuable 
information for investors who are inter- 
ested in this sound form of investment. A 
copy may be obtained from G. L. Miller 
& Company, Inc., 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York, dealer in first mortgage bonds 
paying up to 7% interest. 

Munds & Winslow at 25 Broad Street, 
New York, publish each week a most 
interesting analysis of the cotton situa- 
tion, while their stock market letters 
published every two weeks contain 
authoritative discussions of the security 
markets. 


Redeeming the Actor 


(Continued from page 53) 


which holds the audience and the actors 
in a single room, and throws the action 
against a wall of plaster—or of spectators. 
Robert Edmond Jones sets Richard III 
and Hamlet on a stage backed by one per- 
manent piece of architecture of the period, 
and dreams of a theater where his part in 
a production should be the moving of the 
actors in a shadowless radiance against the 
solid, lovely wall of the theater. Herman 
Rosse speculates upon a gay art of moving, 
kaleidoscopic scenery, and contrasts with 
it another theater of the future which in 
its austere and exalting grandeur would 
fill the souls of the spectators with a sort 
of awe like some shining temple. 


Such theaters are made for the actor— 
the good actor. The scenery of today is 
made for the actor, too, in a manner of 
speaking, but only for the bad actor. So 
long as he is what he is in America no 
amount of chatter will turn us back to 
scenery equally shoddy, equally incompe 
tent. When the actor improves his att, 
he may find himself on such a stage 4s 
Copeau’s. Or, finding himself there— 
bereft of the protective coloring of paint 
and light—he will be compelled to be 
come an artist or quit the stage. Either 
way, scenery for the actor—quite 4s 
much as scenery for its own sake—is 
damned. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


e bonds 


Street, 
a most 
situa- 


OTORING departs from the commonplace 

and becomes luxurious when a big car is 
equipped with Fisk Flat-Tread Cords. The im- 
proved riding ease due to the use of these matchless 
tires is amazing. 


There is no other tire like them—there is none that 
will furnish a basis for comparison. 


Proved by more than a million miles of service be- 
fore they were generally offered to the public, these 


casings have created the most remarkable records 
ever made by a tire. 


Heavier in construction than others—thicker but- 
tons in the safe Fisk tread—a third more road-grip- 
ping surface due to the broad, flat tread which 
simply defies skidding—the Fisk Flat-Tread Cord 


is a luxury—and yet the surest economy. 


Ask your dealer to show you why. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 
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Genuine Scotch Tweeds are 
the Smartest Sports Wear 


You can recognize them at exclusive clubs 


the world over by their air aristocratic and ~ 


unmistakable. 


From the selection of the yarns through 
the fadeless dyeing and expert looming to 
the finishing with a soft smoothness un- 
matched, these world-famous woolens are 
produced with traditional patience, skill 
and critical care. 


The label guarantees the cloth as “Made 
in Scotland of Pure, New Wool’. Look for 
it as a stamp on the fabric at your tailor’s or 
on the label in the garment at your clothier’s. 


The Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Assn., Ltd. 
Headquarters: 27 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Scotland 


For information apply to: 


Tue Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





VANITY FARR 


George Moore: Master of Prose 


(Continued from page 56) 


placing of those trees, in the fragile 
grace of the broken birch that sweeps 
the ‘pale complexioned sky’. Are we not 
looking into the heart of nature, and 
do we not hear the silence that is the 
soul of evening? In this, his perfect pe- 
riod, he is content to leave his foreground 
rubbed over with some expressive grey, 
knowing well that the eye rests not there, 
and upon his middle distance he will lav- 
ish his entire art, concentrating his pic- 
ture on some one thing in which for him 
resides the true reality of the place; be 
this the evening ripples on the lake or 
the shimmering of the willow leaves as 
the last light dies out of the sky.” 

After all, subject-matter counts and 
should count, must and should re-act, 
that is, on the medium of its expression, 
and one should not expect Mr. Moore to 
write of Corot in prose of the same color 
and rhythm as that employed in Esther 
Waters, or A Mummer’s Wife. Of the 
prose in the latter book Mr. Moore him- 
self has said, “The book isn’t written at 
all; you can’t call a collection of sentences, 


| or half-sentences, prose, any more than 





you can call the inhabitants of a hospital 
an effective regiment.” So dissatisfied was 
Mr. Moore to become with the prose of 
his early novels, that he has entirely re- 
written one of them, transforming A 
Modern Lover into Lewis Seymour and 
Some Women, in which the immense gain 
in style is as marked as the gain to the 
story is questionable. 


An Art Which Nature Makes 


66 faa jargon as this is beyondhopeof 

revision”, he had despairingly ex- 
claimed as he began his task. So he tells 
us in his preface to Lewis Seymour, which 
contains some self-revealing remarks on 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whose style he 
admires, while he disparages his gift as a 
story-teller. It is evident that Mr. Moore 
had two ambitions which he has all along 
been striving to combine: to tell a story, 
and to write fine prose. Story-telling 
would seem to have been born with him. 
The writing of fine prose, he would have 
us believe, was a matter of will and in- 
dustry, though, like that gift of being un- 
ashamed, which he attributes to the 


| counsel of Monet, one cannot doubt that 


his prose, too, was not so much learned, as 


| latent in him all the time. 





Hard work unquestionably went to 
its making, but, after all, all art is 
“an art which Nature makes”, and Mr. 
Moore’s life-long admiration of such 
prose art as that of Walter Pater was an 
index of his own undeveloped mastery. 
Even when in the grip of French natu- 
ralism, Mr. Moore was on his knees before 
Marius the Epicurean, and Imaginary 
Portraits still remains for him “the most 
beautiful of all prose books”. Prose that 
should be beautiful in itself, yet be faith- 
ful to the facts of life, was the ideal ever 
before him, yet it is difficult to see how 
such prose could have been put to the 
uses of, say, Esther Waters. We have 
already seen in the passage about Corot 
that, when Mr. Moore’s theme was 
beautiful, his prose was capable of beauty 
too; and in his novel Evelyn Innes, we see 
the beginning of a like reaction between 
theme and treatment. I refer to the pas- 
sages in that book dealing with old music, 
and old musical instruments, and I will 
quote the opening page of Evelyn Innes 
by way of illustration: 

“The thin winter day had died early, 
and at four o’clock it was dark night in 
the long room in which Mr. Innes gave his 
concerts of early music. An Elizabethan 
virginal had come to him to be repaired, 
and he had worked all the afternoon, and 
when overtaken by the dusk, he had im- 
patiently sought a candle end, lit it, and 
placed it so that its light fell upon the 
jacks. . . . Only one more remained to 
be adjusted. He picked it up, touched 
the quill and dropped it into its place, 


rapidly tuned the instrument, and tap 
his fingers over the keys. 

“Tron-grey hair hung in thick locks 
over his forehead, and, shining through 
their shadows, his eyes drew attention 
from the rest of his face, so that none 
noticed at first the small and firmly cut 
nose, nor the scanty growth of beard 
twisted to a point by a movement 
habitual to the weak, white hand. His 
face was in his eyes: they reflected the 
flame of faith and of mission; they were 
the eyes of one whom fate had thrown 
on an obscure wayside of dreams, the face 
of a dreamer and propagandist of old- 
time music and its instruments. He sat 
at the virginal, like one who loved its 
old design and sweet tone, in such 
strict keeping with the music he was 
playing—a piece by W. Byrd, ‘John, come 
kiss me now’—and when it was finished, 
his fingers strayed into another, ‘Nancie’, 
by Thomas Morley. His hands moved 
over the keyboard softly, as if they loved 
it, and his thoughts, though deep in the 
gentle music, entertained casual admin- 
tion of the sixteenth century organ, which 
had lately come into his possession, and 
which he could see at the end of the room 
on a slightly raised platform. Its beauti- 
ful shape, and the shape of the old instru- 
ments, vaguely perceived, lent an en- 
chantment to the darkness. In the corner 
was a viola da gamba, and against the 
walls a harpsichord and a clavichord. 

“Above the virginal on which Mr. Innes 
was playing there hung a portrait of a 
woman, and, happening to look up, a 
sudden memory came upon him, and he 
began to play an aria out of Don Giovanni. 
But he stopped before many bars, and 
holding the candle end high, so that he 
could see the face, continued the melody 
with his right hand. To see her lips and 
to strike the notes was almost like hear- 
ing her sing it again. Her voice came 
to him through many years, from the 
first evening he had heard her sing at 
La Scala.” 


A Romantic Atmosphere 


ERE is that delicate romantic atmos- 

phere, that atmosphere of aesthetic 
nostalgia, in the expression of which Mr. 
Moore’s prose achieves its finest effects, 
remaining prose at its best, while attain 
ing to the quality of poetry. Atmosphere, 
rhythm in all its subtle modulations, an 
unerring sense of “values’’, values of 
color, melody, vision and reverie, @ 
beauty not so much of phrase as of 
texture, a texture of interchanging dyes 
and tones as the hues that flame and 
dream and bloom and fade and glow 
again in indescribable evolutions of har- 
mony on the silken skin of the dolphin 
as its life ebbs out in rainbows. This is 
really none too “poetical” a description 
of the kind of beauty that belongs to 
Mr. Moore’s prose at its best—the prose 
of The Memoirs and the Hail and Farewell 
series—and applied to themes which give 
it its finest opportunity. His prose has 
indeed become so perfected an instru 
ment that he can apply it now to 4 
variety of uses; but, none the less, with 
whatever veracity and firmness of touch 
he may write of racing stables, the lives 
of servant girls and so forth, the themes 
most cognate to Mr. Moore’s nature 
may be briefly summarized as—art and 
love. “They lived for art and love”, he 
says in Evelyn Innes, “and what else 
was there in life? A few sonatas, a few 
operas, a few books, and a love-story; 
we had always to come back to that m 
the end.” “My thoughts run upon 
women,” he acknowledges in Memoirs of 
My Dead Life—“and why not? On what 
would you have them run? on copper 
mines?” 

It is when all these themes are woven 
together, in his unique, indescribable 
fashion, under the harmonizing influence 

(Continued on page 114) 
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ONE OF SIXTY NEW SPRING STYLES 

This Brown Elk Golf shoe with the new crepe 

rubber sole is a reproduction ofan exclusive SS 


custom bootmaker’s idea of the correct pattern 
for a sport shoe for Spring 1923. 






This shows how it is possible to be exclusive with- 
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TIRE CASE 


“ ERFECT Protection for Spare 
Shoes.” Every Allen Tire Case 

is tailored to fit perfectly. In all 

colors —all sizes—many styles. 


The Allen Shutter Front—the ut- 
most in radiation. May be used all 
year round. Beautifully made, per- 
fectly fitted, easily attached, no 
working parts to get out of order. 
Positive hand control. Price $15. 





Its Crowning Virtue is Distance 


ADE especially for those who prefer dis- 
The Allen Auto Specialty Company 


Write for Illustrated folder 


22 WEST 61st STREET 2013 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


tance to some of the fine characteristics of 

the Blue Radio, which remains unchanged. 
The Radio Crown flies lightly off the wood and 
iron and doesn’t require that extra hard punch 
for distance. This is the result of searching tests 
that have culminated in a new process of manu- 
facture, and makes the Radio Crown certain of 
extreme popularity from the start. 


Price—Seventy-Five Cents, Nine Dollars per Dozen. 


John Wanamaker, New York ee SHUTTER FRONT 
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SIMMONS 


CHAINS 


The swivel says it’s a Simmons 


(he WATCH CHAIN 
for Vestless Days 


UMMER makes a vest unpopular. 
But it also complicates the wearing 
of a watch. 

How, then, will you wear it? With 
a Simmons Belt Chain, of course! This 
trim chain is just long enough to reach 
from belt to watch-pocket. Its patent 
clasp locks securely around the belt. It 
slips off again—by the releasing of its 
strong but tiny clasp. Nothing could be 
neater, nothing safer. 

This Belt Chain is as beautifully and 
as thoroughly made as all Simmons 
Chains. There is the same substantial 
shell of gold, green gold or Platinumgold 
drawn over a less expensive base metal. 
The same variety of link styles is at your 
disposal. There are many popular de- 
signs, $2.50 to $5. 

See the Simmons Belt Chain at your 
jeweler’s. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
R. F. Simmons Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto Ontario 


“For fifty years unsurpassed 
in watch chain value” 


In the panel below the 
links of a Simmons Chain 
are shown twice enlarged. 
Notice their strength of 
detail and the variety of 
Kat their design. 


The Belt Chain is just the 
right length to reach from 
belt to watch-pocket. 





VANITY FAR 


George Moore: Master of Prose 


(Continued from page 112) 


of spring, spring in Paris and London, 
spring with all its evocative magic of 
gaiety and sadness, that. Mr. Moore 
brings us prose which, in its blending of 
spiritual romance, and descriptive beauty, 
vibrates with that sense of lost ecstasy 
one found long ago in the prose of 
Heine’s Florentine Nights. I know 
no writing more full and fragrant of the 
spring. ‘Do notice the fragrance of the 
lilacs. Are all you Irish indifferent to 
the spring?” he chaffs Mr. Yeats, 
absorbed in the affairs of the Abbey 
Theatre; and he points out the girls 
“going by in pretty frocks”. “That one, 
Yeats. How delightful she is in her 
lavender dress!” Take this charming 
fugue-like opening of Memoirs of My 
Dead Life, inspired by Spring in London: 


Spring in London 


<r HE spring tide is rising; the almond- 
trees are in bloom, that one growing 
in the area spreads its Japanese decoration 
fan-like upon the wall. The hedges in 
the time-worn streets of Fitzroy Square 
light up—how the green runs along! The 
spring is more winsome here than in 
the country. One must be in London to 
see the spring. One can see the spring 
from afar dancing in St. John’s Wood, 
haze and sun playing together like a lad 
and a lass. The sweet air, how tempting! 
How exciting! It melts on the lips in 
fond kisses, instilling a delicate gluttony 
of life. It would be pleasant to see girls 
in these gardens walking through shadowy 
alleys, lit here and there by a ray, to see 
girls walking hand in hand, catching at 
branches, as girls do when dreaming of 
lovers. But alas! the gardens are empty; 
only some daffodils! But how beautiful 
is the curve of the flower when seen in 
profile, and still more beautiful is the 
starry yellow when the flower is seen full 
face. That antique flower carries my 
mind back—not to Greek times, for the 
daffodil has lost something of its ancient 
loveliness; it is more reminiscent of a 
Wedgwood than of a Greek vase. My 
nonsense thoughts amuse me; I follow 
my thoughts as a child follows butter- 
flies; and all this ecstasy in, and about me, 
is the joy of health—my health and the 
health of the world. This April day has 
set brain and blood on fire.” 

Or again this prelude to Ninon’s Table 
d Hote: 

“The day dies in sultry languor. A 
warm night breathes upon the town, 
and in the exhaustion of light and hush of 
sound life strikes sharply on the ear and 
brain. 

“Tt was early in the evening when I 
returned home, and, sitting in the win- 
dow, I read till surprised by the dusk; 
and when my eyes could no longer follow 
the printed page, holding the book be- 
tween finger and thumb, my face resting 
on the other hand, I looked out on the 
garden, allowing my heart to fill with 
dreams. The book that had interested 
me dealt with the complex technique of 
the art of the Low Countries—a book 
written by a painter. It has awakened in 
me memories of all kinds, heartrending 
struggles, youthful passion, bitter dis- 
appointments; it has called into mind a 
multitude of thoughts and things, and, 
wearied with admiring many pictures and 
arguing with myself, I am now glad to 


exchange my book for the gentle halluc. 
nations of the twilight. 

“T see a line of leafage drawn acrog 
the Thames, but the line dips, revealing a 
slip of grey water with no gleam upon 
it. Warehouses and a factory chi 
rise ghostly and grey, and so cold is that 
grey tint that it might be obtained with 
black and white; hardly is the warmth of 
umber needed. Behind the warehouse 
and the factory chimney the sky jg 
murky and motionless, but higher 
it is creamy white, and there is some 
cloud movement. Four lamps, two on 
either side of the factory chimney, look 
across the river; one constantly goes 
out—always the same lamp—and a 
moment after it springs into its place 
again. Across my window a beautiful 
branch waves like a feather fan. It is the 
only part of the picture worked out in 
detail. I watch its soft and almost im. 
perceptible swaying, and am tempted to 
count the leaves. Below it, and a little 
beyond it, between it and the river, night 
gathers in the gardens; and there, amid 
serious greens, passes the black stain of 
a man’s coat, and, in a line with the coat, 
in the beautifully swaying branch, a be- 
lated sparrow is hopping from twig to 
twig, awakening his mates, in search 
for a satisfactory resting-place. In the 
sharp towers of Temple Gardens the 
pigeons have gone to sleep. I can see the 
cots under the conical caps of slate. 

“The gross, jaded, uncouth present 
has slipped from me as a garment might, 
and I see the past like a little show, 
struggles and heartbreakings of long ago, 
and watch it with the same indifferent 
curiosity as I would the _ regulated 
mimicry of a stage-play. Pictures from 
the past come and go without an effort 
of will; many are habitual memories, but 
the one before me arises for the first 
time—for fifteen years it has lain sub- 
merged, and now like a water weed or 
flower it rises—the Countess Ninon de 
Calvador’s boudoir!” 


Pictured Memories 


6¢] FOLLOW my thoughts as a child 
follows butterflies.” It is true; but 
with what an artless art he does it. How 
he winds about, with the apparent in- 
consequence, and loitering music, of a 
mountain stream, falling into one dream 
after another, but never losing his way. 
He is a master of preludes. Preludes, and 
leave-takings. Little else, you may say. 
But, even so, what of it? “What if all 
the meaning lies just in the music?” 
The best of his writing is just revere, 
with delicate pauses for a_ pictured 
memory, and the stream moves o 
again. A shallow stream, would you 
say? What is shallow? and what i 
depth? All the sky of spring is caught 
within it, and all the fragrance of the 
flowering banks, and all the music of the 
years. All the life of a lover of beauti 
life is there wistfully in this talking 
water of delicately tinted and rhythmic 
prose. What would you? Ideas? “Mod- 
ern literature is dying of ideas,” said Mr. 
Yeats in one of his talks in Vale. O how 
truly said! and truer every moment. 
Ideas can never be new. Art alone can be 
that. And Mr. Moore has all the ideas 
anartist needs. He that has more 


none, 
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A smart sennit for wear with 

a lounge suit—low crown, 

sensible wide brim, and quiet, 
tastefully colored band. 


HE well dressed man 

has different straws 
to harmonize with the 
clothes he wears for dif- 
ferent occasions. 


You can find a wide 
selection of appropriate 
Bonar-Phelps straws at 
most of the quality shops 
er in your city. If you have 
me Ma any difficulty, write to 
us for the name of the 
nearest dealer. 








SONAR RHLPS 


Yorn. v-8 


a 
Best Under Ike Sun.’ 


BONAR-PHELPS STRAWS 


FIFTY. EAST ELEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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VANITY FAR 


Whitey of the Redhead 


A Man’s Love for a Woman in the Great Open Spaces 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS, Jr. 


the Western hills, the light of the 
YY sinking sun full in his face. The 
burning orb rocked in its clouds, re- 
sembling an Easter egg in its basket of 
purple and crimson and blue cotton. It 
was glowing red, like a voluptuous Apollo, 
fresh from his hot bath, who lays himself 
gently on his couch, only to sink slowly 
in its gorgeous feathered cushions, until 
he finally disappears from view. 
; “W hitey’s” nostrils dilated with the 
joy of it, and he felt, with a thrill of 
pleasure, the rippling muscles of his body 
as he slipped back and forth in his saddle. 
This was life! This was home! Not 
home as we picture it, a pitifully small 
space, choked between four walls, but a 
wide expanse, over which the prairie 
winds roar like maddened war-horses. 
God smiled when He made this land. 
Smiled? “Whitery” tossed back his head 
with a superb gesture. When He made 
this, His Own Land, He threw His arms 
aloft and shrieked: “Eureka!” 

Suddenly the young man jerked the 
reins, and while his horse reared on its 
hind legs, he glanced at a stage-coach 
that was being held up in the gully. The 
outlaws, after removing a wheel from the 
coach and rolling it into the chasm be- 
low, jumped on their horses and dis- 
appeared between the hills. 

“Whitey” consulted the heavens. He 
wanted, if possible, to get back to the 
Redhead Ranch within a couple of hours, 
in order to punch some cattle before dark, 
and ninety miles of rolling hills remained 
to be covered. However, his generous 
heart urged him to go to the assistance of 
the group huddled below, who, perhaps, 
had been discommoded by the hold-up, 
and he jerked his horse’s reins and flew 
down the hill... . 

Victoria La Gueule stood a little 
apart from the frightened, jabbering 
Easterners. Now and then she favored 
them with a glance of contempt, her 
beautiful head thrown back disdainfully 
as she did so. A flush spread over 
““Whitey’s” handsome countenance when 
he saw her queenly expression, and he 
stopped his horse with a mad jerk. 

“Kin Ah be of any assistance to you, 
lady?” he drawled, removing his hat and 
fingering his forelock, nervously. 

Victoria’s lips parted in a soft smile. 
She took a step forward. 

“T want to get to the Redhead Ranch, 
where I am going to visit Helena Jackson, 
my boarding school chum,” she said, 
glancing up at him shyly and playing 
with the fur of his chaps while she spoke. 

“Whitey” started. 

“Helena Jackson!” he drawled, with a 
look of surprise, “‘She’s mah boss’ darter, 
an’ Ah’m goin’ fer ter—ter marry her.” 
His clean-cut face turned crimson with 
manly embarrassment and he dropped 
his eyes. Then, quickly, he raised his 
head, his eyes still dropped. “Ah’m goin’ 
thar now, across the open spaces, if 
you-all’d condescend t’hop on in front!” 

Victoria hesitated. Then, suddenly, a 
mad light flashed across her eyes. 

“How kind of you!” she murmured, 
and arranging her suit-cases along the 
animal’s flanks, she gathered her skirts 
in one hand and jumped lightly on the 
stallion, in front of “Whitey” ... 

Night had fallen. Under the great, 
dark bowl of heaven, speckled with a 
million pin pricks, this incongruous pair, 
a Western cow-puncher and the daughter 
of a New York millionaire, rode slowly. 
The blades of wheat lifted their heads 
wistfully, each toward its own star, or 
nodded sagely under the gentle breeze. 
The only sound in the silent immensity 
was the swishing of the grain under the 
horse’s feet, soft and rhythmic like a 
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lullaby, and the forlorn, echoless barking 
of the coyotes in the distance. “Whitey? 
felt subdued by the awful splendor, ang 
his heart poured forth in his homely epie. 

“Ah reckon your New York’s som 
joint, with its theaters and cafés ang 
swell dames,” he said, with a soft 
“but to folks like me, this’’, he hesita 
groping blindly for the right word, “this 
is the coyote’s yelp!” 

Victoria nodded, silently. The force of 
his homely metaphor seemed to strike 
a sympathetic chord in her. 

“It’s God’s ideal!” she finally mu. 
mured in reply. “How silly man is” 
she suddenly blurted out, “to build his 
cities and theaters and ornate cath 
when this,” she stretched her arms wi 
the reins hanging on her elbow, at the 
end of which the horse’s head dangled 
like a gorgeous and dexterously made 
hand-bag, “when this is the cathedral 
that Nature intended for us!” 

The young man drew in the maddened 
beast. 

“You said that, Missus”, he drawled, 
eagerly, “like one who loves God’s 
world!” “Whitey” involuntarily blushed 
at the use of the word “one”. 

Victoria’s head drooped. Her skirt 
lifted gently in the wind, but without a 
touch of the flirtatious. Suddenly she 
threw back her head. 

“T love God’s open world!” she cried, 
“T love its expanse of plains, its majestic 
mountains! I love its womanly women, 
and—and its manly men .. .” 


A Kiss in the Prairie 

ROM his position behind her, “Whit- 

ey” felt her eyes drop, shyly. A 
feeling of tenderness suffused him, and, 
with manly respect, he enclosed her warm 
body in his arms and drew her back, 
moving his own body forward and rais- 
ing his knees, to protect her, should the 
horse shy. 

They rode on, each communing with 
the silence. Only the scampering cf 
gophers and the buzz of the sonorous 
prairie-flies, disturbed the solemn still- 
ness. The girl lifted her face, a face cut 
delicately in ivory, to the awful expanse 
of stars, reaching back and back into 
eternity. She shivered,  ecstatically. 
“Whitey”, whose arms already encircled 
her, raised his hands and clutched her. 

“ Are you cold, little gal?” he drawled, 
softly. 

She nodded her head and “Whitey” 
without moving his palms, drew her 
tighter. How soft her skin was! As her 
breath came and went quickly, he had 
picture of two beautiful mountains, 
trembling with volcanic apprehension. 
She laid her head back upon his shoulder 
and he watched her marble throat rise 
and fall. She whispered in his ear. 

“““Whitey’!” she said. 

“Little gal!” He murmured. He low- 
ered his face to hershoulder. Victoria raised 
her arms and clasped the back of his head. 

““Whitey’!” she whispered again. 

He felt her hands tremble. His head 
dropped, lower . . . lower... 


God’s stars in heaven, gazing upon His 
chosen country, did you twinkle harder 
to attract our hero’s attention? O, myriad 
blades of wheat, the fertile offspring o 
the seed planted, aeons past, did you 
not whisper until your tiny voices were 
hoarse? God’s mosquitos, was there not 
a warning in your lyrical song which you 
sang into his ear, and for which you but 
received your death-blow? Why, why 
did not your Maker give you strength am 
power to make our tow-headed boy se 
that which he would not see, hear 
which he would not hear? 

(Continued on page 118) 
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2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tailors 

for men desiring 
to be groomed correctly 
in every detail. Using 
the best ideas of the 
smartest fashion centers 
of the world, it has 
ever been their privilege 
to serve a distinguished 
clientele. 








Black and White 
Scotch 


Sweaters and golf stockings that are really 
Scotch and are sold in America by Cruger’s, 
Inc. Made of wonderfully good Scotch wool. 

Good-looking, black and white patterns 
that are absolutely new on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Other recent impor- 
pes include many 
exclusive patterns in 
weer thin golf 
hose, especially adapt- 
ed for the spring. 

















The sleeves and back 
of this sweater are 
erey. Price $27.50. 
Postpaid. Also in grey 
and tan, grev and green. 


Besides these b! 
and white stockings, 
others may be had in 
brown, blue or tan. 


Price $10.50. Postpaid. 
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“Can you beat it? 


“This old TRUHU Silk Shirt has been 
washed, and washed, and washed—yet its 
color and lustre are just like new!” | 


SMART SILK SHIRTS 


should not cease to be smart when 
they are soiled. If they are white when 
bought they should remain white after 
washing; if they are helio, or beige, 
or natia or some other popular shirt 
shade they should not suffer in origi- 
nal tone and lustre no matter how 
often washed. 

















You can be sure ot this condition if 
you buy shirts that are now the vogue 
—those made of plain colors of 


dy 


> 
R sagem OFF 
/ Pronounced 
(True hue) 


SILKS 





All Colors The Label 
Washable 1 all 

















TRUHU Shirt Weaves: 
Radiums, Broadcloths, Crépes 


“If it’s TRUAU it’s washable” 
JERSEY SILK MILLS, Inc.,25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Whitey of the Redhead 


(Continued from page 116) 


The Eternal Triangle 

6 HITEY” straggled into the con- 

fines of the Redhead Ranch on 
foot, Victoria following on the horse’s 
back. The old mill loomed up before 
him, in the light of the reddening East. 
What a still, lonely thing it was, in a 
still, lonely morning! Its four arms were 
stretched in four directions with a wist- 
fulness that two human arms could never 
portray! 

Helena appeared at the door, a pan- 
cake turner in her hand. She rushed 
toward “Whitey”, her arms outstretched. 
But “Whitey” dropped his head, his fists 
clenching, his face contorted in agony. 

“‘Whitey’! What is it?” she cried. 
And then she saw Victoria. She rushed to 
embrace her. But her friend, too, looked 
away. 

Helena turned her head from one to the 
other in bewilderment. 

__“‘Whitey’! Vicky! Tell me! What is 
it?” 

Then, as the others did not raise their 
heads, her eyes narrowed and her lips 
slowly hardened. 

“Something has happened!” she mut- 
tered between her teeth. 

Victoria raised her face. It was white 
and drawn. Silver threads flecked her 
erstwhile dark hair. Overnight, she had 
become a middle-aged woman. She spoke 
in a low, subdued voice. 

“Something /as happened, Helena.” 
She replied. “Last night . . . under the 
star-pricked sky . . . maddened by the 
winds from the mountain tops .. . he 
—O! I can’t say it!” 

A sob choked her, and her face, already 
an ashen color, turned faintly purple. 
“Whitey” patted her back, his brain 
seething the while. Should he tell Helena 
the truth? Should he, with a word, pitch 
three souls headlong into heil? 


The Devil’s Carpet 
OR the first time, he saw the results 
of evil-doing. A crime is followed by 
a lie; and then comes another to bolster it 
up; and another, heaping up and heaping 
up until the original lie is discovered, and, 
like a carpet that is pulled from beneath 
an unsuspecting person’s feet, it is torn 


Modern 


away, and the whole structure of lies 
tumbles about one, burying him deep he. 
neath the ruins. He saw this clearly, 
but his mind turned it over as he aided 
the choking girl. By the time Victoria haq 
stepped aside, however, he had reached a 
decision. 

He approached Helena. His face was 
calm, expressionless, but his fists were 
clenched and his nails cut deep into his 
palms until tiny threads of blood trickled 
down his hands and onto his chaps, mak. 
ing fantastic designs on the fur. 

“Helena”, he drawled, “We—Miss 
Victoria and I—we—.” He leaned for. 
ward and whispered into her ear. 

Helena stepped back. She stared at the 
couple for a full ten minutes. Then two 
tears clouded her eyes and hesitated upon 
her cheeks like frightened and _bevwil- 
dered children, undetermined as to 
which direction to go. Finally they 
dropped wearily to the ground. 

“You have chosen”, she said, in a 
hoarse but controlled voice. “It is good. 
In the house you will find food. ... 
And then . . . will you go?” ... 


Farewell to the Prairie 

T is autumn, and the sun is setting 

behind the blackened hills. Silhouetted 
against it, two figures, a man’s and a 
woman’s, are riding. As the sharp edge of 
the hills cut further into the ball of fire, 
they stop, turn, and raise their arms 
wistfully toward the land which they are 
leaving. They have sinned _ together, 
and together they must pay and pay and 
pay. 

And now, as the approaching twilight 
paints purple the cold mountains, they 
commit again their crime of the night be- 
fore. But lo! with the consciousness of 
its being guiltless, their sin has become a 
virtue and, with pure hearts, in the full 
light of the dying day, they lean toward 
each other and partake once more of a 
long kiss. Then they press their horses’ 
flanks and continue their ride. 

They are riding in the autumn, into 
the sunset. They are riding toward the 
autumn of life, toward the gleaming sun- 
set that lights the way to a Day Beyond, 
brighter and more eternal. 


Houses 


(Continued from page 106) 


great consideration. First of all it needs 
solitude and must not be disturbed by 
indiscreet proximities. 

To put several pictures by different 
painters side by side is to allow several 
orators to speak at the same time. We 
do not think enough of that! And then a 
work of art is difficult to place, makes 


| great demands, talks loud, and it is 
| already much to have a single one in the 





house with which we must needs get 
along. Shall we be able to live amicably 
with it day by day? That is far from 
certain. It is a living being, I said a 
moment ago. It must therefore be in the 
house like a human being, that can dis- 
creetly retire at certain hours. I take it 
that the picture of a master should be 
an honored guest in our house—not a 
part of the fixed decoration, but capable 
of being transported, removed or silenced 
for a time if we judge it necessary. Hence 
the architect should treat works of art 
as future tenants and not as furniture. 
He must use his ingenuity to compose for 


them a frame wholly satisfying in itself. 
And this frame, this back-ground, before 
any other virtues, must sacrifice all to 
that of being modest, for what counts in 
a house, after all, is the hosts. The woman 
in the boudoir, the man in the smoking- 
room, these must be the centers of in- 
terest. 


The Models 


- is in the objects, in the furnishings 
where we have least looked for it that 
modern beauty dwells. Do not doubt 
that there is beauty in the material and 
the shape of a bath-tub, in the curves 0 
this porcelain basin of glistening white- 
ness. There is beauty, too, in the varnish 
of automobile bodies, in the accurate 
fitting of the doors, in the windows and 
brasses of railway carriages. Let the 
decorators consider this and take warn- 
ing, lest they be passed by as survivors 
of an age whose productions will very 
soon have no place outside of the 
museums. 
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Lines under the ees removed 
Droop under chin lifted 
Downward dvoop at corners of 

mouth corvectcd 
Sagging muscles in cheek strengthened 
By proper preparations and 


Moulding exercises [ 


The line o your Throat 
Cells your Age! 


This is the day of Youth. Youthfulness is fashionable—everyone dances—plays— 
drives and is gay, buoyant and Young. Some women need help—help to rid them- 
selves of those last ten years that so insistently try to show themselves in a cruel 
little droop under the chin—a slight creepiness of the skin—or downward droop at 
the corners of the mouth. 


To these women, burdened with anxious fears, my message 1s one of good cheer— 
for it is entirely possible to remove these reminders of approaching settled maturity 
and restore again your lovely Youthful self. No—it is not Magic—it is simply 


modern science and a thorough knowl- 
edge of just the treatment that vour( p) 
own case requires. Come in when next 


in the city, or write me all about it. 749 FIFTH AVENUE 


My Book 
NY How! 


The Dorothy Gray Patter is * 
flexible rubber’ ad. it —a thin face can be made plump. 


of Vouth can easily 
be yours! 


Dorothy Gray's Russian As- 
tringent Cream tightens the 
skin, without drying it, and 


gives the requi sting in . % 
Feducing. a toofat. chin, —a too fat chin can be reduced. makes 8 periect poses 
DorothyGray'sOrangeFlower L&TZ¢ pores and coarse skin can be Price $3.00 and $5.50. 

¢ Gray's Orange Flower de fi Dorothy Gray's Special Skin 
wy Teele so be weed = made fine. Food fills out hollows and 
tive skin. Price $.85 and Eyes can be made bright and the lines a “a a 2 
eel Gray's Tissue C: thom eradicated. cee 

sue Cream ° Doroth é 

is to be used for an over-sen- —a sallow skin can be made shades ale a eS 
sitive and dry skin. Makes lighter. strengthening relaxed_ tis- 
~ t * ——, = | g « sues around the eyes. Price 

75. ‘ " -—that droop under the chin removed. $1.50. 
Dorothy Gray's Circulation Firm muscles indicate youth. 


Ointment brings back the 
life, youth and natural color 
to the cheeks. Fine for 
flabby_and shriveled neck. 
Price $3.25 and $6.00. 


f _ SPECIAL AGENTS \ 
FOR PREPARATIONS 


B. Altman & Co.; Stern 
Bros.; Lord & Taylor, 
New York, N. Y. 


They can be yours! 


Write today for my book— 
“The Story of Dorothy Gray” 


Dorothy Gray's Cleansing Fred Harvey Drug | 

* y Drug Store, 

cas. Price $1.00 and Union Station, Kansas 
75. City, Mo. 

Dorothy Gray's Motsture Elizabeth Ellsworth, 2-b 

Proof Powder. This powder Newbury St., Boston. 


Shepard Company, 
Providence, R. I. 
Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Smith & Welton, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Mandel Brothers, Chi- 
cago. 

L.S. Ayers, Indianapolis, 
Rorabaugh-Brown, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. 

Lingerie Shop, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Susan Smith, 201 Se- 

curity Bldg., Daven- 


is a healing powder for a 
sensitive skin. Price $1.50. 


Dorothy Gray's Pore Paste « 4ny woman can have ten years lifted from 


na Ng og her—by my simple Face Patting and 
and pimples. Price $1.10. Moulding Methods.” Dorothy Gray. 


For Visitors to New York—A Special Course 
Shorter than my regular course, but most effectual. I prescribe the 


treatment that you especially require, demonstrate my methods, and 
show you how you yourself can easily complete the treatment with my 
Sead for my new Book “The Story of Dorothy Gray.” 


aids. 
port, Iowa. 

Quality Shop, Marion, 
Brothers Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The White House. San 

Francisco. 
Meier and_ Frank, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Crosby sEBros. Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
or order direct from 
Dorothy Gray. Prepaid 
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The Paintings of Henry de Groux 


A Note on a Remarkable Belgian Master of the Macabre 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Breton origin, the son of a painter, 

Charles de Groux, whose work is 
to be seen in many of the picture-galleries 
of Belgium. In 1892, at about the age of 
twenty-five, he had a considerable success 
in Paris, when his immense picture, Le 
Christ aux Outrages, was sent from Brus- 
sels at the expense of King Leopold II, 
and exhibited, first in a sort of shed in 
the rue Alain-Chartier, and afterwards 
in the Salon des Art-Liberaux. Other pic- 
tures followed, and were seen under better 
conditions; a new painter, of disconcert- 
ing originality, seemed to have appeared; 
in 1899 a special number of La Plume 
was devoted to “L’Ciuvre de Henry de 
Groux”, containing articles by Camille 
Lemonnier, Charles Morice, Léon Bloy, 
Octave Mirbeau, and many others, and 
nearly a hundred reproductions of pic- 
tures, drawings and lithographs. Then, 
gradually, the interest died down, the 
new painter was succeeded by other new 
painters, and in France and Belgium 
Henry de Groux is now hardly more than 
a name; his pictures are buried in the 
depths of I know not what vague and un- 
friendly garde-meubles, and he himself is 
living obscurely in Florence, where I saw 
him dragging vast canvases about a bare 
studio in which there was nothing but 
vast canvases and a grand piano. 


De Groux’s Studio 

MAGINE a large and naked face, with 

long and scanty blond hair straggling 
across a high forehead; a profile devoured 
by an exorbitant nose, from which the 
chin retreats; the mouth of an orator, 
the cheeks of an actor, the eyes of a 
stealthy dreamer; a manner of ecclesias- 
tical unction, broken through by abrupt 
nerves and an irony whose ferocity seems 
to turn inward upon itself; and imagine 
this paradoxical being, enveloped to the 


Hite: DE GROUX is a Belgian of 


| heels in a red plush dressing-gown, cut 


after some feminine fashion, staggering 
at one side of a picture twice his height, 
while the beautiful woman whose face he 
has so often painted, never making it 
quite as beautiful as it is, staggered at the 
other side of the picture, in a perilous, 
continual shifting from end to end of the 
studio. 

And imagine all the while a flood of 
talk, a torrent of ideas, sensations, con- 
fessions; vehement and sensitive criti- 
cism of pictures, books and music, a sane 
intellectual wit, together with a feverish 
and irrational comment of personal im- 
pulses. Outside the pages of Balzac, I 
have never met so complete an incarna- 
tion of a type which only Balzac could 
create: the type of the eager, inflexible, 
pitiless, exultant and defeated man of 
genius, sacrificing everything for an idea, 
drunk with the desire of creation, with the 
desire of glory; a somnabulist in life, 
through which he passes with an uncon- 
sciousness only rarely struck awake by 
some obstacle, over which he falls with 
angry helplessness. 

The whole work of de Groux is an 
attempt to render hallucinations, and he 
is haunted at once by colors, by gestures, 
by sounds and by ideas. He has himself 
described fantastically his ‘demoniacal” 
love of color. ‘The mere sight”’, he tells 
us, “of a freshly prepared palette troubles 
me and contracts my throat, as it happens 
with hysterical patients whom the hallu- 
cination or the attraction of some mis- 
deed, of some monstrous sacrilege, liter- 
ally intoxicates!” Form he sees rather 
as gesture than as outline; he sees the 
energy of movement long before he has 
distinguished the contours of the thing 
which moves. But color is like a literal 
possession of the devil; he sees it as 
flame, as flood, as a storm let loose on the 
world, or a deluge overwhelming it. 


There is a kind of cruelty in his lust for 
color, and he can never bring it to the 
point at which he would have it burn, or 
freeze, or become splendor in destruc. 
tion. But, above all, he would have it 
cry aloud, he would hear it in a visible 
rhythm, as some hear music; and in the 
spirals and waves and curved onset of his 
pointing hands and leaping flames and 
multitudinous carnages and_ processions 
in defeat, I seem to discern a rhythm 
like that of Wagner’s music, or a rhythm 
which would do in painting what Wagner 
has done in music. And, lastly, he jg 
haunted by ideas, ideas of a queer sub. 
tlety, a fanatical casuistry. 


De Groux’s Martyrs 

HE has painted many martyrdoms, 

exalting many heroes; he sees the 
same surging crowd of the world, an ocean 
of abysmal filth, churned up against the 
same rock. Now it is Christ, His human 
body shapeless with suffering, like a tom 
rag in the wind of the world’s fury; now 
it is Savonarola, who has burnt the vani- 
ties in Florence, that are to be fuel about 
his own stake; now it is Napoleon, who 
turns his horse backward in retreat, 
over snow and blood and his last ambi- 
tion; now, on a scarcely less apocalyptic 
canvas, it is Zola hooted by the crowd as 
he comes out of the Palais de Justice. He 
has seen “The Bad Shepherds’’, the evil 
“Vintages’’, ‘““‘The Grave-digger of the 
Living”; he has followed death on 
obscure ways, where men hang them- 
selves from trees or die under bloody 
knives; of him, as of Delacroix, Baude- 
laire might have said: 


Delacroix, lac de sang, hanté des mauwis 
anges, 

Ombragé par un bois de sapins toujours 
vert. 


Above all, he has painted fire, the de- 
vastation, whether it burns Savonarola 
or the vanities; and it is in the painting 
of fire that he has brought his color to 
its highest point of intensity. There is 
always some suggestion of flame in his 
pictures, flame turned to rubies and sap- 
phires, as in The Vision of Beatrice, or 
glowing in hair and glittering in jewels, 
as in the somewhat Rossetti-like portrait 
of the woman seated in the chair, with 
the book in her hand. Only Blake has 
put a more joyous and vehement and 
poisonous life into flame, and there is 
something in his painting of flame that 
actually reminds me of Blake, whose 
painted work he has never seen. 


Orestes and the Furies 

i is of Blake, naturally, that one 

thinks before certain canvases and 
before certain lithographs of de Groux; 
and one thinks, also, of El Greco and of 
his groups of lean and tortured figures, 
consumed by flames of the soul. De Groux 
sees in less definite form than either, 
and with a more cerebral excitement. 
He paints with a kind of rage, in which 
his brush seems at times to go headlong, 
making hieroglyphics of form and spots 
and stains of color. He would suggest in 
paint without the limitation, as it seems 
to him, of statement; and when the 
powerful suggestion, as in Orestes Pur- 
sued by the Furies, concentrates into 4 
statement so definite as the figure of 
Athena, the form itself is not always con- 
vincing. Yet, in that picture, with its hot 
and venomous color, its swirl of evil 
things that hesitate to be human, its 
horror as of a nightmare, its almost 1- 
sane energy, is there not a translation into 
color and gesture, into pictorial rhythm, 
of an imagined mood, a mood of unearthly 
hatred? 

It is moods, the witchcraft of the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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'Ni Nota 
Ne 0! No! bathing 

suit! 
No! The Wil Wite is a 
swimming suit. The dif- 
ference is great-—very 
great. A bathing suit is 
something in which to 
“Sun” oneself and wear 
on the beach. A swim- 
ming suit is a garment 
made expressly for those 
who swim. It is free from 
frills and furbelows. It 
follows the form with the 
same sincerity that a neat 
silk stocking clings to a 
trim ankle. It fits—when 
dry or wet. It carries the 


famous Wil Wite label. 


tie FL” It’s a real swimming suit. 
e 


The 20-point SWIMMING suit 


WHERE MERCHANTS NEGLECT 10 STOCK THESE SUITS, ADDRESS US DIRECT. 
OLYMPIA KNITTING MILLS, INC., OLYMPIA, WN. 
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BY 
ROYAL WARRANT 
PARIS 





peli: 


Lfth Avenue & $23 Se. 
Entrance through Cartiers 653 5 #Abe 
NewYorn "us 


J. R. WOONE 
PRESIDENT 


Meshra Beach Coats Dressing Gowns 


Large Variety of Designs. From $50. 

















1848 


1923 


ANNOUNCING 
Jhe OPENING 
of the 


NEw STORE 
MADISON AVENUE 
at *+7+h Street 





Confections 
luncheonfternoonlea 





Mens 
Luncheon Service 
47thSt.Entrance 


MADISON AVENUE. 
aé 47th Street 


FirtH AVENUE 
@aé 35th Street 
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. America’s Finest oil 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. Its 
incomparable Tone distinguishes it from all other 
Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 

We Challenge Comparisons. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of the 
Vose Grand, also our easy payment plan. 


‘VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
172 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
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THE “SUB-DEB” 
of Player Pianos—the 
STORY AND CLARK 
MINIATURE— 


the “‘life’”’ of those intimate 
week-end parties. 


CFOS AOS AAR ASARZAIOFIS AD 









This beautiful little instrument only 
four feet, two inches high; full 88 note 
keyboard; plays all standard rolls. 
Can be operated by everyone without 
practice. No home, studio, or apart- 
ment complete without one. Write 
for brochure, terms, and name of 
nearest dealer. 
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DE WOAROANDENOENOENOE WP UOAROA AW AQUI AQUA 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Clark, 
Piano Company 


317~317 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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VANITY Fair 


The Paintings of Henry de Groux 
(Continued from page 120) 


brain, that de Groux paints in these Groux!” writes Léon Bloy, in that ama 
strange, impressive pictures; in a King ing book Le Mendiant Ingrat, of th 
Lear, for instance, where all the rhetoric painter in whom his own somber and 
of nature itself, winds, ‘rains, and light- angry genius seems to be reflected or pr. 
nings, is seen and heard clamoring over a echoed. “L’humilité et la magnificence” 
“foolish, fond old man”, alone, and “not he says also, “‘voild ce que je trouve en lyj” 
in his perfect mind”. He does not find Is de Groux really and in any deep inne 
sufficient interest in the painting of sense a mystic? Has he any share in the 
merely what might happen, literally: take, splendid and consoling convictions of the 
for example, his Néron au Bestiaire, apocalyptic pamphleteer? I do not know 
where the lions which surge up against I doubt if et may seem in him like the 
the barrier are mixed with flames, and vision of the mystic is not rather the 
have the devouring fury but not the attraction of the gulf, a formidable and 
precise lineaments of beasts, and where furtive curiosity, drawing him to the edg 
the cruel faces and threatening hands of many precipices, over which he bends 
which rise up behind the emperor are dizzily. He is the watcher of obscure 
mixed with the claws of harpies and the agonies, and finds a dark pleasure in 
beaks and eyes of furies. He has painted spectacular disasters. Is it pity for 
nothing but visions, and if he paints por- humanity which sets his imagination, as 
traits, Zola, or Baudelaire, some mood with the wings of birds of prey, flying 
of his own mind enters into the portrait towards battle-fields and conflagrations? 
and turns the likeness into a symbol. Some obsession, certainly, has always an 
irresistible hand upon h‘m, and, in his 

The Abyss work done at that bidding, lays on the 

6M UEL visionnaire aimé de Dieu que spectator, who is able really to see it 
mon grand et pauvre Henry de the same irresistible hand. 


Two Poems 


By ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


Huntress 


HE moon rises above the trees 
Cold and bright 
And the old hound stirs 
Troubled by the light, 
Uneasy, 
And then wakes and looks up at the moon; 
And soon 
A note 
Begins to vibrate and a sob that strengthens to a hunting cry 
Bursts from his throat, 
Quavering and high, 
Sending peal after peal of ecstasy 
Protest, longing, memory, 
Straight through the still air to the still moon. 


His master’s curse 

And promise of worse, 

Checks but cannot stem the emotion that shakes him. 
No whim 

Of an old dog is here 

No foolish madness serviceable to fear, 

But lealty and age-long loneliness, 

Since long ago in Attic woods he bayed the track 

Of fleeing deer across the dew-wet grass 

And saw, cleaving the flying pack, 

Two cold white knees beneath a wind-whipped dress, 
And felt Her pass. 


The Swan 


FAVES stir the blood like fiercely ringing bells 
Or far-off bugles. 

Even on their perches 

They are all latent fury and sheathed power, 

And peacocks trail the glory of the world. 

But calm, white calm was born into a swan 

And floats forever upon moon-smoothed waters 

Cool placid breast against cool mirrored breast 

And wings curved like great petals 

And long throat 

Bent dreamingly 

To listen to the ripple 

That widens slowly in a tranquil arrow 

Reaching the shores. 
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For evening wear—Krem- 
entz tuxedo and full dress 
sets. They are correct, a 
necessary requirement for 
all formal occasions. 
Tuxedo Sets 

$4.50 to $11.00 

Full Dress Sets 

$7.50 to $17.00 
Only at the better shops. 
Illustrated literature upon 
request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


TUXEDO SET 
Gray Mother of Pearl 





1003 KP 


1005 KP 
Links 3 Studs, 
$3.50 pair $2.00 
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(REG'D) 


She Original 
Unshrinkable 


CHlannel 


i Yey aleycetsy ees 
Sports Clothes. 
Children's Weary. 
Menss Shirts. 


Trousers. Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Wm. HOLLIns & Co. 1nc., 
45-G EAST 17T#ST. NEW YORK 


Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd. 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO 
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NM 6odIn_ green or white 
yi gold (14k en- 
/ graved), 23-jewel, 
five-position ad- 
justed movement. 
Attractive dial 
with raised gold 
numerals. 






Hamilton No. 920 , 

2 we 2” Ry 
in Byron’? Case en. - 
$172 i ee 
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A Graduation Present 


That will be treasured a lifetime 


Or Graduation Day let a Hamilton 
Watch convey the sentiment that you 
would have live a lifetime. 

Among precious objects that you might 
select, very few can come into such intimate 
and permanent use. 

Intrinsically, any Hamilton Watch is 
worthy of such a trust. It is a fine watch, 
noted for accuracy and possessed of beauty 
that is chaste and enduring. 





HAMILTON WATCH 'COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 





Men's Strap Watch 


Sterling Silver $50. 14k Green Gola $75. 
The accurate Hamilton movement No. 986—in a smartly de 
signed cushion shape case with leather strap and luminous dial. 


Hamilton 
Ablatch 


“The Watch 
of Railroad 
Accuracy” 
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Now 


imported from 
London 


A pipe collector can trace 
the influence of Sasieni in 
nearly all the finer pipes, 
but only in a pipe bearing 
Sasieni’s own name will 
he recognize that combi- 
nation of comfortable bal- 
ance, rare grace, and smok- 
ing ease which marks the 
highest attainment in 
pipe-making since its 
crude beginning in Sir 


Walter Raleigh’s day. 


All the famous Sasieni 
models are now imported 
to America and are shown 
by the best dealers. For 
an illustrated list write 
to the importing agents. 










The Sasieni 
WIMBLEDON 
one of many 
models 


$7.50 


and Co 


2 RAPOPORT 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 
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Indiana L:1mestone 


Will Magnify the Beauty 


of a Design 


The present-day trend toward simplicity and 
artistic refinement in architecture is strikingly 
manifested in the construction of the mod- 
ern home. The best building materials may 
now be employed at low cost and a greater 
degree of permanence and beauty obtained. 


Builders who desire a decidedly superior 
home, are rapidly appreciating the advantages 
of stone construction, and stone facings are 
being used where formerly they would not 
have been practicable in designs requiring 
elaborate detail. 


The Indiana Limestone industry offers to the 
building world today, a product unequalled 
among permanent materials. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in the development of 
this great quarry deposit and the superiority 
of this natural stone is best evidenced by the 
fact that it is used in localities where other 
building stones are to be found. Due to its 
wide distribution it is aptly designated “The 
Nation’s Building Stone.” 


cA Fouver descriptive of the house illustrated 
above, showing floor plans, or any information on 
Indiana Limestone, will be sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


Box C-757 + Bedford, Indiana 
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VANITY FAR 


Uptown Wall Street 


(Continued from page 14) 


largest investment house in the United 
States dealing in real estate mortgage 
securities, moved uptown last year to the 
new Straus Building on Fifth Avenue at 
Forty-sixth Street, occupying an impres- 
sive banking-room which is one of the 
show places of New York. The Farmers 
Loan & Trust is in the heart of the city, 
with its branch on sth Avenue near 4ist. 
The Metropolitan Trust is at 716 Fifth 
Avenue and the New York Trust is ad- 
mirably situated at 57th and Fifth Ave- 
nue, while the Equitable Trust is at Madi- 
son Avenue and 45th Street. 

G. L. Miller & Co., one of the oldest 
and largest first mortgage bond houses 
in the South, have established a big 
branch on 42nd Street. The American 
Bond and Mortgage Co. of Chicago are 
located in their new building on Madison 
Avenue and 44th Street. The Empire 
Trust, which came into additional notice 
recently through the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ purchasing a large 
interest in the institution, is beautifully 
housed at 580 Fifth Avenue, and the 
Guaranty Trust Company is wonderfully 
located in its building at 5th Avenue and 
44th Street. The Prudence Co. are also 
putting up a beautiful new building in the 
midtown section. 


/XQUSITE taste has been displayed 
by the bankers in the structures they 
have erected and in the furnishings. They 
have contributed not a little toward mak- 
ing Fifth Avenue the most magnificent 
thoroughfare of all the world. 

Twenty years ago, there were compara- 
tively few banks north of Fourteenth 
Street. Now the whole territory is 


speckled with them. It is not the com. 
merical bank alone. Even the staid ol 
Bowery Savings Bank has felt the jm. 
pulse. Deserting its old home in th 
Bowery, it is housed now in a giant sky. 
scraper in that marvelous center fronting 
the Grand Central Station. 

The financial institution that does not 
adapt itself to the trend of the times may 
live to regret its conservatism. Wall 
Street has a bank that once was the 
greatest in its line, so far as deposits ar 
concerned, in America. It has never 
branched out like the others. Today it 
has been left far behind by its fellows, and 
its business, although still great, is only 
about half as great as that of the bank 
that now ranks first. 

It would appear that uptown Wall 
Street is likely to continue its wonderful 
growth for quite a number of years. 

And yet, with everything seeming to 
flow in that direction, two of the greatest 
institutions of Wall Street have given 
proof of their belief that Wall Street 
downtown is not to be dwarfed by its 
precocious offspring. Recently the Stock 
Exchange has spread out with a magnif- 
cent skyscraper addition, and the Cotton 
Exchange is building one of the mightiest 
structures in all that great district in the 
toe of Manhattan. 

Evidently the governors of the Stock 
Fxchange or the Cotton Exchange have 
no fear that the prediction of Dr. John A. 
Harriss that all of Manhattan south of 
Fourteenth Street will be taken over for 
maritime and industrial purposes, and that 
the financial center will be north of Forty- 
second Street, (probably along Park Ave- 
nue), will be fulfilled in their time. 


Freud en Cuisine 


By ANNE SENNAT CLAY 


BLAND and vapid, 


Coldly virginal, 


Its sleek white surface 
Disdainful of licentious 


Reds and purples. 


How it inflames me— 


Smugly smirking, 
Ignorant of Life. 


I long to sully its maiden blankness, 
Ruthlessly to thrust the realities 


Upon it— 
Blobs of 


Passionate cherries, 


(1/3 % bicarbonate of soda) 
Smears of sullen bestial pecans. 
Subtler, more insidious, 


The sly, green caress 


Of angelique. 


My desire overcomes me— 
I cannot withstan:i it— 


Laughing, I 
Ravish it—! 


Strew it with strange fruits— 


And fervid 


Colors— 


Drooping and humble, it shrinks 


Quiescent 

Before me— 

Its virtue spotted. 
The angel-cake. 
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No Dressing Table is Complete 
without the best Eau 
de Cologne’s Perpetual Delight 


L711 Galoene 


Not without reason has No. 
4711 Eau de Cologne reigned 
supreme ever since the time of 
Napoleon. 


Its charming odor and re- 
freshing virtue appeal instantly 
to senses jaded by the social 
round, or fatigued by sickness. 

To persons of refinement it is 
literally a spiritual necessity. 

Produced in America by the 
makers of No. 4711 White Rose 
Glycerine Soap and No. 4711 
Bath Salts. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC. 
25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 












HODGSON Fis 


‘Better than we 
thought possible” 


Have you ever come to a place far off the beaten track? 
A spot beside a quiet lake with the dark background 
of the pines? Have you | ever said to yourself, “What an ideal 
site for a summer camp”? 


Perhaps you know of such a place and have often thought 
of building there, but have been dismayed by thought of 
labor, time and cost. 


Hodgson Portable Houses have proved themselves to be 
economical and practical. Made from sturdy Oregon pine 
and red cedar, backed with heavy fiber lining, Hodgson 
Houses are built to last for years. 


“Better than we thought possible,” is the way one family 
expresses it. 


Send to-day for catalog R, which shows many beautiful 
Hodgson cottages, bungalows, garages, playhouses, bird- 
houses, poultry-houses, etc. It gives prices and complete 
information. Write to- ‘day. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 












































There is 
No Better Way 
t EUROPE 


The knowledge, the pleasure, the 
Profit, the broadening of sympathies, 
and the strengthening of human ties 
derived from travel make the Cunard 
and Anchor Lines’ Services an im- 
portant factor in the onward march 
of modern progress. 


The World’s Fastest Passenger 
Service de Luxe 


AQUITANIA BERENGARIA 
MAURETANIA 


Odrrce services to Cobh, (Queens- 
— Liverpool—to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and London— to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg 
—to Londonderry and Glasgow; 

joston to Cobh, (Queenstown) 

verpool, etc. 

Full Information on Request 
25 } Decotoen, 5 le York 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR 




















Perfect Drives / 


quickly obtained ~ 


easily maintained 


The perfect driveway is readily obtained and easily maintained by 
the use of Solvay Calcium Chloride,a clean, white, deliquescent,chem- 
ical salt which has the peculiar gb ged of attracting moisture to 
itself, and quickly combining with the surface to which it is applied. 


While absolutely odorless, and harmless to rubber tires and shoes, 
horses’ hoofs, clothing, etc., Solvay Calcium Chloride is a sure destroy- 
er of weeds as well as a perfect surface binder and dust preventive. 
It will not track or stain. 

Tennis courts, too, are made faster, better! 


Solvay is ideal for tennis courts—prevents dust and weeds, keeps 
the court hard and resilient and relieves sun glare. 


Packed in air-tight steel drums, Solvay comes all ready to apply; 
a shovel is all you need to do the work properly. 


Write today for the interesting illustrated Solvay Road Book. 
SEMET-SOLVAY CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
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(Daplendid Note 2 
lee 


Those who have Ameri- 
can Stationery made up 
for their summer homes 
year after year, consider 
it indispensable for in- 
formal vacation corre- 
spondence as well as for 
all those notes that 
need to be written in the 
conduct of city house- 
hold business affairs. 
Many of our customers 
have frankly told us so. 
Repeated orders, for 
their city as well as sum- 
mer residences, give ster- 
ling substance to their 
complimentary state- 
ments. (You will be de- 
lighted with the charm- 
ingsimplicity of this note 
paper—its individuality 
—and its fine quality. 
Carry a trial package on 
your vacation. We know 
that later you will order 
it for your city home. 
(Incidentally, thetough, 
strong box in which 
American Stationery is 
mailed makes an excel- 
lent package for trav- 
elers. 


) O O Sheets-100 Gnvelopes 
rane no not for #28 


This comprises our “Regu- 
lar Package’’ which is made up 
as follows and mailed it 
aid. PAPER: National Bank 
ond — clear, white, fine re 
tured; exquisite writing: surface. 
SIZE: Sheet 6x7; envelopes to 
match. INK: Name and ad- 
dress, printed as shown in illus- 
tration, in rich, dark blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
foreign countries, add 10%. 
Always remit with order. With 
the exceptional facilities of our 
large plant, all orders are filled 











with amazing speed. We have 
no agents or branch plants. All 
American Stationery is sold by 
mail from Peru, ate tA 
we, originators of this type of 
stationery, have successfully 
manufactured it for eight years. 


The American StationeryCo. 
520 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 
















The American Stationery Co., 
520 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith i is $1. 00 for 200 sheets and 
100 of to be 
printed as shown on attached slip. pc aoe To 
avoid errors, write or print copy p! ainly -) 
eed READILY REFUNDED iF YOU 
E NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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- all happened at the 
country club. 

They had had some- 
thing of a flirtation that 
afternoon. But he hadn’t 
managed an introduction. 

She was simply wonder- 
ful and he just had to meet 
her. 

Through some mutual 
friends, he finally arranged 
to be at her table at dinner. 

At last he secured the 
dance upon which his en- 
tire evening had been 
centering itself. 

It proved both 
his first and 
last dance with 


her. 


Of course, he 
asked her again, 
but she pleaded she 


was tired. Quite nat- 


urally he suspected 
some other reason. 
x * * 


The insidious thing about 
halitosis (the medical name 
for unpleasant breath) is 
that you yourself, rare- 
ly know when, you have 
it. And even your clos- 








They danced 


only one dance 









he said she 2 
birch, but he swpecea terine. He sells lots of 


some other reason 


















est friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that 
requires professional advice. 


But usually—and fortunately 


—halitosis is only a local con- 
dition that yieldstotheregular 
use of Listerine as a mouth- 
wash and gargle. | 

This halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. So the systematic 
use of Listerine this way 
puts you on the safe 
and polite side. You 
know your breath 
is right. Fastidi- 
ous people every- 
where are making 
it a regular part 
of their daily rou- 
tine. 
Your druggist will 
supply you with Lis- 





it. It has dozens of dif- 
ferent uses as a safe antiseptic 
and has been trusted as such 
for half a century. Read the 
interesting booklet that comes 
with every bottle. 

—Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL society 


TWO ELANDS IN SIESTA 


The older and younger generation among the Elands, caught 
basking in the sun on a wide nutritious meadow. The Eland 
is one of the largest and most beautiful of the antelopes 


African Hunting in the Movies 


(Continued from page 61) 


impalla, a wart-hog and a hyaena were 
over-hauled. And the shame of it was 
that whenever the banal conveyance 
came into the picture it never failed to 
arouse shouts of merriment. 

At first we were puzzled to account for 
so spontaneous a demonstration. Was it, 
perhaps, because of the countless half 
humorous associations that surround this 
particular piece of paltry mechanism or 
was the mere fact of seeing what was 
familiar under incongruous circumstances 
provocative of amusement? Both ex- 
planations may have been partially true 
but also, unless we are much mistaken, 
this unanimous feckless laughter on the 
part of the audience was the expression of 
a profound half-conscious sense of tri- 
umph in the fact that we, the human race, 
the craftiest of all animals, had by our wit 
devised a means by which we were able 
to over-reach every lesser creature and 
by so doirg prove ourselves Lords not 
only over the strong but over the fleet 
also. One’s sympathy certainly went out 
to the fond stout-hearted wart-hog whose 
surly nature was so provoked that it 
actually charged against the bonnet of 
the tenacious machine. 


Domestic Virtues of the Hyaena 

HE picture representing the pursuit 

of the hyaena had something singu- 
larly brutal about it. The caption dis- 
paraging the animal beforehand was 
obviously designed to prepare us for the 
cruel dénouement. The unlucky quad- 
ruped, as with slouching hindquarters 
it ambled away to its ignominious death, 
amid the delighted applause of the audi- 
ence, might well have interrogated its 
persecutors after the ancient manner. 
Have we not “organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons... 


warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer... . if you poison us do 
we not die?” 

As a matter of fact hyaenas in certain 
matters of taste are particularly nice. 
For instance, in spite of their voracious 
appetites, they can on no account be per- 
suaded to satisfy their hunger on the 
dead bodies of their own kind. And also 
let it be known by those who interest 
themselves in such things that the pri- 
vate relationships of their home life, 
for all their curious anatomy are quite 
beyond reproach; indeed, they will with 
the utmost readiness practise a thousand 
dangerous and exhausting shifts so that 
they may supply their young with food. 
The fact that they are cowards is nothing. 
Physical courage has always been in its 
essence a barbaric virtue and has little 
enough to do either with intelligence or 
sensibility. 

Perhaps the best and happiest picture 
of all those displayed was the one of the 
baboons coming down to the water-hole. 
Not even the presence of a khaki-hel- 
meted white man, not even the presence 
of a Ford car would have been able to 
deprive these extraordinary half-human 
goblins of the strange power which they 
hold over our imagination. 

The rock ledges of certain escarpments 
in East Africa have, to my own knowledge, 
been worn smoother than chancel steps 
by the naked feet of these hump-backed 
ancients, where for century after cen- 
tury they have clambered to inaccessi- 
ble clefts and surveyed with truly African 
nonchalance the gorgeous flowers, the 
screaming fantastical birds, the gilt and 
ebony pelted animals whose presence 
still renders the vast pear-shaped conti- 
nent of Africa fascinating and treacher- 
ous, but at the same time so savagely, so 
terribly, so irresistibly beautiful. 
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Over at the right side of the 
picture above, you see a Kom- 
pakt Chair—which is actually 
three chairs in one — nested. 
The picture down below shows 
them “set out”—and explains 
~ | everything! 
CIETY 
Made in style illustrated. 
Finished in brown mahog- 
any, dull rubbed. Price com- : MEN who have worn Polo Felt Hats invariably recom- 
plete, delivered to you, mend them to their friends with, ‘I like this hat better 
than any I’ve ever worn.’’ Listed below are a few exclusive 
$50.00. Your dealer sinh a shops where Polo Felts can always be had in correct models 
ply you or order direct, giv- and colorings, 
i i 2 Y ’s, Inc. i ise 
. ing his name. Money back | MRC co, Mes tok Riparian Sn Frc 
ii not satished. ee eee os Caieone wift, Inc. _ jan Francisco . ie aa 
1€8 The ub. ST Chicago Brent Brathecs ——Milaautee IT'S TOASTED 
~ wieeK ani ee: icago arry C. Feichtinger inneapolis 
Henry R. Paul Chi , Mont. 
THE NESTED CHAIR CO.) 3 HrGistaittl co, Shida HBO Bron, cotierene 
San Antonio, Texas eS. S. L. Bird & Sons Detroit Seber Choate Co: iain awe. 
x Hughes & Hatcher Detroit The B. R. Baker Co. Toledo, Ohio 
winter Thos. J. Flattery Detroit | The Mans Shop Portland, Ore. 
Send for 2 Boyd Richardson St. Louis The Mode Washington, D.C. 
us do ’ . Hubert W. White St. Paul Graves Cox Co. Lexington, Ky. 
FREE ‘ W. F. Southcomb Baltimore Jarrel] Evans Denton, Texas 
; Ns Kui e Dre See eek” Tanele New, 
— folder— ‘ Macullar Parker Co. ‘Boston C. M. Valentine & Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A a pal bf 3 ‘ Pickens | Preston Co. lao ps — Mlinntic City : 
Taclous € Daniels & Fisher Co. Denver Rodes Rapier Louisville 
be per- Cozy : Gano Downs Denver a . d Th : 
on the Reiss: Hy Factory M ¢ New York Office «eS it’s toasted. is 
nd also Home Se, Norwalk, Conn. a 1S ope O. 230 Fifth Ave. ‘ one extra process 
se an stm om — gives a delightful 
© Be Se eee eee ee flavor that cannot 
. que | 1 be duplicated. To 
Il with know how good a 
ousand cigarette can be, 
=0 that you must try a 
h food. EK Lucky Strike. 
othing. 
1 in its 
oe ie — ti is purchasable abroad 
Do You Win or Lose? 
picture —at Auction British edition, in England, on the book stalls, 1s. 6d. 
bh N° longer does the player from the French edition, on the Continent, at the kiosks, 4 fr. 
ski-hel. West ask, “What bid do you use 
eosin asa signal for no trumps?” To be 
hie answered by the player from the South, 
human ||,“ weak diamond or club!” Only to 
h the have the player from New York tell : : 
Y | |them with a smile, “That, my dears, HEN you go abroad, this season, you will 
pments | ]pa* being done any more!” Auction find French and British Vogue ready to 
Jed has become standardized and if you : : ; h : 
1 — would win you must understand these give you the same fashion service as the American 
es new conventions. Vogue you left at home. 
+ ce- || Modern Auction Bridge : p : ; 
iccessi- Made Easy And in Paris you will find the Vogue Paris In- 
— (by a national authority, Adair Fos- formation Bureau ready to offer the same per- 
i and | | tf"), contains the latest laws, rules and sonal counsel that Vogue’s New York Services SKY WRITING! 
sence | Duventionsof Auction! Itis compiled ive to American readers. It will act for you in > 
coal in lesson form and gives all rules, & wane Have you seen it? 
daa together with charts of hands, and all matters of shopping, travel, or pleasure as An airplane writing 
ely, 30 includes: hand valuation, bidding, would an experienced and clever woman friend, Lucky Strike on the 
: leading, doubling (business and infor- 1 ‘d neninaronene ty tea So ahi enact "ety Bo ds 6% 
matory), the “shift” bids, and the] | | ong resident abroad and familiar wi e way sky—two words 
Rule of Eleven. This knowledge is | of its business and its social worlds. miles long—each 
essential and every good player must | letter a mile hig h. 
know these things. It is complete, | This service, of course, is entirely without charge. The advertising 
authoritative and concise! : sensation of 1923. 
SEND TODAY 
Request descriptive booklet or send 
for the course itself, keep it, study it 
for four days, at our expense. 
Pt — — ee ee 
| ADAIR FOSTER, Dept. C | 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
| Send me your course. I will return it in five | 
| days or remit $6.50 payment in full. | 
| Nome....... eee No weaeessc ceases | Numéro deux PARIS Rue Edouard Sept 
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You Can tna LaFayette 


Can you, in New York, say, point the nose of your motor 
car towards San Francisco and drive there quickly, com- 
fortably and without mishap or falter? 


You can in a LaFayette. 





Can you ask of your car forty miles in forty minutes on 
the open road, and get it, yet throttle down to almost a 
standstill in traffic? 


You can in a LaFayette. 


Can you approach the steepest hill with nonchalance and 
sweep easily to its top in high gear? 


You can in a LaFayette. 


-Do you find your car responsive to your every mood and 
whim, and count as glorious every mile that you cover 
with it? 


LaFayette owners do. 


Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette is one of the 
world’s finest motor cars is gaining wider and wider accept- 
ance as the experience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LaFayetTe Motrors Corporation, at Milwaukee 


LAFAYETTE 
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Your straw hat 
should be 
comfortable 


Mosr MEN part with a soft 
felt hat as reluctantly as with 
a pair of shoes that have grown 
old gracefully. 


But changing from felt to straw 
needn’t be a painful process. It 
isn’t for the man who wears a 
Knox Straw Hat. The Knox 
hat conforms to the shape ot 
his head; it feels comfortable; 
it makes him glad he stopped 
wearing the forsaken felt hat. 


On the balmy days when your 

dress is precise in every detail, 
you'll be proud of your Knox 
Straw Hat. And more, too. j 
You'll appreciate it thoroughly 
for its comfort, especially on 
wilting, sweltering days. 


In leading stores throughout the country 

wherever the Knox Coat of Arms is dis- 

played, you are assured of style, quality 
and courteous attention, 














THE KNOX “COMFIT” 


A few rows of fine soft braid make this 


' straw hat self-conforming. Once on a 





man’s head the “Comfit” makes its own 


selling argument. It is as comfortable 
Bis HATS 


FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 








KNOX HAT COMPANY 
New York: Fifth Avenue at h Of. 


a T 
San Francisco: 51 Grant Avenue 





Cato Was Sorry 
For 
Three Things 


EHOLD the first Censor! 

A crabbed, grouchy, old, 
common scold, Marcus Cato, 
who dispatched his horses when 
they had served their usefulness, 
killed his dogs when they began 
to slow down, and sold his faith- 
ful slaves as soon as they needed 
the doctor. A fine, cheap, petty 
spirit! Yet—to steal a word of 
a decade ago—he had Rome 
“‘buffaloed.”’ He was selected 
Censor to pass upon the physi- 
cal, moral and social qualifica- 
tions of his neighbors. Every 
two years or so the city on the 
Tiber would rise up and attempt 
to smite him, and fall down on 
the job. After squashing the first 
revolt, Cato’s friends wanted to 
celebrate with a statue in his 
honor. *‘Let there be no statue,” 
he said, “for I would much 








rather be asked why there is not 

one than why there is!’? Then again when Rome 
tried to re-elect him Censor he remarked, ‘‘You 
seem either not to esteem government worth 
much, or to think few worthy to hold it.’’ The three 
great regrets of this remarkable man’s life were— 


**That I have trusted a secret to a woman— 

**That I went by water when I might have gone 
by land, and 

**That I remained once a whole day without 
doing any business of moment.”’ 


The one big bright spot in Cato’s life was his 
love for his family. The arrival of his first son 
brought him scurrying from the Circus, and for a 


year afterward his regular morning’s exercise was 
employed in washing the child. A trust fund was 
provided to take care of this boy after his father’s 
death. But Cato flew into a rage when the son 
suggested he could, in the meantime, use a couple 
of drachmas in pleasure. ‘‘It is not like a man but 
rather like a widow woman to permit an estate to 
be lessened,’’ remonstrated Cato. 

Maybe there is a modern life insurance thought 
in this old Roman Text. Widows without busi- 
ness experience enough to manage a large estate 
are really not half so well off as those who have 
been secured through life insurance that guar- 
antees a regular monthly income. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 


STRENGTH OF” 
CIBRALTAR.” 


If Every Wife Knew What Every Widow Knows—Every Husband Would Be Insured 














